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PREFACE 

TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 



Ik Mr. Foster's "Life and Correspondence" (Vol. i. 
p. 410) the reader will find an account of the circumstances 
which led to the preparation of most of the Discourses con- 
tained in these volumes. After Mr. Poster's final relin- 
quishment of stated services as a preacher, and his removal 
in 1821 to Stapleton, where he spent the rest of his life, 
several of his friends and ardent admirers formed a plan, 
which happily fell in with his own views, of a course 'Of 
Lectures to be delivered by him once a fortnight. It 
was anticipated (and correctly, as the event proved) that 
many individuals, of various religious communities, would 
gladly embrace the opportunity of listening to those original 
illustrations of the most momentous truths which a mind of 
so high an order would present, and that on cultivated 
young persons especially a very salutary influence would be 
exerted. With such an audience Mr. Foster felt at liberty 
to take a wider range of subjects than in addressing an 
ordinary congregation, the majority of whom would require 
the familiar and reiterated presentation of the most obvious 
topics. In writing to a Mend he described this engagement 
as being " much the kind of thing he could have vdshed;" 
but added that the labour of preparing a single discourse 
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was scarcely less than that necessary for five or six sermons 
in the ordinary routine of a preacher's life. He had, how- 
ever, a view to the ultimate publication of the Lectures, for 
in the same letter he says, "If I shall have competent 
health for the required labour of composition, I may pro- 
bably try to put a selection of these Discourses into the 
shape of a printed volume or more, in the course of time." 
To this intention it is probably owing that these volumes 
stand less in need than most posthumous publications of 
the author's final revision, and that so little has been lefl 
for editorial superintendence beyond the distribution of the 
sentences into paragraphs. Some notion may be formed of 
what Mr. Foster's severe, not to say fastidious, elaboration 
would have effected from the Lecture (xh'i.) " On Access to 
Grod," which he actually prepared for the press at the re- 
quest of the Committee of the Beligious Tract Society. 

In the present edition, the order of time in the arrange- 
ment has been more strictly observed than before, and a few 
Discourses have been added which, though not belonging to 
the series of Lectures, are marked by similar excellencies of 
elevated thought and striking illustration. It is with a 
melancholy satisfaction that the Editor presents them to the 
public, as being in all probability the last that have been 
lefb in such a state of completeness as a due regard to Mr. 
Foster's memory would exact to justify their appearance. 

J. E. ETLAND. 
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LECTUEE I. 

THE ITEW TEAB. 

EccLESiASTES yii. 8. 
" Better is the end of a tiling than the beginning J^ 

Lest this should seem rather a strange sentence to be 
taken as the foundation of a religious discourse, it may be 
proper to say at once, that the intended application of it is 
to the particular season to which the course of nature and 
the care of divine Providence have brought us, — the begins 
ning of another gear. 

At the same time, this sentence should be true of many 
things that might be specified ; and it will, if those things 
succeed well. For instance: — (1.) any train of serious 
thoughts and exercises in the mind, having a reference to 
practical good, and beginning on one suggestion, one 
conviction, but at last attaining the ultimate effect, or 
result; .... (2.) a course of inquiry concerning any 
important truth ; the beginning is ignorance, doubt, anxiety, 
dread of the labour, misty and dubious twilight, and day- 
break ; but the end, knowledge, certainty, satisfaction ; . . . . 
(3.) any practical undertaking for social good, as the 
present one ; . . . . (4.) a Christian profession ; examples of 

TOL. I. B 
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the contrary are justly accounted among the most melan- 
choly sights on earth; .... (5.) life itself; in the 
beginning are the charms of infancy ; but the end may be 
far better; — (as in the case of a withered, trembling, 
sinking old man, whose soul is ripe for eternity ;) — and it 
should be so, and must be so, or life is an awful calamity ! 
The text expresses the general principle or doctrine, that 
by the condition of our existence here, if things go right, a 
conclusion is better than a beginning. It is in the con- 
dition of our existence in this worid, that this principle is 
founded. That condition is, that everything is passing on 
toward something else in order to, and for the sake of, that 
something further on ; so that its chief importance or value 
is in that something to be attained further on. Childhood 
is regarded in relation to manhood; in that view its im- 
portance is estimated. But in the view of true wisdom, 
this more advanced stage itself is considered in reference to 
a final maturity for another state. So in all our progressive 

schemes, measures, exercises, pursuits ^where is the main 

point of the interest ? In something beyond them. Thus 
what we are, what we have, or effect, or attain, is still 
relative to something further on. And if that ulterior 
object be attained, and be worth all this preceding course 
of things, then, " the end is better than the beginning.'* 
This is the doctrine of the text ; — " the end," when it is the 
accomplishment of the desirable purpose, " is better than 
the beginning." The fruit is better than the blossom: — 
the reaping is better than the sowing; — ^the enjoyment 
than the reaping: — the second stage of a journey to the 
happy home is better than the first ; — ^the home itself than 
all : — the victory is better than the march and the battle : — 
the reward is better than the course of service : — the ending 
in the highest improvement of means is better than being 
put at first in possession of them. In all this we see it is 
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conditionally, and not absolutely, that ^^ the end is better 
than the beginning." 

To come now to our intended sabject, the new year. We 
have to consider it on the supposition of our living through 
it. And it is most exceedingly desirable that in the noblest 
sense, " the end" should be " better than the beginning." 
We may previously suggest, that, in some respects, inde- 
pendently of our will, the end may be worse than the 
beginning, and, in aU probability, will be so with some of 
us. It may be, that before the end of the year, the Sove- 
reign Disposer will have withdrawn or diminished some of 
our means and advantages for turning it to account ; — that 
some of our associates and helpers will be taken away; — 
that our health and vigour will be diminished. As to those 
who are feeling, the infirmities of declining life, it may be 
accounted certain that a year wiU sensibly increase these 
evils. If, notwithstanding anything that shall be thus 
experienced, it shall nevertheless be true at the end of the 
year that " better is the end of a thing than the beginning," 
it wiU be a delightful thing. 

Now let us consider in a short series of plain particulars, 
what state of the case would authorize us, at the end of the 
year, to pronounce this sentence upon it. 

And, in the first place, it will easily occur as a general 
rule of judgment on the matter, that the sentence may be 
pronounced if, at the end of the year, we shall be able, after 
deliberate conscientious reflection, to a£Brm that the year 
has been, in the most important respects, better than the 
preceding. It is possible, to a reflective spirit, to recall 
several preceding years (as the countenances of several 
departed acquaintance), to compare and estimate them 6ne 
with another. This has sometimes been one of the serious, 
employments of thought of persons sensible of their ap- 
proaching end, — ^to see how the evil or the good influences 
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4 THE NEW YEAB. 

have acted on them; where has been the most cause for 
self-abasement, and where for gratitude. And well may we 
take the rules by which they have judged, while we review 
and compare, for instance, the last two years of our life. 
We can make some judgment of these last two in com- 
parison, — and what is the sentence ? Is it, — " The latter 
has been more of what in my best moments I have wished ?" 
— *^ It has not left me where I was before ?" — " Through 
the divine grace I do stand on a somewhat different ground 
towards my Gk)d and my fellow-mortals ?" — ^** My conscience 
and I are somewhat more at peace ?" — " It is not quite so 
painful a review ?" — " I can deplore that the former was 
not Hke the latter ?" — " A devout friend, solicitous for my 
welfare, who died in the former year, would have left me 
with more complacency in the latter ? — I have almost ven- 
tured to hope, that that affectionate saint might, in heaven 
itself, be apprized of my improvement ?" — Let us not shrink 
from so salutary an exercise of review and comparison. 
Now, if at the end of the year, on repeating such an exer- 
cise, we shall be able to pronounce such a judgment, then, 
" Better is the end of a thing than the beginning." 

And this leads to another observation. The sentence 
will be true if, during the progress of the year, we shall 
effectually avail ourselves of the lessons suggested by a 
review of the preceding year. What those lessons are, is 
the concern of each one's conscience in the sight of Grod. 
If there be persons to whom the lessons so derived are little 
more than simply this, ^^ Just persevere !^^ — ^how happy! 
But to most of us there vrill be more accusing and painful 
ones ; the purport of them may be, " Eefobm ! '* K the 
solemn reflections which arose at the end of former years, 
have not had their due weight during the last, what an 
emphatic lesson they become now ! — gathering aggravation 
through all the last year ! and now at the end of it, and in 
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the review, are there Redded censures of the judgment, 
enforced by strong remonstrances of conscience ? Is there 
something which we should dread to think should remain just 
the same for another year ? which we should have deemed 
a most happy thing had it been altered by the end of last 
year ? and which has troubled the soul with deep disquie- 
tude? Has an important interest been trifled with? an 
urgent duty still delayed and delayed ? and consequently, a 
state of mind far from happy as towards God : so that the 
close of the past year has left us with admonitions pointed 
and aggravated by reproach ? Who then would not exclaim, 
^* Let it not be thus at the end of another year ! " — ^Now we 
repeat, if these reflections and admonitions shall have their 
proper effect in the ensuing year, — " Better" will be " the 
end of a thing than the beginning." May a gracious God 
grant that it may be so ! that lessons given us at such a cost 
may not be unavailing ; — the cost of so much peace and 
happiness withheld, to tell us how it cannot be enjoyed! 
the cost of so much time, and means, and knowledge, and 
mercy lost to enforce upon us a sense of the guilt of losing 
them ! — ^Amidst such reflections on the past year, the first 
thing to be desired is, the pardoning mercy of God through 
Christ. But surely not less desirable is it, that every 
admonition, every instructive lesson, enforced upon us by 
reflection on the past year, should go into practical effect 
during this we have entered on. 

At the close of this year, should life be protracted so far, 
the text will be applicable, if we can then s&y, " My lessons 
from reflection on the departed year are much less painfiil, 
and much more cheering than at the close of the former;" 
if we can say this without any delusion from insensibility, 
for the painfiilness of reflection may lessen from a wrong 
cause ; but to say it with an enlightened conscience to 
witness, how delightful ! To be then able to recall each 
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particular, and to dwell on it a {^gr moments, — " that was, 
before, a very painful consideration — now, . . . ." " This, 
again, made me sad, and justly so— -now, ....!" "What 
shall I render to G-od for the mercy of his granting my 
prayer for all-sufficient aid ? I will render to him, by his 
help, a still better year next." 

And let us obserre, as the chief test of the true appli- 
cation of the text, that it will be a true sentence, if then we 
shall have good eyidence that We are become really more 
devoted to GK)d. "We, and our life, are for Sim, or all is 
utterly cast away ! In detachment from Him, think how all 
is reduced to vanity and wretchedness ! The sense of this 
has often inflicted anguish on a reflective spirit sensible of a 
sad deficiency of this devotedness. "Here am I, with 
faculties, and an infinite longing — to be happy. Why am 
I not ? I have an oppressive sense of evil, from which 
there is no escape. I have intense dissatisfaction, in 
myself and all things. Oh ! it would not be so if I * dwelt 
in God, and Q-od in me.' My life, my time, each year, spite 
of all I do and enjoy, seem a gloomy scene of emptiness and 
vanity. It would not be felt so, if it were for God that I 
lived ; if my affections, my activities, my years, my months, 
were devoted to JHm." My friends, without this, no year 
is good in its progress or its end. A high degree of this 
would have made our former years end nobly ; would have 
made the last do so. 

It is little more than putting the same thing in more 
general terms to say — ^the end will be better than the begin- 
ning, if we shall by then have practically learnt to live 
more strictly and earnestly for the greatest purposes of life. 
If we can say of it, — " It has been more redeemed from 
trifling and inferior uses. It has been more employed to 
purposes which always present their claims to me the more 
conspicuously the more seriously and religiously I thiuk — 
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more to the purposes of which I am the most secure against 
all repentance — ^the purposes which I can the most per- 
fectly feel place me in a right element^ — and concerning 
which I can the most confidentlj look to Otod for both 
approbation and assistance." 

To this may be added, thab if we shall have acquired a 
more effectual sense of the worth of time, the sentence, 
*^ Better is the end of a thing than the beginning," will be 
true. Being intent on the noblest purposes of life, will 
itself in a great degree, create this '^ effectual sense." But 
there may require, too, a special thought yf time itself — 
a habit of notiug it — because it is so transient, silent, and 
invisible a thing. There may be a want of faith to '' see 
this invisible," and of a sense of its flight. Por want of 
this, and the sense too of its vast worth, M'hat quantities 
reflection may tell us we have wasted in past years — in the 
last year ! And, at the very times when we were heedlessly 
letting it pass by, throwing it away, — ^there were, here and 
there, men passionately imploring a day — an hour — a few 
moments — ^more. And at those same seasons some men, 
here and there, were most diligently and earnestly redeem- 
ing and improving the very moments we lost ! — ^the identical 
moments, — foi^ we had the same, and of the same length and 
value. Some of them are, in heaven itself, now enjoying 
the consequences. Where do toe promise ourselves the 
consequences of those portions of time lost P The reflection 
on our waste and losses, in the past year, &om our little 
allotment of this most precious material, should powerfully 
come in, &c. The rule of its value is, the consideration 
of what might be done in it. Think of its separate por- 
tions in this light. How important to have a powerful 
habitual impression of all this ! And if, this year, we shall 
acquire much more of this strong habitual sense, — if we 
become more covetous of time, — ^if we cannot waste it 
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without much greater pain, — if we shall, therefore, lose and 
misspend much less, — ^then the text is true. 

It will be again true, if, with regard to fellow-mortals, 
we can conscientiously feel that we have been to them more 
what Christians ought — ^than in the preceding year. They 
must be, in a measure, admitted into the judgment on 
the case, at least as evidence. There cannot be a very 
material improvement quite independently of their expe- 
rience. It will therefore be happy to be able to call them 
to witness, at the term we are referring to, while a man 
shall say : — ^ 

"I am become more solicitous to act toward you in 
the fear of Q-od. — ^I am become more conscientiously re- 
garded of what is due to you, and set a higher importance 
on your welfSare. — I have exerted myself more for your 
good. — On the whole, therefore, I stand more acquitted to- 
wards you than I have at the conclusion of any former 
season." 

Another point of superiority we should hope the end 
may have over the beginning of the year, is that of our 
being in a better state of preparation for all that is to fol- 
low. Is it not the case, sometimes, that certain things 
presented to our thoughts, as what Ttuiy^ take place, excite 
a (Consciousness that we are not well prepared for them ? 
What then ? — Should we be content carelessly to stand the 
hazard ? Or trust in the vain refuge of a hope that we 
may never be so tried ? — Stupid self-begmlement ! the folly 
of childhood, without its innocence. — ^A mortal is to look 
with certainty for a number of things which will put his 
best preparation to the trial. Who was ever too well pre- 
pared for sudden emergencies of trial ? — too well . prepared 
for duty, temptation, or affliction ? — ^too well prepared for 
the last 'thing that is to be encountered on earth ? Now, 
did we close the last year quite as competently prepared as 
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we would desire, for whatever may ensue ? So tliat here 
at the begiTTning we can say, " Here now are a wisdom, a 
&ith, a conscience, a vigilance, a fortitude, to venture boldly 
on." The answer, in most instances at least, would be, 
"No; I wish I were far better disciplined for the great 
Master's service. — I wish that I could say — I am quite 
willing to leave, in perfect uncertainty, all events to him, 
being, I hope, by his grace, in a habit of mind fitted to 
meet them, whatever they may be ; but it is not yet so with 
me." — Here, then, is a most important improvement to be 
aimed at during this year. 

Just once more. It will be a great advantage and ad- 
vancement to end the year with, if we shall then have 
acquired more of a rational and Christian indifference to 
life itself. (But indeed, there is no distinction between 
** rational" and *' Christian," in this case.) An earnest 
clinging to life is rational, except under the favour of 
Christianity, and there it is not. But notwithstanding this 
sovereign and only remedy for the fear of losing life, what 
an excessive attachment to it remains ! It were well that 
this were less, — and that it lessened with the lessening of 
the object ; so that each year expended should have reduced 
the passion at least as much as it has diminished the object. 
Has this been so the past year ? " My property in life is 
now less by almost 400 days ; so much less to cultivate and 
reap from. If they were of value, the value of the remain- 
der is less after they are withdrawn. As to temporal good, 
I have but learnt the more experimentally that that cannot 
make me happy. I have therefore less of a delusive hope 
on this ground, as to the future. The spiritual good of so 
much time expended, I regard as transferred to eternity ; 
so much, therefore, thrown into the scale of another life 
against this. And in addition, some of my valued friends 
are transferred thither also ; so that another scene has 
been growing rich by the losses of this. IBeaiife^^b^DL'b t^- 
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namely, that the affection of the soul might go out just at 
its own pleasure, and aU be right and safe. This is sup- 
posing that a comprehensive, discriminating, and indeed, 
infallible perception, accompanied necessarily all the goings 
out of affection ; and also, that the moral taste (shall we call 
it) of the soul always strictly agreed with its intellectual dis- 
cernment ; in short, that the soul possessed a grand moral 
instinct. The consequence would be, that all things affect- 
ing the soul, in the way of attracting it, would affect it 
right. Nothing would attract it which ought not ; it would 
be in repulsion to all evil ; and those things which did at- 
tract, and justly might, would do so in the right degrees and 
proportion so far, and no further ; with so much force, and 
no more ; and with an unlimited force that alone which ia 
the supreme good. What a glorious condition this ! And 
this miist be the state of good men in a future world, else 
there would be temptation, trial, hazard, and the possibility 
of falling. 

But what a dreadful contrast to all this is our present 
state ! As one great circumstance, our nature, composed of 
two kinds of being, places us in relation — strict relation — to 
two quite different economies. It is true, the combination 
— the union of the two — does, in many respects, make 
them, to a wonderful degree, feel and act as one ; but still, 
it is no such union of the two kinds of being, as to combine 
perfectly into one harmonious interest the relations to the 
two economies. The man is not so one, his combined nature 
does not so act as one, as to reduce the two diverse classes 
of interests to one blended inseparable order, so that ea<;h 
movement of the soul, with respect to either, should neces- 
sarily have due respect to both. No — no! the relations 
stand distinct, separate, and, in a very great degree, foreign 
to each other. Therefore, there is great difficulty and hazard 
as to the apportioning of the regards to these classes respec- 
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tiyelj; — great difficulty of mamtaming such a state and 
exercise of the affections as should comprehend, in due order 
and proportion, both these great classes. 

Another obvious and most important circumstance is, that 
by the one part of our nature, our relation to the one class 
of interests is immediate and sensible ; while our other 
grand relation, being to things far less palpable — ^to things 
spiritual, invisible, and as it were remote — is to be appre- 
hended only through the medium of serious thought and 
faith. This is a circumstance of formidable omen, even 
under the best supposable condition, of our nature thus 
compounded and situated. Even in that case, there would 
seeA to be required a special unremitted divine influence to 
preserve it right. How should there not be a constant 
mighty tendency to a wrong preponderance ! 

Sut this is not alL Our nature is immeasurably far from 
being in that " best supposable state." Our nature is sunk 
into such a state, that it has a most mighty and obstinate 
tendency to give itself wholly to the inferior, temporal class 
of its interests. In one act of its affection, and in the 
next, and in a hundred successively, its preference will go to 
the inferior; and the effect of this tendency, uncounter- 
acted, is to throw the supreme interests, and the soul itself 
away. This is a fearful predicament ! One should imagine 
it could not be thought of without terror. One would 
imagine that the terror of it (if any reason or right feeling 
were left in man) would make the doctrine of divine, trans- 
forming, assisting grace, to be welcomed with enthusiasm. 
Except in reliance on this, we should hear with utter 
despair the injunction, " Set your affection on things above, 
not on things on the earth." 

This remains the sovereign duty, the comprehensive 
precept, to us sojourners on earth. Let us attend a few 
moments to the subject and application of this command ; — 
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In the first place; — ^an indiscreet language may have 
sometimes been used by pious men and teachers, not 
maintaining exactly a due regard to the limitations on the 
latter part of the precept ; a language to the effect, almost, 
of requiring an absolute entire indifference, or contempt, to 
all terrestrial things ; insomuch, that the considerate reader, 
or hearer, has been saying within himself, "Now that is 
strictly impossible,*^ or " absurd." According to this, there 
is an essential, insuperable inconsistency between our duty 
and the very condition in which God has placed us. Some- 
times this language of excess has been, we may venture to 
say, a rather unthinking repetition of a kind of common- 
place; but ofben it has had a better origin, such as the 
retired, contemplative, devout life of some good men. (The 
language of religion has had a particular advantage in thi9 
respect, when it has come &om enHghtened and pious men, 
who have had much to do in the world — ^for example. Sip 
Matthew Hale.) Or it may have had its origin in short 
occasional seasons of peculiarly elevated feeling ; or in the 
state of feeling produced in good men by affliction, calamity, 
and persecution. 

But it is disserviceable to religion thus to preach, as it 
were, an annihilation of our interests in this world. They 
have claims, and they will make them good in defiance, 
whether allowed or not. But these claims must be allowed. 
Think in how many ways we are made susceptible of 
pleasure and pain from "the things on the earth;" and to 
what an amount, in passing fifby, sixty, or seventy years 
upon it. Now we may surely believe that, &llen and guilty 
as we are, our Creator does not wiU the pleasure denied, or 
the pain endured, more than is inevitable to our mortal 
condition, or disciplinary toward our future life. And 
therefore we may, in regulated measurOi desire the pleasing, 
and be anxious to avoid the painful. 
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But think how much interest, and attention, and care, are 
necessary to ayoid the ills of this mortal life ! How much 
concern and study must be appHed directly to temporal 
things, in order that, on the whole, we may have the most 
benefit of our relations to this' terrestrial scene. The 
particulars that might be specified will occur to every one. 
Health is deservedly an object of great interest and care. 
"j^ection** is inevitably and justly "set** on it — ^and a 
person's near relatives in life — ^and then, as a matter 
concerning both himself and them, his temporal condition, 
in the plainest sense of that epithet ; no smaU interest, that 
is to say," affection** is necessarily "set** on competence 
(especially in times when this is very difEicult and 
precarious). As we have referred to the "times** we may 
add, that a man that looks on the conduct of public affairs, 
by which his own, and his fiunily's, and his fellow citizens' 
welfare are deeply affected, will necessarily feel very 
considerable interest in that direction. He must "set** 
some "affection** on what he is convinced would be the 
best, or at least a better, state of things. Again, if he is a 
man of cultivated intellect and taste, then he cannot avoid 
being interested in the beauties and wonders of nature, the 
great works of hiunan intellect and genius, or the 
discoveries of science. Now in such points, it is seen how 
intimate is our relation to this world. And in some pro- 
portion to the intimacy and the number of our relations to 
this world, will it inevitably be that " affection ** must be 
"set on things on the earth,** 

But, how striking and how sad it is here to consider, that 
the relations to this present world are the only ones 
practically recognized by the far greater niunber of 
mankind ! Think, if any religious instructor were to exhort 
them to such an- utter disregard of their temporal interests as 
they actually indulge respecting their eternal ones^ — ^what 
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madness would be charged ! A fortiori, then, is not theirs 
an awful madness ? 

Let us turn to the other view of the subject ; that is, the 
higher class of our relations. By the nobler part of our 
nature, we are placed in the most solemn relations to 
another economy. ^ And not to have a deep sense of this 
fact implies that something is enormously wrong. This 
immortal spirit was appointed but for a few years to this 
earth ; but etemaUy to another state. And it is. placed in 
relations comporting with its eterpity of existence; — to 
God, the one infinite Being — the one sole perfect and 
independent Essence ; — ^to the Bedeemer, the Lord, and the 
life of the new economy; — ^to an unseen state; — ^to an 
order of exalted, holy, and happy beings in that state ; — ^to a 
pure, exalted, and endless felicity in that state. And do I 
give, in conformity to one law of my nature, a great 
measure of my affection to the things to which I have a 
subordinate temporary relation, and refuse affection towards 
those to which I have an eternal relation ? How marvellous 
and how lamentable, that the soul can consent to stay in the 
dust when invited abov« the stars; having in its own 
experience the demonstration that this is not its world; 
knowing that even if it were, the possession will soon cease ; 
and having a glorious revelation and a continual loud call 
from above ! 

But it is on the duty as considered not absolutely, but 
comparatively, of setting the affection "a5oi?c," that we 
should insist. What should be the comparative state of the 
affections, as towards the one and the other ? And what 
can the answer be but, plainly and briefly, that there must 
be at the lowest account a decided preponderance in favour 
of spiritual and eternal things ? At the lowest state of the 
case, we repeat, for alas ! this is but little to say for the 
feelmg towaxdi^ things so contrasted, so immensely different 
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in Talue ! This is the lowest ground on which a man can 
justly deem himself a Christian. Por how is the great 
object of Christ at aU accomplished in a man Yfho%Q preference 
ifi not gained to those things which Christ came to redeem 
men to P And consider ! if no more than barelj this is 
attained, how often this itself is likely to be put in doubt. 
On aU accounts, therefore, how clearly it is a duty and an 
interest to aspire to every attainable degree beyond a mere 
positive preponderance. "We may even assert that this 
aspiration is an indispensable sign or symptom. 

And this may lead to the question, — What may be safely 
taken as indications, or proofs, that there is the required 
preponderance ? Now in most cases of comparison and 
preference, a man has no need to seek or think about the 
evidence of his preference ; it is a matter of prompt and 
unequivocal consciousness. And if in any case in the 
universe, it should be so here ! How happy to have it thus I 
But, even with good men, the case is not always such (far 
from it !) as to make a reference to tests and proofs unne~ 
cessary or useless. There is to be nothing mysterious in 
the matter and operation of these tests ; — nothing like the 
Urim and Thummim ; — ^nothing like the ordeals j — ^it is an 
afair of plain, serious, faithful thought. 

Por example, let a man take the occasion to examine, 
when he is very strongly interested by some one temporal 
object or concern, whether he can say, more than all this is 
the interest I feel in " the things that are above.'* When 
he is greatly pleased with some temporal possession, or 
success, or prospect, and his thoughts suddenly turn to the 
higher objects, is he then decidedly more pleased ? or does 
he feel a deep and earnest solicitude that this temporal good 
may not injure him in his higher interests ? If he suffers 
or apprehends something very grievous as to his temporal 
interests, does he deliberately feel that he would /ow rather 

TOL, I. C 
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mffer so than in his spiritual interests P Or again, in such 
a case, does he feel a strong oyerbalancing consolation from 
" things above ?*' Is he more pleased to give the earnest 
application of his mind to the higher objects and interests 
than to any inferior ones ? (As a mian digging in the con- 
fidence he should find gold, would labour with more soul and 
spirit than one raising stones or planting trees.) Does he 
feel that, on the whole, he would do more, or sacrifice more, 
for the one than for the other ? While greatly interested 
in a temporal pursuit, does he habitually charge it upon his 
soul, and actually endeavour, that he do with still greater 
intenseness prosecute a higher object ? If he perceives that 
las pursuit of a temporal object is beginning to outrun (if 
we may so speak) his pursuit of the nobler, does he solemnly 
intermit, in order that this may not be the case ? " How 
vigorously I am pursuing this — But what is that which I am 
leaving behind ? If I leave that behind, ii will stay ! It 
wiU pun no race with a worldly spirit. Let me instantly 
draw in ! " Is he constantly, or very often, impelled to the 
divine throne to implore grace and strength that there may be 
a decided preponderance ? the witness for him " above " that 
there is that proof at least of his affections there ? If, by the 
advance of life, he is sensible that he is fast going out of the 
" things on the earth," does he rise above all regret at this, 
in the view of the sublimer objects ? " Do you compas- 
sionate me because I am growing old — ^because I cannot stay 
long here ? You mistake ! Yonder is the scene to which I 
am animated in approaching." We wiQ only add, — ^in his 
occupation and transactions with the '^ things on the earth," 
has he acquired the habit of imparting even to those con- 
cerns a principle and a reference still bearing toward the 
higher objects ? — Such questions as these would be the 
points for placing and keeping the subject in a state of trial 
and proof; would be an admonition, too, of the necessity of 
applying all the force in the higher direetioii. 
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Now how liappy to be in such a state of decided prefer- 
ence in the devotement .of the affections! Happy! con- 
sidering that to those higher things we are in a constant, 
permanent relation ; whereas our relation to the terrestrial 
is varying and transient. (Seflect, how many things on the 
earth we have been in relation to, but are no longer, and 
shall be no more.) Happy ! because a right state of the 
affections toward the superior objects is the sole security for 
our having the greatest benefit of those on earth. Por that 
which is the best in the inferior is exactly that which may 
contribute to the higher ; and that will never be found but 
by him who is intent on the higher. Happy ! because 
every step of the progress which we must make in leaviug 
the one is an advance toward a blessed and eternal conjunc- 
tion with the other. 

And then, finally (what we adverted to at the beginning), 
that circumstance of transcendent happiness, that in the 
superior state of good men there wiU be no contrary 
attractions, no diverse and opposed relations to put their 
choice and their souls in difficulty or peril ! 

January 2%th, 1822. 
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LECTTJEE m. 

THE BELP-DTSCIFLOrE SUITABLE TO CEBTAIN 

KEKTAL STATES. 

Pboyebbs xxiii. 19. 
" Be wise^ and guide thine heart in the way^"* 

I WILL acknowledge not to have been able to fall upon a 
passage of scripture exactly to the point to which I should 
hope it may be profitable to direct our attention for a few 
moments. Though, in effect, and in a general way, innu- 
merable passages inculcate the kind of lesson which we are 
wishing to enforce. 

The thing proposed may be stated in very few words. 
In our course through life, our minds are liable to be (they 
actually are in succession and change) placed in certain 
states of feeling, strongly marked, and, for the time, strongly 
prevailing. And this by causes, by influences and circum- 
stances, independent of our will. "We might call them 
moods; by many serious persons they are denominated 
frames. They are produced by facts and events that we 
witness or hear of; — by views of the state of the world; — 
by particular subjects of thought, forcibly impressed on our 
minds ; — ^by circumstances in our own immediate condition ; 
— ^by the state of our health ; — ^by even the seasons of the 
year. And they form a state of feeling, distinguished by a 
stronger character, from the quiet, ordinary tone. Wow the 
lesson we would wish to inculcate is just this ; that these 
states of feeling, thus involuntarily produced, should be 
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carefully turned to a profitable account; tliat we sHould 
avail ourselves of what there is in them specificallj adapted 
to afford improvement. 

It is hardly necessary to make the previous observation, 
that there are many strong feelings to which we are liable 
which we are not to talk of turning to account, they being 
absolutely evil, such as should be resisted, repressed, and 
crushed altogether. For instance, envy, — ^malice, — ^revenge, 
— ^a rebellious feeling against GFod; such as these can be 
turned to no profitable account; they are not like some 
natural evils which may, as poisons may, be made medi- 
cinal ; not so these moral and spiritual poisons ; at least by 
man they cannot be turned to beneficial use ; doubtless they 
can by Gk)d, else, infinite power and goodness would not 
have permitted their existence in his creation. 

But the states of feeling to which we refer are such as 
are not essentially and necessarily evil. They may be called 
a kind of natural seasons in the soul ; somewhat parallel to 
the seasons and the climates of the natural world ; only not 
having their regularity and fixed order. They have their 
evils, and may be suffered to become great evils ; but still 
are available to good, by a wise and religious care. In 
other terms, they may be described as elements, having in 
them what may be applied to the very best and most advan- 
tageous uses. These varied states of feeliag are of the two 
great classes, the pleasing, and the unpleasing ; the latter 
being felt oftener and more sensibly. 

But we will begin with an illustration of the more 
pleasing ord^r. Tou can easily represent to yourselves the 
example of a person quite in the sunshine of feeling; 
a person perhaps constitutionally cheerful, — ^in excellent 
health, — in the prime of life, — and a great number of cir- 
cumstances around him very much according to his wishes. 
And in addition to all this, there may be, at ftoma ^^TNiKss^^flt 
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season, some more than ordinary cause to animate the plea- 
surable state of his mind ; — some bright smiles of what we 
call " good fortune," beaming out upon him ; — some import- 
ant matter that was depending, decided in his &your; — 
some new delightful confidence or acquisition, in regard to 
the interests of £riendship and affection ; — some gratifying 
circumstance in the affairs of his family. Now you have 
the image before you of the person in this high exhilaration ; 
his soul oyerrunning with delight, his countenance lighted 
up with animation ! 

But, do you gravely consider the case ? How will it be 
with him, what wiU be the benefit of aU this, if he do not 
exercise reflection ? if he do not " guide his heart ?" It is 
far too probable that all this wiU mightily tend and lead to 
direct evil; — ^to forgetfulness of Gtod, — ^to unbounded love 
of the world, — ^to banishment of all thought of death and 
hereafter; perhaps to levity, frivoHty, and revelling in 
amusement and luxury. 

But at the very best it wiU be this ; namely, he will just 
indulge himself in the fiilness of his satisfaction. He will 
have no use of his delight but to enjoy it, — to devour it. 
And all he wiU think wiU be, '* To-morrow shall be as this 
day, and much more abundant." 

Now, what would you wish to say to him ? " Can you be 
content to have no good but this, of all this animation, and 
glow, and expansion of heart ? Just to give yourself up to 
be delighted, — ^to bound and dance in thoughtless felicity, 
like an animal of the spring, or an insect of the sunshine P 
You are suffering to consume away, in mere useless sparkle 
and blaze, a precious element of mind, which might, while 
it bums, be applied to some noble purposes." 

Here is the lesson which we are desiring to inculcate ; 
that is, the consideration of the valuable uses to which a 
bright season of the soul should be employed. It should 
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not, bj the way, be forgotten, that one point of wisdom in 
such a case, may be, somewhat to repress and sober such an 
exhilaration of the heart. There might be such an intozici^ 
tion of joyous sentiment as should be fit for nothing but 
wild mirth. But in truth, it will seldom be long before there 
shall be something or other to damp this, even without* 
seeking it. And the consideration that the fine pleasurable 
season of the spirits may not last long, but is liable to 
become chilled and overcast, should be a strong admonition 
for losing no time in turning it to the best account. And 
to what account might we suppose a wise man to turn 
it? 

In the first place, — it would surely be a wise application 
of this pleasurable state of feeling, to seek most seriously, 
that some of it may be directed into the channel of grati- 
tude to GK)d. Consider! Why am I not, at this hour, 
overwhelmed with distress, instead of these feeliags of 
delight? I deserve to be so, and many of my fellow 
mortals are so, who probably deserve it less. Is it not 
because G-od is exceedingly good to me? To constitute 
this state which I am now enjoying, how many cares and 
gifts of that beneficent Pather, — ^how many collective rays 
of mercy from that open heaven! And does my heart 
absorb all, and refiect nothing ? ALL this that tells me of 
the Supreme Benefactor, does it really but make me, or 
prove me, an Atheist ? In what manner — by what means 
— ^am I expecting ever to be reminded of Gtod — ever to be 
drawn toward him, if his goodness has no such efiect ? If my 
heart has absolutely no will to send upward any of its gratify- 
ing emotions, as incense to him, what must be its condition ? 
Is not this a reflection calculated instantly to cluli all this 
delight ? If , in these pleasurable emotions, there is nothing 
of a nature that admits of being sent up in grateful devo- 
tion, what estimate should I form of my i^kauaus^^ \sl^ 
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happiness? Content! delighted! with a happiness which 
hj its very nature estranges me from God !'* 

Prom which we may observe, — that it will be a wise and 
valuable use of any season of unusual gladness, to watch 
narrowly the effect which earthly felicity has upon our 
minds, in order that the happy, the self-complacent man 
may see what kind of nature he has to be acted upon ; — ^a 
sad nature, truly, if he sees the fact to be, that the more 
its wishes are gratified the worse it becomes, if left to it- 
self ! Thus should we watch in order to see the practical 
proof of the manner in which earthly delight acts on the 
heart, unless combined with a sanctifying religion. 

There may have been a great deal of unthinking declama- 
tion about the dangers of prosperity, the perverting guile 
of earthly pleasure, and topics of this kind. And how often 
have the gay, the young, the prosperous smiled contemptu- 
ously at such discourse ! But let us admonish them, that 
that/ have no business to deride declamation who will not 
attend to jproqf; and when that proof is in their own souls, 
at their own most serious cost! A man that shall in a 
right manner make the kind of observation we are describ- 
ing, wiU certainly — not desire to have distress and pain 
instead of his gladness and gratification — but he will be 
alarmed into earnestness and prayer that Gk)d may never 
let him fancy himself happy, independently of the divine 
sources of felicity. 

But for fear of being tedious, we might pertinently have 
applied the admonition to this lively, delighted state of 
the spirits as owing to certain particular causes or occa- 
sions ; — as for instance, the recovery of health, from great 
suffering and peril, or protracted languishing. This is 
generally a season of extremely pleasurable feeling ; but 
often suffered to be mere pleasure, tending to no use ; — 
the mere joy of having escaped ; — the gladness of a prisoner 
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got loose, before he is sober enough to think what he shall 
do with his liberty. But to what purpose, then, has the 
man been disciplined by suffering, and then rescued by a 
merciful hand ? He should be anxious to "guide his heart'* 
to those purposes which affliction should have taught him. 
In this animation of feeling he has, in a sense, a douhle life, 
that which was lost to him during illness being virtually 
restored to him by this extra animation. 

"We might have specified that delighted state of feeling — 
that fine climate or weather of the soul — ^which some per- 
sons experience from the beautiful seasons and scenes of 
nature. Amidst such feelings the thought should never be 
long absent ; " How can I, as a wise man and a Christian, 
take the best advantage of this awakening of my sensibi- 
lity ?'* No man ever seems to have felt more of this influence 
than the poetic and inspired Hebrew ; and no reader of the 
Psalms needs to be informed to what use he directed these 
feelings. 

"We shall not specify any more of the particular modes 
and occasions of these bright and warm states of feeling. 
But considering them generally, we cannot too strongly 
urge the duty which accompanies them. They should be 
regarded as cultivators regard the important weeks of the 
spring ; — as mariners regard the blowing of favourable winds ; 
— as merchants seize a transient and valuable opportunity 
for gain ; — as men overlaboured, and almost overmatched in 
warfare, regard a strong reinforcement of fresh combatants. 
The spring and energy of spirit felt in these pleasurable 
seasons of the heart, should be applied to the use of a more 
spirited performance of the Christian duties in general, 
but especially to those which are the most congenial ; such 
as the exercises and services most directly expressive of gra- 
titude to God ; — ^the study and exertions for promoting the 
happiness of men. 
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It is more than time to turn to a darker side of our sub- 
ject. We cannot have been dreaming that these seasons 
of pleasure are prevailing through the general experience 
of our race ; or with frequency or long duration in the ex- 
perience of almost any one. The Christian admonisher 
to ^^ guide the hearty'* will find the occasions but few for ex- 
horting men to turn their joy to a wise account, compared 
with the cases of a far different kind. It were indeed a 
gloomy calculation, if it could be made, what proportion of 
time is passed by mankind coUectiyely in a state of feeling 
decidedly infelicitous, as compared with their experience of 
animated pleasure. But a still far worse view of the case 
is this ; namely, how smaU a portion of their painful feeling 
turns to any good account. 

We do not mean to take a condition of severe and over- 
whelming distress as the subject of the present admonition. 
Greatly short of this, there are occasional states of darkened, 
gloomy feeling, continuing for a while, in which sensibility 
becomes pensiveness, and gravity sadness ; in which there 
is a strong tendency, for the time, to serious ideas and 
musings of the more melancholy class. It is as if an ac- 
customed barrier had been thrown down on olie side of 
the mind, to admit an invasion of austere thoughts, and 
unwelcome and threatening images. The immediate cause 
may have been some untoward turn of events ; — some pain- 
ful disappointment ; — or the death of relatives or fnends ! 
— and constitutional tendency or defective health may 
contribute. 

Kow, this infelicitous season of the soul — shaU it not be 
turned, by wisely " guiding the heart," to lasting advantage? 
And how may it be so P In many instances all this posea- 
ble benefit is refused and lost. It is a bad sign when we 
see a person in this state of feeling just merely anxious and 
endeavounng to escape from it ; when there is a horror of 
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solitude ; — a recourse to any thing that will help to banish 
reflection ; such as change of place ; — making excursions ; — 
contriving visits and parties; — endeavouring to force the 
spirits up to the pitch of lively society ; — even trying amuse- 
ments, when really Httle in the mood for amusement. This 
is a wretched and self-defrauding management. 

Certainly, the censure must have some terms of qualifi- 
cation. It is to be acknowledged that, in some cases, a 
gloomy state of the mind is very directly caused by a disor- 
dered or debilitated condition of the body. And when we 
speak, too, of a constitutional melancholy temperament in 
some persons, we are but expressing, probably, some myste- 
rious sympathy of the mind with its corporeal tenement. 
Now, in cases, decidedly of this kind, expedients of alleviation 
will, to a certain extent, be very properly sought in movement 
— change of scene — or communication with more cheerful 
spirits. 

But, for the far greater number of persons experiencing 
these occasional graver, darker, seasons of the mind, there is 
no such concession to be made. This state of mind should be 
regarded not as a Kind of disorder to be relieved and escaped, 
but as a visitation to be improved. 

One might address such a person thus ; — '' Now, it is 
too probable that, during your past life, there has been far 
too little of the voluntary exercise of grave, deep thought, 
of choosiug serious and solemn subjects of reflection, and 
with im appropriate temper of feeling; that is to say, 
what a gay spirit would deem a gloomy feeling, and what 
vou may have averted or evaded as such. Now that causes 
independent of your will have placed you, as it were, in the 
very element of such thought and feeling, let not your 
chief aim and eflbrt be to escape from it ! You had not 
seriousness enough to go into a solemn temple ; but now 
that a hand not to be resisted has led, you ixiiK> \\>)\& ^^\^ 
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sole attention to be fixed on the door ? — ^while the oracles 
of God are inscribed there ! the images of the dead are 
standing there ! visions of futurity are disclosed there ! 
Now that light thoughts, and brisk spirits, and worldly 
pleasures and hopes, are aloof for a while, do take the op- 
portunity for serious consideration. Eeflect! — are there 
no great and solemn questions hitherto, most unwisely, 
left undecided ? "When will you be willing to bring them to 
a decision ? Is it to be when you shall have recovered the 
easy or gay tone of feeling which always averts you jfrom 
such subjects? Have you yet come to a determinate 
judgment on the state of your mind, in reference to its 
greatest interests ? If not, is a season of unusually grave 
feeling, of all times the wrong one for such a purpose? 
Have you yet come to a fuU consent of the soul to take 
death and eternity into the system of your interests ; into 
an intimate combination with aU. that you are wishing, 
projecting, and pursuing ? If scarcely so,— when is this 
grand point to be effected? WiU these solemn objects 
come to your view with more gracious ajpects ; will they 
be welcomed nearer to you, when you shall have again be- 
come more satisfied or delighted with the gratifications of 
this life ? Shall you call them to meet you in the flowery 
garden of pleasure ? — ^in your circles of gaiety ? — among 
your treasures of acquired gain ? Eeflect ! — ^have you yet 
come absolutely to meet God, in your capacity of a sinner 
condemned, — and to be pardoned and saved? And have 
you come really and effectually to a believing and grateful 
reception of the offered redemption by Jesus Christ ? If 
there be any thing dubious as to this great matter, are you 
impatient to hasten away into a state of feeling in which 
you may slumber over such a question, and such a doubt ?" 
Or, supposing these great interests not to be in doubt and 
hazard, — if there is amy duty, or any temptation with respect 
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to which the darker season of feeling would aid him to pre- 
pare his mind, is it wise to reject that aid ? 

Now is not this a reasonable pleading? It is but re- 
quiring that a man should not be willing to come out from 
a temporary and special state of feeling without having 
availed himself of that advantage which it has specially 
offered him ? 

But very briefly we will apply the admonition to only one 
more particular state of feeling which not seldom, visits an 
observer of mankind; namely, an indignant excitement of 
mind against human conduct. It will not be pretended that 
this is one of those feelings that ought to be extinguished as 
absolutely eviL It is what the best men have made no 
scruple of indulging and avowing ; the worthiest teachers, 
protesters, and reformers. But, to make the best advantage 
of it, a man must very wisely " guide his heart." He look'i 
abroad and sees an infinity of things as he knows they ought 
not to be ; — every kind of perversity, depravity, and wrong . 
— ^and in many instances iniquity triumphing in power and 
success. And at times the flame of indignation is made to 
bum with violence, by some particular occurring instance of 
great iniquity. Now, he cannot but be sure that, within 
certain limitations, he " does well to be angry." But then 
the admonition, "Take care that you manage this fire to 
answer a good purpose, and that you do not bum yourself." 
"What purpose ? It may enforce on you the necessity of a 
most carefully disciplined judgment. It may surely con- 
tribute to aggravate your permanent impression of the ex- 
treme evil of sin, (let every indignant emotion go thither) ; 
—^and, therefore, to "justify" the Almighty in that part of 
his economy which is directed in hostility against it; to 
impress upon you that which is so much to be hated, is no 
less to be dreaded. Therefore beware i/ourselfi The in- 
dignant thoughts and emotions thus going outward^ may 
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snrely admonisli you against leaving all to an indulgent 
judgment witliin. Amidst these indignant feelings, there 
should be suggested a warning against a deceptive manner 
of comparing yourself with others. This state of feeling 
may admonish you of the sovereignty of Grod. You look at 
all this ; you are impotent and cannot put an end to it. 
Ood sees it all; he is omnipotent, and could end it in a 
moment. There is a reason why he does not. You must 
submit in mystery and humility to Hs supreme wisdom. 
AndyfinaQy, should it not contribute to the desire of a better 
world ? and to a more earnest application to all that which 
may prepare you for it ? " 

Here we close these observations. These few exemplifi- 
cations may contribute to show, how those involuntary states 
of feeling, which come upon us for a time, may be turned to 
a valuable use ; that so we may carry out of the world with 
us benefits acquired by the divine aid, &om all the Tnental 
seasons through which we shall have passed. 

February 13, 1822. 



LECTUBJS IV. 

THE BIGHT MODE OF QlVUfa AND BECElYHTO BEFBOOF. 

Qalatiaits iv. 16. 

**Am I therefore become yov/r enemy, hecauee I tell you the 

truth? " 

Men commonly assign a number of the persons and 
things within their sphere to the classes, respectively, of 
friends and enemies. There are beings that have in them 
an evil spirit toward ns, and there are those that have a good 
one. And it is of very great importance that men rightly 
account of what are such, (i. e. friends and enemies), 
because very much of what men are, and what they do, 
depends on what they account friends and enemies. Many 
things in our notions, tastes, habits, practices, if traced back 
to the cauee, are what they are, because such and such men 
were regarded by us as friends or as enemies. 

How disastrous, therefore, that perversity of apprehension 
through which enemies have so often been accounted friends, 
and friends enemies ! And especially conspicuous has this 
perversity been in regard to the point suggested in our text, 
namely, whether it should be esteemed the part of a friend 
faithfully to tell men the truth ; — and whether the suppres- 
sion of truth, and the substitution of its opposite, should 
not be held to mark the character of an enemy. 

Advert, in your thoughts, to the first temptation in the 
world, — ^the first communication to man of opinion and 
advice, after God had finished speaking. The most gross, 
and impious, and pernicious falsehood was pronounced; 
what there was the moat absolute eyidence ixmsXi \)^ ^>i^« 
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And it was taken for the language of a friend! Por 
what plainer proof can there be that the speaker is regarded 
as a friend, than that his advice is practically taken, when 
the taking of it inyolves the most momentous interests ! 

It is but in passing, that we notice how much into the 
dark this fact plunges us, in respect to the question, " What 
really was, in kind and degree, the original rectitude of 
man ?" The bare f3act proves, irresistibly, that too much of 
what many systematic divines have inconsiderately written 
can be no better than poetry. 

Again, in exemplification of how men have judged of 
friends, — how d^d the world become covered with a deluge 
of error, but because those were accounted friends who 
spoke the reverse of truth ? Ask again, where and when 
has it been that flatterers were not admitted and welcomed 
as friends ? What a prodigious singularity in history were 
it, if there were recorded any nation, or tribe, or city, in 
which these were generally and practically discouraged and 
silenced, and honest truth was the way to favour ! When- 
ever was it, that honest truth was the obvious expedient of 
self-interest ? Self-interest with men is to be promoted by 
giving them the persuasion that we are their friends. Well 
then, has their faithfulness been the way in which men have 
gone about to make their fellow mortals esteem them for 
friends ? How often has the amicable state of feeling been 
broken up by telling the truth, even when done in a proper 
spirit and manner! The great apostle himself, seems not 
without apprehension of such an effect, sincere as he was, 
and affectionate, and venerable, and even speaking to them 
with the authority of God. And still, and always, is not 
this honest expression of truth one of the most difficult and 
hazardous things a friend has to do ? All which is but one 
more example to show that, in this world, whatever is the 
best in a thing, is the most difficult to be had, and to be 
^ept in that thing. 
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But, now, in a general theoretical judgment, men would 
approve, by implication at least, what is so unwelcome 
when it comes to the practice. 

" What would you toish your friend to he f " 
Answer. " "Whatever else, I would wish him to be sin- 
cere." Sincere ! and what then ? "What is his sincerity ? 
Not a thing simply and silently within himself. 
" What toould you wish your friend to he?" 
Answer. " That he should take a very genuine interest 
in my welfare, and be desirous to promote it." Well! and 
is his sole and sovereign rule for consulting and promoting 
your welfare to be, that he should always please you ? If 
he deliberately thinks that certain things are true, and that 
though the representation of them will not sound quite 
graciously in your ears, it is important to your welfare that 
they should be pressed on your attention, what is he to do ? 
what will he truly seeking to promote your welfare ? 
" What would you wish yowr. friend to he /" 
Answer. "A person of a clear, sound, discriminating 
judgment, and a decided preference, in aU. things, for what 
is right." Well, but he will exercise this judgment on you; 
and would you not wish to have the benefit of it, so exer- 
cised ? And his strong, discerning, conscientious preference 
of what is right, — must he take care never to signify it in 
any way that should convey an admonition or reproach to 
you? 

" What would you wish your friend to he f " 
Answer. " That he should not be a man full of self-com- 
placency, a self-idolater, but observant and severe toward 
his own errors and defects." Indeed ! and is this the man 
that is to be quite insensible to your defects and faults ? is 
he not to apply the same law ? Or, if he does perceive and 
judge, is it his duty to cherish in you that very self-com- 

TOL. I. D 
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placency whicli you require He should not have in himself? 
Is he to be content that you should be that which you could 
not tolerate him to be ? We might yet again ask, 
" What would you wish your friend to he f " 
Answer. " I should wish he were a man that would 
include me expressly in his petitions to the Gt)d of all 
gra<;e, praying that, among other things, I might be cor- 
rected, improved, and delivered from those evils which he 
perceives in me, and Gk)d far more clearly." 

"Well now, are these evils too sacred for any finger but 
that of God to touch ? Are you, with your faults, like the 
holy ark? — if Uzzah apply a hand, he must be smitten! 
May not the friend venture to say thus to you — " I have 
prayed for you against such and such things ?" Would you 
be displeased that he would thus gently and seriously excite 
you to make the same requests yourself? Or at least excite 
you to think, whether they are not such as you would do 
well to make, and do well to adopt a corresponding self- 
discipline ? We will but suppose one more answer to the 
question, 

" Wh(xt would you wish yowr friend to 5c f" 
Answer. " I would wish him to be such that, as the last 
residt of my communications with him, a great deal of 
whatever may be defective and wrong in me shall have been 
disciplined away.'* But by what manner of operation, if he 
is never to hint at such a thing ? Is it to be by some moral 
magic ? Or is he to presume no ftirther than to admonish 
by example? What! not even if he perceives that that 
admonition does not take effect ? How many pointed sug- 
gestions of his mind is he to withhold from putting into 
words, in waiting to see whether they will arise in your own 
thoughts? May he not justly despair of accomplishing 
much beneficial correction, so long as he must not say that 
he intends or wishes to do it ? so long, in short, as he feels 
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liimself in hazard of becoming, in your regard, an " enemy" 
by telling you the truth ? 

Thus men will profess, and perhaps unthinkingly believe, 
that they derive the most essential benefits derivable from a 
true friend ; but if he shall offer to impart them, he becomes 
an " enemy !" But consider, what an invitation, the while, 
this temper of mind gives to real enemies ; — ^to the flatterer ; 
— ^to the designing hypocrite; — ^to every imposition the 
mind can put on itself; — and to the great deceiver of 
souls ; — ^to amy thing but salutary truth ! 

The great cause of this perversity and repugnance is, that 
it cannot be but that plain truth (by whatever voice) must 
say many things that are unpleasing. All censure is so ; as 
it hurts that most quick, and delicate, and constant of aU 
feelings, self-love. And censure ! who dares to say in how 
many points the full unmitigated application of truth to him 
would not be censure ? And who dares to say how many 
of these points might not be struck upon by a clear-sighted 
friend, that should unreservedly express "the truth?" 
Hence the disposition to regard him as an " enemy." 

Another thing greatly contributing to this feeling 
toward him is, a want of the real earnest desire to be in 
all things set right ; a kind of hollow truce which is kept 
up with conscience, with great difficulty, easily disturbed, 
and the disturbance painful ; therefore, " do not, do not 
come to provoke the enemy within !" 

And then, again, there is pride, reacting against a fellow 
mortal and fellow sinner. The man who expresses correc- 
tive truth, seems, for the time, to assume a certain kind of 
superiority. The admonisher, the reprover, seems to assume 
a capacity partaking of both lawgiver and judge. And 
this appearance will not be perfectly qualified away by any 
disavowal of all such assumption ; nor even by the man's 
declaring that he is sensible he is at the Bame tvs!L<& c^tl^xs^- 

D 2 
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ing also himself; and is desirous to take to Umself the 
admonition he gives. Still the sentiment of pride is, 
" What right has a fellow sinner, with his own defects to 
he corrected, thus to summon and arraign me before him as 
in judgment ?" 

Here how obviously is the consideration suggested, of 
the importance of a practical «cZ/.correction, in order to be 
able to admonish and correct others with dignity and effect. 

Another thing against a man's amicable reception in the 
character of a corrective instructor is, not seldom, a real 
difference of judgment on the matters in question. When 
the "Mend" ventures to express some accusatory "truth" 
(truth, as he deems it), the answer may be, " I do not admit 
it to be truth," and, of course, it is possible the respond- 
ent may be right. But if he only thinks so, he is inclined 
to take double offence. The corrector both has taken upon 
him to be a judge and censurer, and has judged and cen- 
sured wrong. The spirit of defensive hostility rises at once 
in the accused, and both are prompted to rush into " a just 
and necessary war T^ In this case, if it were possible for 
them to have friendly and Christian temper enough to 
argue the matter calmly, they might both receive advantage. 
The one, or the other, might be convinced of error, and 
ingenuously acknowledge it, glad to be just so much a 
gainer. Or, more probably, each might come to see reason 
to admit the other's representation in part, so that they 
should nearly coincide. The person reprehended might 
acknowledge the truth and justice to a certain extent, and 
at the same time succeed in showing the other that there 
are circumstances and considerations greatly modifying the 
attributed fault. Is it not mortifying to think how seldom 
such amicable discussion is permitted by temper and pride 
to take place even among good men ! 

We note only one thing more, as tending to excite in a 
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person hearing unpleasant truth a feeling as toward an 
" enemy," and that is, an imfavourable opinion or surmise, as 
to the motives of the teller of this truth. If it m truth, and 
useful truth, the motives of him that says it — should make no 
material difference. Even from an enemy real instruction 
has an undiminished value. But, as we are constituted, this 
consideration does make a great difference. But the person 
reprehended should reflect, how strongly the nature of the 
case tempts him to think unfavourably of the motives. Let 
him consider how slowly such surmises are entertained by 
him when he receives approbation or applause. Such com- 
placent expressions may have been repeatedly received fix)m 
the person who now, for once, ventures to utter blame. 
"Was he then accounted or suspected for an "enemy?" 
But is aU the assurance and evidence of his being a Mend 
to be annihilated by a few sentences in a different kind of 
language? 

Here, however, it is to be acknowledged that truth may 
sometimes be spoken in the spirit of an enemy, and for an 
enemy's purpose ; far from any intention to do good, or 
real love of truth. In many an instance it has been spoken 
and urged home, for the very purpose of mortifying and 
tormenting. Sometimes it has been spoken in triumphant 
revenge for admonitions and reproofs formerly received ; for 
the purpose of precluding a repetition of such imwelcome 
admonitions, and silencing the monitory voice. It has been 
uttered in the pure delight of being able to fix the reproach 
of something wrong on even the best men. It has been 
deliberately considered and kept back in readiness to be 
uttered when too late to do any good. It has even been 
digested and reserved in the mind to be uttered with 
infernal exultation, to inflict a pang on a person sinking in 
distress or in death. Let no speaker of truth, then, actu- 
ated by evil motives, content or acquit himself by being 
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able to sajr, ^'It was truth, and notlimg but truth, that I 
expressed." 

But, setting out of view all such depravity as this, we 
shall do well, to insist on a circumstance or two of pro- 
priety, in respect to the telling of unpleasant truth. 

!For one thing, it is self-evident that those who have to do 
this, should weU exercise themselves to understand what 
they speak of. If this be a rule of propriety generally, in 
the utterance of thoughts and judgments, it is especially so 
in respect to those which are to be expressed as reprehen- 
sions, directly applied to persons and to Mends; where 
some pain and displeasure may be expected to be caused, 
and opposition provoked. On such occasions how needful a 
knowledge of the subject, well-considered opinion, clear 
representation, pertinent sound argument. 

It hardly needs be said, that a real and evident friendly 
intention is of great avail. It may be added, that there 
should not be the same stress laid on everything, that may 
not be exactly as the corrective instructor thinks it ought. 
Indeed, many minor things may wisely be altogether passed 
over. 

Again, in presenting admonitory or accusatory truth, it 
should be the instructor's aim that the authority may be 
conveyed in the truth itself, and not seem to be assumed by 
him as the speaker of it ; that he may be the mere conveyer 
of the force of the subject. You have seen this difference 
exemplified no doubt. One man, a discreet and modest one, 
(and not the less strong for that) shall keep himself aa much 
as he can out of the pleading, and press the essential virtue 
and argument of the suhject. Another makes himself 
prominent in it, so that yielding to the argument shall seem 
to be yielding to him. His style, expressly or in effect, is 
this ; " I think my opinion should have some weight in this 
case." ''These arguments are what have satisfied me,^' 
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"If you have any respect for my judgment," &c. &c. So 
•that the great point with him is not so much that you 
should he convinced, as that he should have the credit of 
convincing you. 

Once more, — ^the teller of unpleasing truths should watch 
to select &vourable times and occasions C^mollia tempora 
JimdP^J; — ^when an inquisitive or docile disposition is most 
apparent ; — ^when some circumstance or topic naturally leads 
without formality or abruptness ; — when there appears to be 
in the way the least to put him (the person reproved) in the 
attitude of pride and hostile self-defence. 

It is an unhappy fact, that even among friends, the very 
reverse of this discreet and benevolent policy very generally 
prevails. Of all times, it is just in thatvsheii something has 
made them angry, — ^when the state of amicable feeling is for 
the time broken up, that they speak out the most of the 
ungracious truth which they have thought at other times. 
They have thought of it, and wished to say it, but did not 
know how ; they have waited for a fa/Vourable occasion, but 
it never seemed to come ; the subject has therefore been 
brooded over in silence, and perhaps created many an 
unamicable and unamiable mood, which was not explained. 

Till at length ! So that " the truth," (for we will 

suppose that there is much truth uttered in this explosion,) 
instead of doing any of the good which it might in a certain 
manner of communication, records itself, as it were, in deep 
and lasting mischief. What might, by wisdom and benevo- 
lence, have been made to fall as a salutary shower, is 
gradually collected and darkened till it bursts forth in a 
violent and destructive tempest. One great mischief of thus 
" telling the truth " is, that it can hardly ever afterwards be 
said in a conciliating and persuasive manner. I^t sub- 
ject is thenceforward to be avoided, or but reserved for 
another storm. 
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How mucH it is to be wished that all this could be mended; 
among friends especially. One thinks that, among them^ it. 
should be possible that the system of social communication 
might be constituted on such high principles, that it should 
be understood as their mutual wish and claim to have the 
advantage of one another's faithfdl friendly animadversions. 
Or that, at least, more particular friends might expressly 
recognize this as a right and obHgation. Think, if thiff were 
practicable, what a benefit it might be ! Consider, how 
many thoughts there are, in their separate minda, concerning 
one another, which would be beneficially corrective, if they 
could come by some intuition into the other's mind 
respectively. How often it has occurred to you ; — " This 
that is in my thoughts when I think of him — ^I do wish it 
could be in his — ^for I am sure it would have some good 
effect ; that is to say if it could be in his mind, without 
being suggested from mine ; but, as so suggested, I cannot 
be sure it would be at all efficacious." The fear of what our 
text expresses, still hangs over the mind, an^ shuts it up 
from the desired communication. And no wonder, when 
this has so often been the experience of the most genuine 
friends, in presenting salutary truth ; so often the experience 
of the worthiest instructors, parents, ministers, philan- 
thropists ; of prophets and apostles, of Moses and Paul ; 
nay, of our divine Lord, and Master, and Eedeemer him- 
self! 

But still, let not the sincere friend suffer himself altogether 
to despond. And that this task and service of telling the 
truth may not be in vain, and worse, we cannot, in conclu- 
sion, too strongly insist on the duty with respect to hearing 
it. Men should be aware, that it is an imfavourable symptom 
of the state of the mind, when there is an excessive and 
irritable delicacy as to hearing things which are the contrary 
of Aatbery. Is it a wise self-love that would thus draw a 
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protective and inviolable line round everytliing tHat is ours ; 
round all the defects and faults we m&j have, which are our 
closest and most mischievous enemies ? As if a garrison 
should make a point of most sacredly protecting the very- 
traitors it knows or suspects it has within, because they 
belong to their town ! 

The right disposition of mind is, that which desires 
earnestly "the tstjth!" — "the tbuth!'* in whatever 
manner it may come to us. Not that the manner of its 
being conveyed is quite indifferent ; far jfrom it ; but " the 
TBiTTH," howsoever it come, has its own intrinsic eternal 
value. And what a fool I am, if I will not take it, and 
apply it to its use, just because the manner of its coming to 
me has not pleased me ! Even from an avowed enemy, as it 
has often been said, we ought to be willing to learn ; 
but surely then, when it is from a Mend, a Christian 
Mend! 

Eecollect the disposition of the psalmist, "Let the 
righteous smite me, it shall be a kindness ; let him reprove 
me, it shall be an excellent oil, which shaU not break my 
head." Let it be remembered, that there have been many 
instances in which a Mend, silent when he should have 
spoken, has himself afterwards received the reproof, in 
serious and pathetic terms, for not having done so, &om the 
person whom he declined to admonish. 

Finally, if there be those who are of a temperament so 
painftilly and irritably susceptible,'that they really can no 
way bring themselves to be willing to hear corrective truth 
from others, how strong is the obligation that they should 
look so much the more severely to themselves. 

Felruary 28, 1822. 
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Oy COMBINING WATCHFULNESS AND PEATBB. 

Matthew xxvi. 41. 
" Watch and pray that ye enter not into ten^tation" 

This is one of the last sentences uttered bj our Lord 
to his disciples before his death. All he appears to have 
said to them the remainder of that dreadful night, would 
M but yerj few moments. And, this circumstance of being 
nearly the last, would seem to give it a peculiar and so- 
lemn emphasis. The last, — ^the end of any prolonged series, 
if at all important, has some peculiar relation to our most 
serious feelings; how it finds them out, moves them into 
exercise, — even men of mirth are somewhat graver ! 

If the last in an important series is considered with 
respect to prospect, it is regarded like coming to the brink 
of a gulf; — ^if with regard to retrospect, it seems as it were 
to collect, and stand representative of the importance of all 
the preceding, as if it had a voice and said, '^ They aU. speak 
this once more by me, that speak the last.*' In the case 
of a revered friend and instructor, speaking nearly for the 
last time, it would seem as if his spirit, before it departed, 
went back to re-animat6, repeat, re-apply all his preceding 
instructions. It is as if he said, ''My spirit cannot 
come to yours in any new words, any more words; let it 
henceforward be felt as coming to you in those I have 
spoken before." And also . the sentences which he 
deliberately chose to utter last, would be felt as being 
instead of, and in some sense having the virtue of, all the 
other valuable things that he cannot now say. 
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But in the instance of our Lord, there were other most 
solemn and affecting circumstances, to give emphasis to his 
last expressions to his disciples. They "were uttered under 
the pressure of a mental agony, unparalleled in nature and 
degree in all time ; — ^in the near anticipation of a corporeal 
anguish, the severest that malignity could devise to inflict ; 
and all this inflicted on perfect goodness, and (as far as men 
were concerned) inflicted because of that goodness ; because 
he was in perfect antipathy to that moral evil which reigned 
triumphant, and raged at his interference. And all this was 
volimtarily encountered, not only by an original act of 
determination, but by an act of determination at each step 
renewed, and at each step in one sense revocable ; that is to 
say, if it had been morally possible for him to abandon the 
object. He said the case was such, and the whole grand 
design still so depending on his present determination, that 
myriads of angels would instantly have come at his 
requisition. And then with a sublime, and awful, and 
justly vindictive triumph, he could have left the world to 
destruction! But what had then become of the great 
purpose on which he came to redeem it? Now all this 
would afterwards in the minds of his disciples, and should 
in ours, be associated with his last admonitions. To think 
how he watched, and prayed, and suffered, and cared for his 
disdples and mankind, in the hour in which he said it ! 

The first word of the admonition was pointed at that 
immediate circumstance that they slept; even those three 
whom he had selected to go further with him in the 
melancholy garden for the purpose of their watching with 
him, even they fell asleep, once and again, — ^notwithstanding 
the awful character of the crisis. As if through an over- 
ruling appointment to show how completely he was placed, 
by his nature and his work, out of sympathy and co- 
operation ; — ^to show that he was a person, and that Jdz ^^a 
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a part — exclusive ana alone. How true was it tliat he " trod 
the wine-press alone !" Often would his disciples, in their 
subsequent career of apostles, reflect how totally inadequate 
they had been in all senses, to be in communication with 
him in that awful hour ! But we repeal; again, that every 
renewed recollection of the admonition to watch and pray in 
defence against temptation, would be enforced by powerful 
and affecting associations. 

We may be allowed to leave the strict and Kteral import 
of the term watching in the text for that larger sense in 
which it is so often used for exhortation in the 'New 
Testament. 

Tet it were not at all impertinent to dwell one moment 
on the admonition in that literal sense in which our Lord 
spoke it. It may surely be taken as a reproof of wasting in 
unnecessary slumber the time which should be employed in 
pra3riQg against temptation. It is at their own cost that 
any shall regard this as too trivial a thing for admonition 
and for conscience. Let it be honestly estimated what 
portion is reaUy necessary for refreshment and health. 
And then let the comparison be imagined between a person 
who shall habitually thus consume one hour in the twenty- 
four, more than this necessary measure, and another who 
shall save and employ that one hour each day in praying 
and especially in praying agaiast temptation. And what 
would the sum of the difference be in a whole life ! Think 
how many temptations that have been yielded to, would 
have been escaped or overcome had that lost hour been so 
employed. "Will any one say, that he has quite time enough 
still, for this good use, though one of his hours each day be 
so thrown away ? One answer would be, that it may well 
be doubted whether a person so undervaluing his time will 
actually employ much of it in this best use. The next 
observation would be, that it is a signal novelty, and an 
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excepted case (no very honourable exception neither), if 
there be a man who has decidedlj more than enough time 
for all his duties ; he need not be envied by those to whom 
the Great Master has assigned as much service as they can 
perform by the improvement of all their time. 

But now let us a little while consider the precept in its 
general and comprehensive application. " Watch and pray 
that ye enter not into temptation." There is enjoined 
here a feeling of apprehension and alarm. It is equivalent 
to saying — " Do not suffer yourself to be at ease." " Be- 
ware of quietly enjoying your life. Tou are lost if you live 
without fear." But there is an emotion of the heart against 
entertaining this state of feeling. "How grievous is it 
never to be secure ; never to be indulged in the happiness 
of an easy, unheeding confidence !" It suggests the idea of 
a place where a man can hardly go to sleep, lest the plun- 
derer or assassin be watching, or hovering near imseen ; or 
of a place where the people can walk out no whither, with- 
out suspicion of some lurking danger or enemy not far off; 
and are to be constantly looking vigilantly and fearfully 
round ; a place where they cannot ascend an eminence, nor 
wander through a sequestered valley, nor enter a blooming 
grove, nor even a garden of flowers, without having the 
image of the serpent, the wild beast, or a more deadly mis- 
chief in human shape, as vividly present to the imagination 
as the visible enemy is to the eye; a place where they 
would hesitate to enter in at a gate or a door though a 
friendly countenance (apparently such) were shown there 
to invite them in. It would be said, who could endure to 
live in such a place ? Then, my friends, who can endure to 
live in this world ? for these are but emblems of the condi- 
tion of danger in which the soul sojourns on earth. Such a 
picture represents the danger, but fails in the other respect, 
the apprehensive caution of the sojourneral 
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Por as to moral and spiritual dangers the greater number 
seem to have determined to indulge in a careless and almost 
unlimited confidence. "WTiat an amazing account of things, 
if it were possible to calculate the amount of suspicion, 
apprehension, vigilance, precaution, and preventive expe- 
dient among mankind, and then distinguish that proportion 
of these which has reference to moral and spiritual dangers! 
Would it not be as if the race thought themselves threat- 
ened on the one side, by more than all the plagues of 
Egypt, and on the other (where their most important 
interests lie) by merely some clouds of dust ? As a natural 
consequence, they are overrun, and spoiled, and ruined, by 
what they so little dread and guard against, that is to say, 
by temptations. 

For consider, in obedience to what, in agreement and 
conformity to what, but temptation is it, that the far 
greater part of what men are about, is done ? (After what 
is done simply for the support of our mortal existence.) 
Look around and see how it is because temptation is acting 
upon men that they are such; and act so! See how it 
despotically commands that man; how it beguiles that 
other ; surprises a third ; mingles with the better influences 
acting on a fourth! What but prevailing temptation should 
make the state of things throughout the moral scene be 
thus ? thus, that is contrary to the divine laws. 

And whence is it that temptation is so generally prevail- 
ing, so mightily prosperous in its operation ? Why does 
not the soul meet it, as water meets fire? The fearful 
cause is that it acts on a nature congenial and accordant to 
what it offers. It is fuel that meets fire ! What says our 
own experience ? Experience at what a cost ! That long 
and most costly lesson has been thrown away upon us, if 
we can any longer with a heedless confidence trust our 
natural disposition in such a world. Yes ! if we can care- 
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lessly tmst it, even though the Spirit of Q-od have imparted 

that infinite blessing — a principle of renovation, a pure 

pnnciple &om heaven, that abhors and £ghts against the 

evil as dwelling within or invading from without. But, 

indeed, the indispensable evidence of such a divine principle 

will be, an urgent and effectual sense of the necessity of 

watching and praying against temptation. 

" That ye enter not into temptation." The words seem 
to say very pointedly : Beware of the beginning ! of the 

beginning ! for it is in &tal connexion with the next ensuing, 

and yet conceals what is behind. And since temptation is 

sure to be early with its beginnings, so too should watching 

and praying ; early in life ; early in the day ; early in every 

undertaking ! What haste the man must make that will be 

beforehand with temptation ! 

" That ye enter not ;" that we do not inattentively admit 
the first actions of temptation upon us. How important 
in this reference is self-observation ! !For want of this, a 
succession of pernicious impressions shall have been made 
before the man is aware. 

" Enter not ;" that is, that we be cautious of venturing 
into any thing which we have reason to believe or suspect 
may soon become temptation. It may be fair and harmless 
at the outset, but how far on ? Can no one be led into sin 
but by rushing at the very first into what is flagrantly 
such ? " Enter not," that is, that we be considerate how 
a thing may become temptation. How may it, by a natural 
progress, affect the passions after a while? What may 
very probably fall in and mingle with it ? This demands 
an exercise of discerning foresight. 

" That ye enter not ;" that is, that we may be quickly 
alarmed at the indications that a thing is becoming tempta- 
tion. " Here a questionable effect is beginning upon me ; 
nay, but it is a bad effect." " Certain principles q€ trvi.\3QL 
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and duty are beginning to slacken their hold on me." 
Beware of becoming so partial to a thing that this circum- 
stance shall appear a trifling matter. You may have seen 
such examples ; uneasiness has been felt for awhile ; there 
may have been a questioning whether to relinquish the 
object; but the heart grew faster to it. Be cautious of 
pursuing an evident good in a way in which there must be 
temptation. Be specially fearful of that where, if there be 
good to be obtained, the good is to come afterwards, but 
the temptation first. K the temptation coming first shall 
blind my discernment of the good — cool my zeal or destroy 
my relish of it — ^if I should stop with the temptation and 
abandon the good! And be fearful of that where the 
temptation is certain and the good only possible, or at best 
only probable. A dangerous problem this, how much good 
possible, is worth how much temptation certain ? Beware 
of being beguiled in this manner, namely, that a positive 
unquestionable good can be alleged ; but in truth it is not 
this that is the real inducement, but that something con- 
nected with that good ofiers a pleasing temptation which 
can be entertained under the plea of the good. Be pecu- 
liarly suspicious in any case, where all appears pleasing and 
attractive, and there is nothing for mortification and self- 
denial. Let suspicion and alarm be awakened, when we 
find our minds at work to make out any thing to be innocent 
against doubt and uneasy conscience. Be careful that 
when unquestionable duty leads into the way of temptation, 
we stay not longer near the temptation than we are honestly 
about the duty. Beware of the kind of companionship that 
directly leads into temptation. But let no man be beguiled 
to think he is safe against temptation at the times when his 
only companion is himself. The whole tempting world may 
then come to him through the medium of the imagination. 
The great deep of his own evil heart may then be broken 
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up. In this solitude may come tliat tempter that came to 
our Lord in the desert. In truth, unhappily there is no 
situation or employment in which temptation is not to be 
apprehended. 

We only add, what yigilance and prayer are necessary 
against the sudden violent surprises of temptation ! These 
may come with as little warning almost as the dreadful 
accidents that be£Edl men's persons. A sudden flash of 
infernal fire kindles the passions, and prostrates the judg- 
ment and conscience. Divine aid can come as suddenly 
as these assaults. But who may confidently rely that it 
shall r 

Now, think of all this ; and then of a heedless, self-trust- 
ing, and prayerless habit of mind! What must be the 
consequence ? Serious persons amidst their self-reproachful 
reflections may be amazed at the preventing goodness of 
G-od that still worse has not befallen them. To think how 
many days and weeks they have begun, how many scenes 
and occupations passed through, with little of real earnest 
prayer, little of solicitous conscientious vigilance. How 
grateful should they be to think how many temptations 
they have been mercifully kept out of the way of^ which 
they probably would not have resisted! But let them 
consider whether the proper testimony of that gratitude 
will be, that henceforward they little care or apply to his 
heavenly protection. They would have cause to dread that, 
even if they should not be at length fiilly and finally given 
up to evil, they will be suffered to fall into some great 
iniquity, in order to rouse them by the horrors of guilt. 
Think solemnly of the frightful extent of the possibilities of 
falling into sin. And that it is an insult to God to cal- 
culate on escaping without the means he has enjoined. 
" Watch and pray." These must be combined; for watching 
without prayer were but an impious homage to oxm^Vi^^. 

VOL. I, E 
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Prayer without watcliing were but an impious and also 
absurd homage to Gk>d. 

And let it be observed, finally, what emphatic importance 
there is in the point of being saved firom ewtermg into 
temptation ; since when a man is fully in it, and under the 
strength of its influence, there is an end of watching, and 
an indisposition to pray ! 

March lUh, 1822. 



LECTUEE VI. 

SPIBITUAL 7BEED0M FB0DT7CED BY KITOWLEDaB 

OF THE TBTJTH. 

John viii. 22. 
" The truth shall make you free. 
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Toxr all recollect the reception given to this declaration 
of our Lord, and the reply, " We were never in bondage to 
any man.'* The Jews did not take his words in the sense 
he meant; — but let the sentence be taken in their own 
sense, and a more absurd reaction of pride is not easy to be 
imagined — " Were never in bondage to any man !" What ! 
had they not the Soman governor, with a division of the 
imperial guards, in their metropolis? They retained, in- 
deed, a little of the show of a monarchy, — a king by 
sufferance, over a people tributary to a foreign power ; but 
of so little account was this government of their own, that 
in the arraignment of our Lord, his claim to be '^ King of 
the Jews," was alleged not as in contravention to the rights 
of Herod but of CsBsar. 

But our Lord was speaking of a far different kind of 
bondage and emancipation ; a matter affecting all mankind, 
after all the CsBsars are dead, and the Soman empire is 
fallen. And in this far more important view of men's 
condition, it is striking to observe how much pride of free- 
dom there may be amidst the profoundest slavery. This 
is exemplified in multitudes of the citizens of any state 
politically free ; they shall be seen exhibiting a proud con- 
sciousness of this i^jvnieg& (each one ia loti oi \i\xx!A^\^^ 

E 2 
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with the utmost contempt and scorn of the people of those 
nations where all are subject to the will of one or a few. 
Now very far be it from us to undervalue political liberty — 
a right of human nature, a thing without which no people 
can ever rise high in wisdom, virtue, and happiness. But 
at the same time, contemplate in another light, any such 
free nation existing, or that ever did exist, — how many of 
the people elated with this proud distinction, stand exposed 
to your view as slaves, in a sense they little think of! 
Many in subjection to their appetites ; many to the most 
foolish, many to the most vicious passions. Now to them 
what an inconsiderable good is their political liberty, as 
compared with the evil of this slavery ! and yet, amidst it 
aU, there is the self-complacency, the pride, the boasting of 
freedom ! 

Take another exemplification. A high-spirited man in 
very independent circumstances, with confidence and self- 
sufficiency conspicuous on his front; in numberless cases 
he can and will do as he pleases; he has the means of 
commanding deference and obsequiousness, defies and 
spurns interference and opposition; and says "I am free!" 
Por all this, perhaps, he is but the stronger slave. All the 
while, his whole mind and moral being may be utterly ser- 
vile to some evil passion, some corrupt purpose, some vain 
interest, some tyrannic habit. 

We might specify one more exemplification, namely, the 
pride of free-thinking, carried to the extent of rejecting 
revealed religion. Here, indeed, the man wiU perhaps say 
that he verifies the text ; the truth has made him free ; he 
has quite impartially and in the soundest exercise of reason, 
satisfied himself that there is no divine revelation, and that 
there wanted none ; that that which claims to be acknow- 
ledged such, and the whole history concerning it, are a 
most wicked imposition on mankind; that the recorded 
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miracles are a fabncation of lies ; that the little good there 
is mixed up in the imposture was well known or attainable 
without it; that the judgment to come, and heaven and 
hell, are idle fictions ; that immortality, and indeed a future 
state at all, are matters of such mere conjecture, and so 
like poetical fancies, as not to be worth seriously taking 
into calculation in the scheme of this short life; and a 
himdred oikev things his reason has achieved. And upon 
this, he has a proud sense of freedom from ytilgar delusion ! 
Now a Christian judges all this to be a most signal prostra- 
tion and slayery of the man's reason ; but let that pass ; 
allow him to say, " I am free ;" yet we might turn upon 
him and say, " Nay, but are you really free, in your own 
sense? have you never any dread of being left alone to your 
own reflections ? have you never any dark and terrifying 
intimations speaking to your soul ? if you happened to be 
reminded of the solemn dying expressions of a parent or 
friend, are you * free ?' If you hear of, or witness, the last 
scene of one of the same class of Jreemen dying with inex- 
pressible horror, are you *free?' K any illness should 
attack yourself, and suggest the aiarming idea of death, are 
you * free ?' No ; you are in reality not * made free,' even 
in your own sense. But even supposing that you were, it 
would in another sense be but slavery. Tou would be 
surrendered, as if bound hand and foot, to all that is most 
pernicious to man. You would be just so much the more 
at the command of every temptation to sin ; just so much 
the more completely a slave to any favourite vice ; — a vice, 
perhaps, most destructive of present welfare. You would 
be just so much more at the mercy and the sport of the 
frivolous and the profligate. And this is your proud free- 
dom!" Thus the most wretched of slaves are beguiled by a 
self-assurance of being free ! 

A grand primary thing that truth has to do in thia >9(oi:ld 
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is, to expose to men tHeir real situation as enslaved. And 
if both for this preliminary work, and for the whole great 
process of breaking up the bondage of the human spirit, 
truth, or " the truth," be the proper agent or instrument, 
what an immense work there is for it to do ! Por, are we 
not surrounded bj a world of slaves ? applying the term in 
the intellectual, moral, and relijg;ious sense. If we asked it 
in the political sense, the question would be its own obvious 
answer; bul^we are using it in the sense in which it 
expresses a still much greater calamity. 

The mass of mankind axe enslaved. The cool, sagacious, 
philosophic observer thinks so. — ^The devout Christian ob- 
server thinks BO.— The iUuminated dying estimator thinks 
so. And all the real &iends of our race would unite to 
implore that the truth might come to perform its mighty 
work ; or in other words, that the glorious Agent of human 
deliverance, the Son of G-od, would come and accomplish 
that work by means of " the truth." 

But why is truth so peculiarly the thing to work the 
deliverance from that tyranny by which the spirits of men 
are held enslaved ? Evidently because a very material part 
of the strength of that which enslaves them consists in 
ignorajice and error, to which truth is the opposite. If we 
would form a notion quite comprehensive of what may be 
regarded as placing and keeping men's minds in an enslaved 
state, we should include ignorance and all error through 
which they receive injury, together with all perversion in the 
passions, and all that perverts them. Now against all this 
in its full breadth, truth, universal truth, is opposed ; and 
the effectual application of truth would counteract and 
reverse it all. But this would be far too wida a sub- 
ject. 

Our Lord was speakiag of what divine truth would do ; 
and especially the evangelic part of it. It would make them 
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free in those points wherein their bondage is their greatest 
calamity. 

Preyiouslj to adverting to a few of those most important 
points, we may observe, that there are some things wherein 
the truth merely, the truth simply admitted in the under- 
standing, goes far towards effecting the emancipation; 
things 'where the chief strength of the enslavement is in a 
delusion on the judgment. Some such things have happily- 
left us, as a nation, in a great measure free. It would not 
be impertinent to specify here (for it was an evil bearing 
mischievously on religion) that £uth in judicial ctstrologif, 
which bound and oppressed the minds of many of our ances- 
tors. It interfered fatally with the right notions and feel- 
ings respecting the government of divine providence, yet 
held a strong and gloomy dominion in multitudes of minds, 
in ages not far remote; and not the vulgar only, but 
some of the thinking and learned, and even some that 
professed to revere the true religion. "Now this gloomy 
tyranny had nearly its whole strength in the belief of its 
slaves, and therefore could not survive the belief that the 
heavenly bodies had a power of good and evil over human 
afl&urs; and therefore under the operation of increasing 
generalr knowledge, and of direct science, it has been 
annihilated. 

We may add another example in idolatry, in its grosser 
forms. Let men simply admit into their understandings 
the truth that the objects in surrounding nature, or the 
figures themselves have made of metal, stone, wood, or clay, 
are no gods, and there is an end of the idolatry ! It may 
at the same time be the fact that even this simple intel- 
lectual conviction has seldom been effected but through the 
intervention of the true religion. In the case again of the 
popish superstitions, let the mere truth become apparent to 
men's understanding, let them become convinced in o^^inion 
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that such and such practices are erroneous, and they will so 
far be "made free." (Eecount a few points.) 

It is very true with respect to such things as have been 
here specified, that it was a matter of very great and tedious 
difficulty to obtain the admission of the truth into men's 
understandings. So implicated and combined had the de- 
lusions become with their passions, habits, interests, and 
institutions. But still, as soon as the truth really was 
admitted the thing was done. It is true enough that these 
forms of tyranny under which men's minds have been 
enslaved, came to attain their dominion over the under- 
standing through an operation on the passions, interests, or 
fancy, while the reason was dark, feeble, and submissive. 
But they could never have established their dominion with- 
out beguiling the judgment, without possessing themselves 
of the reason of man, such as it was ; and after it was unbe- 
guiled, these things had not in them that which could stiU 
and, by another power, hold the mind a slave. 

But though men's minds should, through the power of 
truth, enjoy a full freedom from all such modes of slavery 
as these, there are other ways in which it may be most 
deplorably held in chains. What is it but a sad captivity 
if there be something that fixes the soul in alienation from 
God ? And even thus it is, by the corrupt state of our 
nature. The Bible says so, a hundred times over ; but if 
it did not, there ia the evident matter of fact. The mind 
naturally does not love Grod. It does not love to think of 
him ; it turns away from the unwelcome subject ; it does 
not love to perceive and acknowledge his presence in all 
places and times. It does not seek communication with 
him. It does not find nor seek its happiness in pleasing 
him. It revolts from his will and commands. It has not 
the least wish to go to a world, where it might have a frdler 
manifestation of him, and be more intimately in communion 
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with him. But all this would be the glorious going out, if 
we may so express it, of the soul toward its supreme good ; 
toward its perfection; its noblest exercise, its divinest 
felicity, the verification of its liberty ! But then there is 
something that malignantly holds it back, and presses and 
degrades it down. And what a dreadful bondage is that ! 
How inexpressibly desirable is something to " make it free !" 
It is " the truth " that must "make it free." 

But here the case is not as in those forms of mental 
bondage we specified before. The truth merely admitted in 
the understanding, however distinctly and decidedly, will 
not suffice. Without it, certaudy, nothing can be done, but 
alone it will leave the great work imeflected. The truth 
appropriate to the purpose must be that God is transcend- 
ently worthy of all love and devotion — the infinite perfection 
of all excellences united — and that it is the happiness, as 
well as duty of his rational creatures, to be devoted to him 
in adoration, affection, and willing obedience. Well ! these 
truths may be presented to the understanding with lumi- 
nous evidence ; it may see that the evidence is decisive, and 
that is to admit conviction. But etill, the moral part of the 
soul, the affections, the will, may not come into the assent ; 
the moral part is held stiU under a malignant and adverse 
dominion; the soul therefore is not "made free." And 
here is the grand and urgent occasion for the Spirit of God 
to work, — to transfuse a new and redeeming principle 
through the moral being, and then the man is free ! The &eed 
spirit feels that a hateful, direful enchantment is broken, 
and flies to its God. 

Again, the love of sin is a miserable and dreadful en- 
slavement. Suppose a man bound by some strong coercion 
in a servile connexion with a malignant but specious lord 
who sets him to one occupation and another, with a mockery 
of making it delightful at first, but still turning it mt^ 
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painful drudgery : showing him dainties, letting Hm taste 
and then snatching them away, or mingling something 
bitter and nauseous ; smiling and acting the villain ; over- 
ruling and frustrating him in any design or attempt at 
escape ; subjecting Z to still greater grievances the longer 
he remains ; and at length reducing him to utter degrada- 
tion and contempt! This is but a faint simile for the 
slavery of sin. It » a wretched bondage. It lets not the 
man have any command of himself. It pleases him, but as 
by way of holding him fast to plague him. And after it 
pleases him less, through loss of novelty and a less lively 
relish, it seems to retain a still firmer hold of him. How 
much of " the truth" is forced on him by his own wretched 
experience, in vain ! Still " the truth" is the grand mean 
for his rescue. But not the mere dry admission of it in his 
imderstanding ; for that may be, and his chains be on him 
still. He may, in this sense, '' hold the truth in unrighteous- 
ness." There must be the agency of the Spirit of God, 
making an irresistible application of the truth, making it go 
through all his moral being; creating an aversion to the 
very nature of sin, as well as a horror of its consequences ; 
and then what a glorious emancipation ! To behold the 
legion of the former tyrants prostrate, and the chief 
monster (the great besetting sin) as if struck with heaven's 
lightning! 

We might again name the old topic, the predominant 
love of this world. It were endless to dilate on this, re- 
garded in the light of a sad slavery, and why so, but that 
the proofs and modes are endless? But take the plain 
comprehensive idea, an immortal spirit so set upon that which 
can be nothing to it longer than the lapse of a few fleeting 
years, as to disregard and lose the happiness of etemiiy I 
In this there is so much truth habitually trifled with, that 
the liberation is a most mighty work for the truth to ac- 
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complish. It is for the Divine Spirit to present and keep 
the two objects manifest before the mind in their stupendous 
contrast, and at the same time to impart a new principle 
of preference ; without this latter, the mind would only be 
overpowered by that contrast ; its real taste might remain 
the same. 

One other form of bondage, for the truth to deliver £rom, 
is often spoken of in the New Testament, namely, that 
which some thoughtful, conscientious, anxious minds suffer, 
in not having come clearly off &om the ground of the divine 
law as that of their acceptance with G^d. They attribute 
great importance aad value, aad Bome undefined degree of 
efficacy, to both the , sacrifice and the righteousness of 
Christ. But still as God's government and judgment are 
constituted upon his perfect and eternal law, that con- 
tinually comes in upon them, and presents its menaces and 
its terrors. And well might they be terrified, even to utter 
despair, if this were the ground of their acceptance with 
God. But here comes in the evengelic truth which 
declares us totally removed off this ground for justifi- 
cation and salvation, because on it salvation is plainly and 
absolutely impossible. "The truth" declares a new and 
extraordinary economy, in which it is appointed that the 
Mediator's merit is all-sufficient and alone. And this is to 
be laid hold of, and relied upon by Mth ; thus a glorious 
freedom will be effected. 

Lastly, there is the bondage of the fear of death. This 
bondage needs no illustration. Look at the general feel- 
ings of mankind; let each reflect on his own ! But imagine 
these feelings substantially reversed. Ja not that a sublime 
freedom ? The Christian truth and He that brought it 
firom heaven, came to confer this freedom. Combine in 
thought all these kinds of freedom, and think whether we 
shall bd content to live in miserable captivity I Think 
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whether it be possible for our being to be thrown more 
completely away, than by a stupid indifference, or a pro- 
tracted delay in regard to the attainment of so divine a 
deliverance ! 

March 25, 1822. 



LECTUEE Vn. 

CHASACTEfilSTICS OP TAIS THOUGHTS. 

Jeremiah iv. 14. 
^^How long shall thy vain thoughts lodge within thee?^^ 

These are some of our duties which are occasional and 
temporary; there is, in a strict sense, a "time for them," a 
time marked out &om other time. But there are some 
which are habitual and continual; so that when they are 
thought of, it is always, " now is the time." 

Now it is not implied that any duty is unimportant, any 
precept insignificant, when we say that there is a peculiarly 
great importance in those duties which are habitual and 
continual. Yet it would appear that actually less import- 
ance IS attached, in general apprehension, to the continual 
than to what may be called the temporary duties. 

In a case of this latter class (the temporary duties) a 
great deal of importance may seem to be collected into one 
particular time, and one particidar portion of conduct. 
This particular matter of duty may be such, that there is an 
extremely obvious good or evil involved in performing or 
neglecting it; in doing it well or ill; in doing it or the 
reverse. There is the immediate threatening of bad conse- 
quences ; — ^the divine displeasure and a weight of guilt ; — 
perhaps disgrace in society, 

Whereas, in a matter of the other class (the continual 
duties), the duty seems (so to speak) to be thinly diffused 
over a very wide space, and to be of great and special 
importance nowhere. The obligation is not peculiarly 
strong here, nor there, this hour or the next. The guilt of 
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neglecting it at any one time is but as a particle. There- 
fore the accumulation of guilt is insensible and unalarming ; 
each little portion passes and vanishes away, and is too 
slight to leave a legible trace on the conscience; so that 
the innumerable small portions are never felt as collected 
into the great sum. 

The kind of evil reproached in our text comes too much 
under this latter description. The habit of vanity in the 
thoughts may prevail in many persons who would be 
appalled at the aspect of one great substantial sin, and are 
not found neglecting the chief obvious, practical duties of 
external life. They may little suspect how much duty they 
are neglecting, or how much guilt they are contracting. 
They go quietly to repose each night, and hardly recoUect 
to ask for its pardon. Yet a month, a year, or many years, 
of vain thoughts ! in a being preparing for an eternity of 
seriousness and thought! — it is truly an awful account! 
Yet with many this stands for little in comparison with 
some one or two very wrong external actions. It were, it 
is true, too vague and fanciful a kind of calculation to pre- 
tend to assign the proportion between any given measure of 
sin in external action, and a long succession of vain 
thoughts ; but it is quite bertain that we are all liable to 
underrate the guilt of the latter. It may therefore be use- 
ful to give a little serious consideration to this subject. 

But we may first observe, what a mighty amount of 
thinking there is in human spirits that does not come under 
the censure of the text. And do we say this in congratu- 
lation of our race ? "No ! It is little cause for satisfaction 
that a criminal stands unaccused of one degree of guilt 
because it is a deeper guilt that is imputed. The epithet 
" wdn,^ in its strict acceptation, implies something trifling 
— ^light — insignificant — empty. It is therefore not the 
proper description of wicked thoughts. For example. 
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impious thoughts respecting the divine Being; — ^thoughts 
formed in the spirit of disapproval, aversion and rebellion ; 
— ^thoughts of malignity; — thinking, in order to indulge 
malevolent dispositions, rancour, revenge; — ^thinking how 
to give effect to these dispositions, purposes, devices, 
schemes, expedients; — ^thoughts intent on wickedness of 
any kind ; dwelling on it with complacency and preference ; 
pursuing it in desire, intention, and project. Such thoughts 
are of too aggravated evil to be called " vain" thoughts. 
They are not trivial, idle actions of th^ mind, but ofben 
strong and grave ones ; tending powerfully to an effect. 

And but consider, how much of this order of thinking 
there is in human minds! So that it looks like a quite 
minor vision of evils when we turn to the view of the mere 
vanities of the mind. But how striking the reflection, that 
it looks so only by comparison with something so much 
worse that there is in human spirits ! 

Thus, if a good man had been compelled to sojourn awhile 
among the most atrocious of mankind, cruel savages rioting 
in blood and the infliction of tortures (as in Dahomey, 
Mexico, Ashantee) ; or pirates, desperadoes, and murderers, 
and at last escaped into the society of frivolous, vain 
triflers ; by force of comparison this might seem almost like 
innocence and goodness; till he recollected his rules of 
judgment and said, " But this, too, is bad.'* 

So we see how the case is with the moral state of man ! 
You may fix upon an evil, and by the application of rules 
rational and divine, see that it is absolutely a great one. 
But going deeper, you may reduce it to seem as if it were 
but a slight one, by comparison with something else which 
you find in man. Thus vain thoughts, compared with 
vicious polluted thoughts, malignant thoughts, and blas- 
phemous thoughts. Oh, the depth to which the investiga- 
tion and the censure may descend ! 
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We can easily picture to our minds some large neglected 
mansion in a foreign wilderness ; the upper apartments in 
possession of swarms of disgusting insects ; — ^the lower ones 
the haunt of savage beasts ; — ^but the lowest, the subterra- 
neous ones, the retreat of serpents, and every loathsome 
living form of the most deadly venom. 

With respect to the jurisdiction of the thoughts, it is 
an unfavourable circumstance that the man is committed 
• wholly to himself, without external restraint or interference. 
(Putting out of view the divine inspection.) His thoughts 
are his own ; they are within a protectiiig cover ; for them 
he is not exposed to be censured and made ashamed by the 
inspectors of his outward conduct; ofben he would be so 
ashamed, if such a thing could happen as a sudden mental 
transparency. Under this protection and exemption, it 
is quite certain that if he shall not exercise a careM 
government over his thoughts in the fear of Gk)d, they will 
run to vanity, at the least. It is their easiest operation ; it 
is their mere animal play : they hate to carry a weight, ex- 
cept when the passions lay it on. A man may too well 
verify this by a very little reflective attention. 

Observe next, that if the thoughts are left unrestrained 
to commit folly, they will commit an immensity of it. In 
this kind of activity, the thinking power is never tired nor 
exhausted. Think of the rapidity of the train ! how sure it 
is that another, and still another, wiU instantly come! 
Think of the endless evolutions, the never-ceasing sport, 
the confused multiplicity ! Never stagnant pool was more 
prolific of flies, nor the swarm about it more wild and 
worthless ! But what a wretched running to waste of the 
thinking principle! " JECow long shall thy vain thoughts 
lodge within thee?^^ 

We may describe them a little more particularly, and in 
detail. 
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I. Those thoughts are " vam" from which we do not, and 
cannot, reap any good ; supposing them not of the directlj 
noxious kind. If there be any kind of action by which we 
fihould get some good, it is that of our thinking spirit. 
"Well; let a man take a survey over the course of his 
thoughts for a certain time past ; we will say, his thoughts 
in those parts of his time in which his thinking has not 
been intently and necessarily employed on his indispensa- 
ble worldly affairs. Let him by a strong act of mind 
coUect the long-departed train into one view, not by detail 
and enumeration — no indeed! but by a comprehensive 
estimate ; and then say " What good ?" " Have they given 
and left me anything worth having? what? Have they 
made me any wiser ? wherein ? What portion of previous 
ignorance have they cleared away ? In what point is my 
judgment rectified ? What good purpose have they fixed 
or forwarded ? — ^What one thing that was wrong has been 
corrected ? or even more clearly seen how to be corrected ? 
Is it, can it be, the fact, that all that succession passed me but 
as the lights and shadows of an April day ? or as the insects 
that have flown past me in the air ? While ten thousand or a 
hundred thousand ideas have passed my mind, might I really 
as well have had none ? " To use an humble phrase, what has 
be got to show for it all ? He has kept his mind open to 
entertain all these passing visitants ; they have occupied his 
faculties, and consumed his time. What! have they all 
gone away and paid him nothing ? Let him see how many, 
or whether any, of that vast number are now retained by 
him, as valuable additions to the mental store. Whether 
there be any grains of gold-dust deposited by the stream 
that has carried down so many millions of particles of mud ? 
Does he even think there were many of the train that he 
could wish could be brought back and permanently re- 
tained ? But what should he think of his thoug|bt%, «ix^<i ^1 

VOL. L It 
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the mind that has suffered itself to be so employed, if the 
case be such that he can be content the myriads of them 
are gone into oblivion ! 

II. Again, those thoughts are likely to be of the "vain" 
character, which cannot associate in any agreement, with 
useful and valuable ones. Does a man perceive m himself 
that if serious useful thoughts happen to be suggested, 
there is a great tribe within and in possession, that know 
nothing of these uncouth intruders, except that they are 
enemies; that can do nothing in conjunction with them, 
but, on the contrary, resist and overpower them, and divert 
him away from attending to them? "What manner of 
thoughts can these be? It were a good experiment if a 
person in the midst of a heedless course of thoughts would 
suddenly turn to some serious important subject. See 
what sensation is produced among them ! Is it that which 
woidd be produced by the sudden entrance of a wise and 
venerable man among a company of frothy triflers ? Then 
what kind of thoughts are they ? 

in. Those are "vain thoughts" which it is found ab- 
solutely necessary to drive and keep out in order to attend 
to any serious matter to good purpose; and, unhappily, 
often as difficult as it is necessary. Have you never ex- 
perienced this necessity and this difficulty ? Tou have, 
perhaps, determined and attempted to apply the whole 
mind*s attention to some important matter. But you 
found yourself like a man sitting down to study in a room 
filled with a moving, talking, laughing crowd. Is it any 
better to have such a crowd and confusion within the mind 
itself, than outside ? But you resolutely and indignantly 
tried again. But again this mental mob has forced its way 
in ; surrounded you ; baffied you ; mocked you ; distracted 
you! A person in such plight might be told ; " Tou should 
not so long have suffered * vain thoughts' to * lodge' within 
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you, that they made the mind, as it were, their own proper 
abode !" 

rV. An obvious description of vain thoughts is, thoughts 
dwelling largely and habitually on trifling things. Many 
persons are in a measure saved from this (no thanks to 
their better will) by the pressure of indispensable business 
in practical life. But sc far as the mind is left to its free- 
dom, there is a sad propensity to waste itself on trifles ; and 
what an infinity of them to waste itself among ! All the 
frivolous cares about personal display ! all the idle nothings 
of £skshion and routine ! all the vanities of amusement ! all 
the bubble incidents on the stream of society ! the endless 
dance of atoms through the whole air of the moral world ! 
The mind that will give its thoughts away to these, alas for 
its destiny f "Would that some stem alarming voice might 
often break in upon such thoughts with, " What is all this 
to thee ? hast thou nothing else to think of before thou 
shalt die and appear before G-od ? 

V. " Vain" are the thoughts that are habitually dwelling 
on trifling subjects, but still more so, if possible, those that 
trifle with important ones. Q-reat things may be thought 
of in a light careless way, with no sense of their im- 
portance ; or merely as matters of curiosity and speculation; 
or merely to throw them into forms of amusing or ludicrous 
fancy. You have seen sometiiaes on the surface of water, 
when rippled by the breeze — ^you have seen the sun or the 
stars reflected in a play of shivered, distorted, fantastic 
lights. It is so that some vain minds receive the grandest 
and even most solemn subjects. But let them be warned 
that there is no transition more tremendous, than that &om 
being amused with the most important objects to the state 
of feeling that insulted importance avenged. 
' VI. Another characteristic of vanity in the thoughts is, 
their not remaining with any continance on a subject; 

r 2 
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their fickleness. K suffered, they will start from point to 
point, with very many removes within a few moments ; as 
if they were afraid of growing to a subject, and remaining 
fast for ever ; or as if afraid of finding any good in a thing 
to make it worth while to remain a few moments in the 
contemplation of it. It is infinitely beyond all calculation 
or prophecy where the thought shall be five minutes hence, 
unless there be some very favourite topic ; and then from 
the remotest subject it shall in the twinkling of an eye dart 
upon that. "With this exception, there is no tenacity of 
an object. In this ungovemed state, cmy thing can take 
away the thought from any thing. There is nothing so 
great that it might touch upon, that there is any thing too 
little to draw it away. One thought therefore is of no use 
for leading profitably to another. There is no regulated 
connexion and dependence in the train; no rational links; 
no progressive steps; no leading to an ultimate object. 
AU this vanity there will be in the thoughts, when the 
course of them is left quite open and free to casualty ; when 
nothing is avoided, repelled, or selected. 
. Yii. But there are vanities of thought of a less fickle 
character. As when the mind has some specially favourite 
trifle ; some cherished idolized toy ; some enchanting par- 
ticle of this world's dust; some little purpose to be effected, 
which has grown interesting only by the habit of thinking 
of it. There is many a mind thus seized upon, and fasci- 
nated by some one trifling object — ^trifling in all but its 
power of thus possessing itself of a human soul ! That 
captivated soul has gradually magnified it into a thing of 
commanding interest ; and constantly makes its way to it 
in thought, through whatever multitude of other things, 
small or great. Insomuch that at length all things strangely 
seem to lead or point to it. If the man fcould suddenly 
become a clear-sighted self-observer, he would be amazed to 
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perceiye the almost irresistible tendency of his thoughts. 
And wherefore? Let him soberly make out to himself, 
what mine of wealth, what reservoir of felicity, what principle 
of divinity, there can be enclosed within that trifle ! And 
suppose divine wisdom to come in upon him, and he would 
execrate this vanity of his thoughts. And the principle, 
the speU of this captivation, what should he call it but the 
magnetism of Satan. 

VULL. Partly Hke this is that vanity of which many have 
to accuse their thoughts, in relation to things perhaps not 
exactly of the frivolous class, and that justly claim a measure 
of thought ; namely, the tendency to return to them con- 
tinually, when it is sensibly evident that the thinking more 
of them can be of no advantage. The thought goes again 
just in the very same track, and the same length ; nor 
expects to do any more. It makes the same enumeration 
of things, the same comparison, the same calculation. A 
person perhaps repeats within himself twenty times over 
what he has said in some particular case, or heard, or done ; 
he measures fifty times over the probable distance of time 
to some wished for future event, when he knows that 
nothing on earth is more useless. 

IX. This will ofben be accompanied by another mode of 
vain thought, that of allowing the mind to dwell on fancies, 
of how things might he, or might have been ; when the plain 
reality of how they are and must he, is before ud. 

X. Finally, a wide and aggravated charge of Hidn thought 
falls upon men's notions and schemings of worldly felicity. 
The evil attending and resulting from all this might be 
exposed as a distinct additional topic of illustration ; but it 
must in a measure be evident in the mere description of 
these vanities of the thoughts. 

Some suggestions of a corrective discipline, however, we 
did intend to have made. If we may assume that it ia ^ 
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subject as acceptable, as it is plainly important, it might be 
a good use of our moments on the next occasion to direct 
our thoughts to that subject. But the great point is, that 
we be desirous, in good earnest, to have so pernicious an 
evil corrected; that our thinking and immortal spirits, 
-which should be temples of the Most High, may not be the 
degraded recesses of every vanity with which his Spirit 
cannot dwell. 

April Uh, 1822. 
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GOBBEGTIYES OP VAIN THOUGHTS. 

Jebemiah iv. 14. 
'^ JEEow long shill thy vain thoughts lodge within thee f 
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The former discourse on this text was cliiefly a represent- 
ation of matter of fact. It was an attempt to describe the 
plague of vain thoughts, a mental grievance bearing really 
no small analogy to one or two of the plagues of Egypt. 
The description was in too many particulars to allow of any 
attempt at recapitulation. With all their varieties, however, 
and compass, and mischief, they stand as but one class of 
the evH thoughts by which the human mind is infested, that 
of the trifling, empty, impertinent, volatile, useless — as 
distinguishable from vicious or polluted thoughts, malignant 
thoughts, and thoughts directly impious. 

The evil, the sin and pemiciousness of vain thoughts, 
could not but be manifest in a mere description of them, 
if at all adequately given. Such a description would neces- 
sarily display, as a miserable thing, the waste of the activity 
of the thinking principle. Consider, that we have need pf 
a profitable use of all this, and are kept poor by the waste ; 
we cannot afford it. The sun may waste an immense pro- 
portion of his beams — the clouds of their showers — but 
these can be spared ; there is an infinite opulence still, for 
all the indispensable purposes of nature. It is not so with 
our thinking faculty. The most saving use of our thinking 
power will but imperfectly suffice for the knowledge, sound 
judgment, and wisdom which are so very necessary for us. 
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It is wretched, then, that this precious thing, the activity 
of our thinking spirit, should run to utter waste. It is as 
if the fine element by means of which your city is now 
lighted should be suffered to expire into the air without 
being kindled into light. 

Again, this vanity of the thoughts puts us practically out 
of the relation we are placed in to the highest objects and 
interests. "We are placed in a relation to God — Christ — a 
future world — to an infinite interest. Now how is this 
relation to be recognized, to be practically realized to our 
minds ? how can it be, but by thought of an appropriate 
kind ? The sensible connexion of the mind with those 
great objects, its contact with them, must be by means of 
there being in it ideas of those objects, ideas in a degree 
corresponding to their greatness. Certainly, not ideas 
alone, when we are speaking of a saving and happy con- 
nexion with divine objects, but at aU events, ideas. Now 
how are these important and solemn ideas to have any 
occupancy and hold of the mind when it is filled and dissi- 
pated with all the vanities of thought ? they cannot abide 
on the mind, nor come to it in such a state. It is, as when, 
in some regions, a swarm of locusts fills the air, so as to 
exclude the sim, at once intercepting the light of heaven, 
and devouring what it should shine on. Thus by ill-regu- 
lated thought we are defrauded of what is the supreme 
value of thought. We amuse ourselves with the flying 
chaff, careless of the precious grain. 

And then, if we advert to the important matters of prac- 
tical duty, it is instantly seen how ill vain thoughts will 
serve us there. To note but one, the duty of imparting 
instruction, the social promotion of wisdom. What will 
ten thousand of these trifling volatile thoughts come to, for 
explaining any subject, disentangling any perplexity, recti- 
f^ng any false notion, enforcing any argument, maintaining 
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any trutli P It is in vain that the man glances, in recollec- 
tion and research, through all the idle crowd of his ideas 
for anything to avail him. It were like bringing straws, 
and leaves, and feathers to meet an accompt where silver 
and gold are required. Such a person feels an inability to 
concentrate his thoughts to a purpose of social wisdom, 
when there is a particular occasion to do so, and an extreme 
repugnance to make the attempt. In consequence, the 
communications of social life will contribute little to im- 
provement ; they will be dissipated among trifling topics ; 
they will be shallow and unprofitable on important ones ; 
they will tend to run quite into levity and folly. 

Now if we endeavour to survey in one collective view 
the modes and characters of this evil habit, and its efiects, 
we behold something utterly unsuited to the condition of 
the immortal spirit on earth, and fatally at variance with its 
high destiny. It is here under a great and solemn appoint- 
ment, advancing into a life of the same duration as that of 
its Creator. And a prevailing vanity of thought is a 
flagrant inconsistency with the nature and obligations of 
this awful predicament. Here is a destination to the 
magnitude of which the greatest thoughts of the highest 
created being are inadequate — and a prevailing manner of 
thinking but just worthy — hardly worthy — of a creature 
whose utmost scope of interest should be to amuse away a 
few years on earth, and then sink in the dust wholly and 
for ever ! 

Now if we are conscious that this vanity of the thoughts 
is an evil besetting us, shall we not be earnestly desirous 
that it may be counteracted ? K we are, we shall be well 
disposed to the consideration of anything that may con- 
tribute to the remedy of so great an evil. Our present 
business is to offer a few suggestions to this purpose. 

But, in the first place, we are to beware oi YHi'a.^\Si%^ 
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that for such an evil, there can be any discipline exclusively 
specific and peculiar ; any discipline that should treat the 
malady as a circumstance only of the state of the mind, 
separable from its general condition ; as in the healing art 
there are what they call topical complaints, and their appro- 
priate applications. 

It is indeed self-evident that the habitual quality of the 
thoughts will correspond to the general state of the mind. 
Just left to themselves, to arise and act spontaneously, they 
would express the very state of the soul, its inclinations, 
perversions, ignorance, or any better quality there may be 
in it. So that if the involuntary thoughts could but strike 
against a mirror, a man might see his mental image. 

Therefore no. corrective discipline for the thoughts can be 
effectual that does not apply to the substantial, habitual 
state of the mind. If there were a spot of marshy ground, 
which exhaled offensive vapours, it would be ridiculous to 
think of expedients to be used in the air above it, fumiga- 
tions, or any such thing ; the ground itself must be drained 
and reclaimed. And as to the correction of the mental vice 
in question, how evident it is that it is not to be a thing to 
operate solely on the thoughts themselves (rejecting, re- 
pelling, substituting, &c.), but to operate too, and primarily, 
on that in the mind which causes their prevalence. The 
passions and affections are grand sources of thoughts, — 
they, therefore, are to be in a rectified state not tending to 
produce vain thoughts. The subjects most largely occupy- 
ing the mind, most effectually " lodged '* in it — the measure 
of valuable knowledge — ^will have a great effect on even the 
involuntary thoughts. It is requisite the mind be in a 
settled state, not essentially tending to vain thoughts ; and 
that there be strong fixed principles adverse to them, so 
that the case shall be, "I hate vain thoughts." (Psalm 
cxix. 113.) 
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We should here in passing, mark a distinction. The evil 
in question may be seen reversed in a special and partial 
sense. — In some one capacity a man may be in a great 
measure freed or exempted from the trifling, empty, volatile 
class of ideas. For instance, a man of science, vigorously 
disciplined to think, so that few of his ideas absolutely run 
to waste; or a man of learning; or a man of arduous 
worldly enterprise. Kow this is great and admirable, re- 
garded simply in an intellectual view; viewed apart from 
moral and religious references. The defect may be that his 
object is fatally limited and exclusive; that he leaves out 
the most important of all duties and interests of an im- 
mortal being, and trifles with them. 

In our exhortation against the vanities of thought, we 
are regarding man in his general whole capacity, as related 
to this world and the next. And we want him to acquire 
some measure of such a well-ordered habit of thought as 
directed to all his concerns. In other words, that as a 
Christian, he should be such, in the discipline of his think- 
ing, as some men are in capacity of worldly schemers, or 
scholars, or philosophers. 

And now, having insisted on it as the primary point, that 
the substantial state of the mind must be cured of vanity, 
in order to the radical correction of vain thoughts, and 
always keeping this in remembrance, can we suggest any 
particular expedients of a discipline against vain thoughts ? 
"We must not for a moment fancy there are any expedients 
that can avail independently of resolute exertion. There is 
no dexterous device to obviate an evil arising from a habitual 
propensity of the mind ; especiaUy when it is add^d that a 
habitual propensity will have been in some degree habitually 
indulged. There is no mental wand of enchantment at the 
waving of which the infesting swarm shall suddenly die, 
and the grievance cease. They will but make s^ort o£ «iXi^ 
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single act or signal for scaring them away, that is not part 
of a regular, determined, systematic hostility. But as parts 
and expedients in such a regular persevering discipline, we 
might suggest a few things serviceahle to the purpose. 

Por instance, it might he a beneficial thing to have certain 
specified subjects, of serious interest, to turn to when 
thought is beginning to be dissipated into these vanities ; 
certain subjects might be selected and fixed expressly for 
this purpose. This might be something nearer^ as it were, 
to serve to the purpose, than the merely being sensible that 
there are many important subjects to which I might turn 
my attention. There is a grand assemblage to select from. 
And, by the way, what a reflection here on the folly and 
guilt of an indulged vanity of thought ! General important 
truth offers many : choose any one. The memory of 
matters of fact. Suppose the recollection of a perilous 
situation and providential interposition. Or the remem- 
brance of a dying scene. There is possibly in the room, 
the picture of a dead friend. Conscience offers subjects of 
thought ; for example, the record of what a man judges to 
have been his greatest sin ! If turning his mind to meet 
this dark aspect, will not check and suspend the vain 
career, should he not be alarmed at such a power as the 
vanity has over his mind ? Should not even this very alarm 
be strong enough to produce the desired effect P 

Another very simple- and obvious expedient would be, for 
the person to make a sudden charge of guilt on his mind, 
when the vain thoughts are prevailing ; that is, the guilt of 
being so surrendered to them. And let that charge be 
accompanied and enforced by the thought " Ood sees .'" 
Just as one has seen sometimes the levity of talk 
interrupted by an unexpected flash of lightning and clap of 
thunder. K a man has not left him enough of conscience 
and right will to do so simple a thing as this, what a 
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pernicious effect he may perceive tliat his vanity of thought 
has had! that it has subdued him, reconciled him to its 
indulgence ! If to do this is of no avail, what should he 
think then P 

Again, when it is in solitude that a man feels this 
plague infesting his mind (and it is then that he is 
especially liable to it), it were well to have recourse to a 
direct act of devotion. " A very unfit material,** it may be 
said, " are such thoughts for an offering to the Almighty." 
True, but the sincere petition to be rid of them is a very fit 
offering. And that presence should be peculiarly the situa- 
tion in which their vanity, and their evil should become 
most apparent. Especially if they are made the express 
subject of terms of description and imprecation, addressed 
to Him. How will they appear when we converse with 
G-od concerning them ? That converse, besides, may infuse 
ideas of a better order, adapted to repel or consume the 
frivolous ones. For we want ideas of a mightier order that 
may be set against the vanities. (As if eagles should drive 
away the lighter tribes of the air.) And where should we 
obtain these mightier ideas, if not in the divine presence p 

Again, — ^the course of vain thoughts might sometimes be 
interrupted and stopped, by the question, brought to strike 
as it were, suddenly on the mind. What is, just now, my 
most pressmg duty? "Why it w" — judgment and con- 
science can often tell in one word — what it is. " But here 
now, I am neglecting it, and for the sake of what P" 

Sometimes a good temporary resource would be to go 
directly to some practical occupation ;. some usefcd manual 
operation; the adjustment of some point in a matter of 
business ; or, if leisure permits, a short visit to some house 
of mourning. The mind may thus, in a degree, and for the 
time, be diverted from vain thoughts; it may baffle and 
evade the worthless train that was beginning its Ta.ce. 
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And in the last supposed resource (the vi»if) a stronger 
perception might be acquired of the impertinence and folly 
of such mental vanities. Some of them may be recalled, 
to be placed in comparison with what is there seen and 
heard. 

Again, — as a general and habitual expedient of correction, 
it will be of the very highest use and importance, to exer- 
cise and constrain our thinking to go along with the 
thoughts of those who have thought the best. Of course 
this means attentively reading the most valuable books; 
reading so as to take hold of the meaning, connexion, and 
design. How forcible the contrary will be felt to be, and 
the reproach, to the idle nothings of thought ! We shall be 
made to perceive to what admirable purpose the thinking 
faculty can be worked, and made to perceive what rubbish, 
and dust, and nuisance is the sort of thinking into which 
an ungovemed idle spirit will trifle and rove! (Here 
animadvert on the prevailing li^Tit reading of the times.) 
Speaking of such vigorous exercise on a book, we may ask, 
how much without it will you gain from the Bible ? 

"We are naturally led to another suggestion, for the 
reform in question, namely, the importance of thinking to 
a certain purpose, towards a proposed end. It is a chief 
characteristic of vain thoughts, that they are not in pursuit 
and progress toward any assigned object; they aim at 
nothing and come to nothing. A good question to arrest 
them wiU be, " What does all this tend to ?" But reflect, 
what a number of things there are which we had need to 
aim at by the course of thought, in those portions of time 
in which the mind is left free to think. Then the rule is. 
Have a marked purpose for the thoughts to be directed 
towards, and let their direction be in a progress, a regulated 
advance by steps, in a connected train. A double advantage 
in this : both that one point will be attained, and the habit 
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of vaiin thoughts will be corrected. Be intent, in such a 
progress, on the reason, the why and wherefore. 

We have just said that there are many important things 
which we should aim at, by the course and exercise of 
thought. Now it wiU tend to check and shame these 
yanities, to reflect seriously and pointedly, in the very midst 
of them, how utterly worthless they are for those desirable 
purposes ; how many things we have to do that these will 
not enable us, but the direct contrary. And then the mor- 
tifying reflection, which cannot be too often repeated and 
aggravated, " What they have done for us !" There have 
been millions of them in my mind — and what result ? We 
have reiterated the words " atoms" and " dust," as types 
of their worthlessness ; but atoms and dust will, in length 
of time, form a fruitful soil; lava has been so covered. 
Worse then is the case with these mental vanities. The 
iniSnity of them never deposits a material of fertility ; and 
they impoverish and blast the ground, besides. 

Seflect also what would have been the present result of 
80 many good and pertinent thoughts, instead of so many 
" vain thoughts." Nay, if a tenth, a fiftieth part of the 
number ; if there had been but comparatively a few grains 
of gold deposited by the stream that has carried so many 
particles of mud into the ocean! " G-ood and pertinent 
thoughts," we said ; we might try sometimes and verify the 
difference between such and the vain ones. For we may 
interrupt those vain ones to consider what would be the 
best thoughts on the very same subject. What would have 
been, on this very matter, the ideas of this or the other 
wise and well-exercised spirit? Sometimes we may, per- 
haps, recoUect what they actually have been. It were a 
good expedient to repeat some of the ideas they have so 
expressed ; and then put in words a certain portion of our 
vain thoughts ! But even without such a comparison, thiok 
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hov7 a portion of such thoughts would sound put in word 
and spoken aloud ! If one hour's train of them had been 
all spoken aloud, just in the form and order in which they 
were sufTered to run ! And if a small company were each 
to do this, what a community of wisdom it would make ! 

The mention of " company" reminds us that, for the 
discipline of the thoughts, a great deal may depend on the 
company a man keeps. '' He that walketh with wise men 
shall be wise," Pro v. xiii. 20. Society can easUy be found, 
in which every vanity of the soul may be indulged and con- 
firmed ; and the choosing of it by preference is practically 
saying, that aU this concern of correction and improvement 
may go to the winds. 

Finally, if it is objected or complained that such a repre- 
sentation of disciplinary duty involves much' that seems 
hard and difficult, we have but to answer, " Yes, it is just 
as hard as to do justice to a rational and immortal spirit, 
that is placed here a little while for its improvement, and 
then must go, where Q-od says it is to go." But if it be so 
hard and yet so indispensable, how welcome must be that 
doctrine which promises the help of an almighty Spirit, and 
invites us to pray for it! What man in the exercise of 
reason, nay, in but the very twiHght or moonshine of rea- 
son, will not exult to embrace such a doctrine, if he really 
cares about the progress of his spirit through this short life, 
and its appointment and employments in another world ? 

April 22, 1822. 



LECTUEE IX. 

ON rOEMALITT AKD EEMISSNESS IN PBATEE. 

Job XV. 4. 
" Thou restrainest prayer "before God^^ 

This is one of the many censures tliat Job's friends 
passed upon liim. We must think that this was not a just 
charge in the instance to which it was applied. But, if it 
had been .true, as a fact, it surely would have fixed on Job 
a sentence of guilt. He could not be convicted of the f<ict 
without being convicted of sin. Eor, we do not expect to 
hear it asserted that prayer is no duty. Whatever the 
practice may seem to say, there wiQ seldom be an avowal 
in words, of this opinion. Nevertheless, such an assertion 
has been ventured, and by persons not formally and abso- 
lutely avowing rejection and contempt of religion; nay, 
even pretending perhaps to render the greater honour to 
the divine Majesty ,t— to acknowledge in a more enlightened 
manner his sovereignty, wisdom and goodness. They have 
said, " It were idle and impious to imagine that represen- 
tations made from ub should direct the divine wisdom, or 
have any influence on the divine determinations ; therefore 
to petition is at least absurd." 

Now, even though no valid answer could be made to this, 
one would be irresistibly persuaded that persons dwelling 
with complacency on such an argument, cared for the most 
part, very little about the divine mercy. Those that did so 
care, would, in spite of the argument, be conttQually 
prompted to pray, and would regret to think it should be 
improper, or be in vain. But answers are not Yi«i2Q^\xi!^. 

TOL. I, G 
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To a belieyer in revelation, it is answer enougli that 
prayer is most positively enjoined, as a primary duty of 
religion ; a duty strictly in itself, as the proper manner of 
acknowledging the supremacy of G-od, and our dependence. 
Let it be added, that it has been the universal practice of 
devout men from the earliest time till the present hour ; and 
practised the most by the men incontestably the most pious 
and holy. But, if there were any force in the supposed 
objection, we do not see how these good men could be 
acquitted of gross impiety. 

But independently of these considerations (of the divine 
injunctions, and of the constant practice of the best men), 
we might take the matter on more general grounds, and 
observe that — prayer cannot be discountenanced on any 
principle which would not repress and condemn all earnest 
religious desires. Consider the exercise of thought and 
affection in a mind deeply concerned about religion. It 
dwells upon the thought of the divine favour, " how 
glorious a felicity to enjoy that ! " But, then, an earnest 
desire arises, "Oh let it be mine!'* It dwells upon the 
redeeming work of Christ ; and the desire is, " Let me be 
interested in it, to its whole glorious extent!" Or upon 
the pardon of sin; the purification of a corrupt nature; 
divine guidance, illumination, and protection ; and the 
desire is, "Let these be granted to me!" Now consider 
these desires ; they are indulged under the direct sense of 
the presence and observance of G-od, and are the more 
fervently indulged, the more impressive is that sense, and 
indulged with a complacency in the thought that he knows 
them. But, would it not be absurd to indulge them, if it 
be absurd to express them ? And worse than absurd, for 
what are they less (according to the objection) than im- 
pulses to control the divine determinations and conduct? 
Por these desires will absolutely ascend toward Him. But 
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we all know tliat these desires are good, nay, that they are 
vital and essential to religion, insomuch that the degree in 
which they prevail in the sonl, is the degree in which religion 
prevails there. But if these feelings be the essential spirit 
of religion, it is consistent that they be carried into a direct 
act of religion, namely prayer. 

Again, it is the grand object to augment these desires. 
"Well then, here 'too is evidence in favour of prayer. For it 
must operate to make them more strong, more vivid, more 
solemn, more prolonged, and more definite as to their 
objects. Forming them into expressions to G-od will con- 
centrate the soul in them, and upon these objects. Solicit- 
ing to them, by an express act, the immediate attention of the 
Almighty Intelligence, must combine them with the feeling 
regarding Him ; it must partly have the same effect as if we 
were expecting to be soon placed in his presence by death. 

Again, as to the objection that we cannot alter the divine 
determinations, and, that if the things desired are proper to 
be given to us, he will give them, and if not so, he will 
not ; — ^it may well be supposed, that it is according to the 
divine determination that good things shall not be given to 
those that will not petition for them ; that there shall be 
this expression of dependence, and acknowledgment of the 
divine supremacy ; that they (those that will not petition) 
are, by this proof, in no proper state of mind to receive the 
good gifbs ; that he has made it an indispensable circum- 
stance, a condition, that they shall pray for them, in order 
to obtain. On general grounds of reason this may well be 
supposed to be the case ^ but, the moment we turn to reve- 
lation we find that it actually is so. " I will yet for this be 
inquired of by the house of Israel to do it for them." And 
doubtless experience and fact would bring a full testimony 
to the same effect. Suppose two men to pass through life, 
both acknowledging that all good must come from Gc^d. 

a 2 
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But the one acts on the sort of philosophic principle that 
disowns prayer ; the other habitually and fervently petitions 
the Almighty, in the name of Jesus Christ. We may 
refer it to any man to judge of the comparatiye account of 
what these two respectively will have obtained by the time 
they come to the end of life. We might also refer it to 
any man, which of the situations he would prefer to be in, 
in looking forward to that period. 

But we need not have enlarged on such a matter as the 
assertion of the propriety of prayer ! (Paley, Price, &c.) 
It may be presumed we are imder the full and irresistible 
conviction that men ought to implore the mercies of " the 
G-od of heaven ; " that this is an homage absolutely due to 
Him; and that for ourselves it is indispensable, and 
infinitely beneficial If we could go deep enough in thought, 
it would strike us as an amazing and inexpressibly delight- 
ful circumstance, in the economy of the Almighty Being, 
that there is an assigned ground, and a perfectly accessible 
one, for meeting immediately the Supreme Being; that 
there is a permission and appointed duty, to such creatures 
as we are, to speak directly to him, at any time, on any sub- 
ject. Men speak to one another ; some of them may not 
speak to some others of them ; but the least, the humblest, 
the meanest, may speak to Him that made and commands 
all things! . 

Now then for the manner in which men avail themselves 
of this most sublime circumstance in their condition. Let 
us for one moment suppose that we could be quite unin* 
formed of the actual state of our race, in this particular 
respect ; knowing only just the general facts that they are 
rational, accountable, immortal, wholly dependent on the 
Almighty, and every moment experienciag his beneficence ; 
and knowing also that they have the grand privilege we 
have described. What might we expect in conformity to 
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tliis their condition ? — ^now, what ? Evidently, an nniTersal 
prevalence of a devotional spirit; a grateful, habitual 
recourse to their most glorious privilege ! Now then let us, 
by all means, deny the doctrine, and the fact, of the radical 
depravity of human nature, when we come to contemplate 
the actual state and practice of mankind in respect to the 
matter in question ; — ^I repeat, let us boldly and firmly deny 
it, if we can, in front of the facts of the case ; (the facts 
being as follows:) 

Hundreds of millions are paying homage to insensible 
substances, phantasms, or devils. Many millions are literally 
making to themselves an amusement and a sport of shows 
and vain ceremonies of a religion pretended to be in homage 
to the true G-od. But come to what is accounted the most 
privHeged, instructed, and Christianized portion of mankind 
(our own nation). There are miUions of them that practise 
no worship, no prayer, at all, in any manner; they are 
entirely " without God in the world." Assemble them in 
imagination, and look upon them ! To say to but one of 
these, in the full and entire sense, " Thou restrainest 
prayer! " is pronouncing upon him an awful charge, is pre- 
dicting [an awfiil doom. But then consider, that, to pro- 
nounce deliberately but this one short sentence upon each 
one in our land to whom it is applicable, would take many 
years ! But then reflect what it is that you would be pro- 
nouncing in each single instance. Think what it includes 
when said of a being standing in such relations as he does 
to Gk)d ; and with death, judgment, and eternity before him 
You are pronouncing that, — ^he habitually scorns the Al- 
mighty — ^his soul, and the happiness of eternity ; that, — ^he 
deliberately keeps himself detached from all that could save 
him from plunging into perdition ! 

ISText, if we would cast an all-penetrating look through 
what is performed under a semblance and name of TgraY^T! \ 
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the slight formalities of it in private ; the public ceremonial 
performances. Would it not be the mere affectation of 
charity to doubt whether it be the fact, that a vast majority 
of the performers never pray at all ? K it might, by TTim 
that knows, be revealed to you in how many instances, a 
vital earnest breathiug of soul goes out to Him, would you 
not, in terror and pity, decline such knowledge ? " Let me 
not see the proofs against my fellow mortals, of what I 
already too sadly believe." 

But it was not so much oiir purpose to animadvert on the 
entire absence of real prayer, as to make a few admonitory 
observations on the great defectiveness of it in those who 
do feel its importance, and are not wholly strangers to its 
genuine exercise. And which of us can assume to stand 
clearly out of the reach of such admonition ? " Thou 
restrainest prayer before Gk>d." 

It may well come upon our thoughts to reflect how much 
of this exercise, in its genuine quality, there is or has been 
in the course of our life habitually. How much do we see 
marked and distinguished by this sacred colour? How 
much, as compared with our other exercises of mind and 
speech? There should be some proportion in things. A 
matter of pre-eminent importance should not be reduced to 
occupy some diminutive interstices and comers of the active 
system. A mere worldly-wise man is seen acting on this 
principle of proportion in things. Then, as Christians, how 
is it with us in this important matter ? 

That which is confessedly the most powerful of all our 
means and resources for good should not be left nearly out 
of use, for us to extol the while its great power, and be 
miserable through a dependence on other means. If the 
people on the parched tracts along the Nile had a mighty 
engine for raising the water to irrigate, what would be 
thought of them for toiling with little earthen vessels, from 
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which the element would almost evaporate while they were 
carrjring it ? Now look at our means for good. There is 
one pre-eminent; is just that the one that lies nearly- 
unemployed ? One image of this sort suggests another. 
The poor, superstitious multitudes of India believe that their 
adored river comes from heaven, and they are consistent. 
They pant to go to it ; they have recourse to it with eager 
devotion ; they purify their vessels with it, and themselves ; 
they consider it a precious element in their food ; they are 
happy to be carried to its banks when dying. Now we 
know that our grand resource of prayer is a blessed privi- 
lege granted from heaven, of a peculiarly heavenly quality, 
where is our consistency, if we are indifferent and sparing 
in the use of it ? 

" Thou restrainest prayer before God." Is there a very 
frequent, or even a prevailing reluctance to it, so that the 
chief feeling regarding it is but a haunting sense of duty, 
and of guilt in the neglect ? This were a serious cause for 
alarm, lest all be wrong within. A consciousness like this, is 
a stronger summons to the very exercise itself than if a host 
of the dead were to arise to command it. That man is 
infatuated if he withholds prayer. What thing more urgent 
can mortal have to crave than this, — ^that he should not 
have to make out the safety of his state under so fearful 
a sign! 

Is it, in the course of our days, left to uncertainties 
whether the exercise shall be attended to or not ? Is it 
considered not a positive fixed thing, no more to be dispensed 
with than the daily bread, or the common recurring offices 
of life ? Is the case so that a man might be supposed to 
say to himself, " I intend to pray to-day, or this morning, 
or evening ; I hope I shall, but I am not certain, I may 
fail." May you fail ? It is, then, too probable that you 
will I " May you" — ? then that way befall you which v^ilL 
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teach you what it is to fail of such a duty ! — " Mat/ you"—? 
then you mai/ lose the very last opportunity that will be 
granted to you ! 

Is there a habit of letting come first to be attended to, 
any inferior thing that may offer itself? A man may judge 
when is the fair and proper time for this exercise. When 
that time is come shall he wait, as if to see whether any 
thing else will occur to put in its claim, so that the claim of 
G-od should be admitted but on the condition that nothing 
else shall make a claim? He will not have waited long 
before something will come in between, and that will bring 
something else, and that again some other thing. This 
great duty is then set aside for an indefinite time, and the 
disposition lessening at every step, and perhaps the conscience 
too ; and when he reflects, what reproach and shame may he 
not often feel to think what he has suffered to set it aside I 
And the weight of the reproach should fall, not on the fact 
merely of the neglect, but on the disposition of mind which 
could permit it. 

" Thou restrainest prayer before Q-od." " Another time, 
a later hour, will be much more convenient." How many 
prayers this deception has precluded ! " I shall be in a 
better tone of feeling ; my thoughts more composed ; there 
will be less liability to interruption ; such an affair I shall 
have disposed of, and discharged from my mind. It were 
even irreverent to approach the divine Majesty just as I now 
feel." As if that commanded serious effort, required in 
such approach, were not one of the best expedients for 
putting the mind in order. And then what does experience 
say, as to the actual occurrence and improvement of that 
expected better season ? How soon, commonly, does the 
seasonable hour come, when the first is easily let to slide by 
as unseasonable ? Is there a disposition to give a ready 
allowance to pleas for deferring or cutting very short? 
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" That will be a fair excuse." " That must be attended to 
immediately." "To delay that will be a serious evil." 
" That is a matter of practical duty, for which God will 
excuse the mental." When in the exercise, a person may 
detect himself readily recollecting and allowing a call away. 
What a test of the habitude of the heart is there in all this ! 

" Thou restrainest prayer before Q-od." We may specify 
again. In the interval appropriate to this exercise, a man 
may defer it till very near what he knows must be the end 
of the allowed time. He may be under obligatory regula- 
tions requiring him to meet certain business or engagements 
at neariy a precise time. Now, having this known measured 
time before him, does he allow himself to pass away the 
moments that belong to devotion till very near the 
appointed moment, so that there is time for only a few 
hurried sentences ? 

Again, an inconvenient situation for devotional exercise, 
will often be one of the real evils of life. But here let the 
question be, Is this circumstance readily seized as a plea to 
conscience for but little practising the solemn exercise? 
The man is almost pleased that there is such a ground of 
excuse, and yet laying the whole blame of the omission or 
slightness on this cause. 

This lamentably defective state of mind may be verified 
again in a mode like this, namely; "I did not very long 
since employ some moments in prayer; it will not be 
necessary so very soon again. For awhile I am free from 
the pressure of duty." As if the chief use of the preceding 
prayer were its clearing the time forward. 

The having engaged in a social act of religion may be 
assumed as a partial excuse for omitting the private exercise, 
a kind of acquittance; the share of a social exercise is 
reckoned enough for the whole tribute from the individual. 
As if a social tribute were for the purpose of gaining an 
exemption for each individual. 
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Sometimes the exercise is made very brief from real 
unqualified want of interest. Or prayer is delayed firom the 
sense of recent guilt. No wonder there should be an 
indisposition then. But will mere time wear the guilt 
away ? And what will be the best security against renewed 
sin ? Do not defer praying till more guilt come between ! 
Do not, lest death come between ! 

The charge in the text £ftlls upon the state of feeling 
which forgets to recognize the value of prayer as an impor- 
tant instrument, shall we call it, in the transactions of life. 
There may be an acknowledgment, in a general way, of its 
value, but in practice things are left to ordinary resources. 

The charge falls, too, on the indulgence of cares, anxieties, 
and griefs, with little recourse to this great expedient. We 
may put the evil charged under the final general description, 
praying but so that there is a consciousness, " This will not 
do alw y«." 

This is more than enough for enumeration and description. 
The few admonitory considerations which we might have 
added, to enforce a reform, can be little necessary, when the 
evil is so plainly evident. — It is a privation of whatever 
state and happiness it is, that is imported by '^ communion 
with God." — How much it foregoes the benefits of the 
intercession of Christ ! — It precludes the disposition to 
refer to the Divine Being in social communications. — ^It 
saps a man's moral and Christian courage. — It raises a 
formidable difficulty in the way of recourse to Grod on 
urgent occasions and emergencies. 

On the review of such an exposure, we do not adopt any 
formal language of exhortation. Mere exhortation is never 
of any use. Such representations and appeals to painful 
experience are of the essence of exhortation, and here there- 
fore we leave the subject. 

May 2, 1822. 



LECTUEE X 

THE BPBIKa A:ND its MOBAL AlfALOGIES. 

Psalm civ. 80. 
" Thou renewest the face of the earth^^ 

Some time since we were endeavouring to describe 
certain states or moods of feeling, which might be called 
seasons of the mind; and to show in what manner these 
might by a judicious and determined exercise of thought, 
be turned to an advantageous account. 

The seasons of external nature, in the course of the year, 
ara a part, and a considerably interesting part, of what 
makes up our condition during our sojourn on this earth ; 
and good men, from the psalmist downward, have not been 
content that the effect of these seasons upon them should 
be confined to the mere external material condition, but have 
been desirous that the vicissitudes of nature should minister 
to the welfare of the mind. 

The spring season especially has been regarded as fertile 
of what might afford salutary instruction in a pleasing 
vehicle. "We are now in the very midst of this genial 
season ; and before its flowers and bloom are past, we might 
do well to endeavour to draw &om it something not quite 
so transient. 

The vast importance to us, that this season should regu- 
larly and infallibly return in its time, is obvious the instant 
it is mentioned. But it is not so instantly recollected how 
entirely we are at the mercy of the Q-od of nature for its 
return. "We are in our places here on the SMcfeKfe o^ \»W 
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many cases, certainly, it seems violent and sudden (resem- 
bling the transition from wiater to spring in the northern 
climates) ; but, in the more gradual instances, whether in 
youth or further on in life, it is most gratifying to perceive 
the first indications, — serious thoughts and emotions — 
growing sensibility of conscience — distaste for vanity and 
folly — deep solicitude for the welfare of the soul — a disposi- 
tion to exercises of piety — a progressively clearer, more 
grateful, and more believing apprehension of the necessity 
and sufficiency of the work and sacrifice of Christ for human 
redemption. To a pious friend, or parent, this is more 
delightful than if he could have a vision of Eden, as it 
bloomed on the first day that Adam beheld it. 

But we may carry the analogy into a wider application. 
It is most gratifying to perceive the signs of change on the 
great field of society. How like the early flowers, — ^the 
more benignant light — ^the incipient verdure, are the new 
desire of knowledge, and the schemes and efforts to impart 
it — the rising, zealous, and rapidly enlarging activity to 
promote true religion ; we may add, the development of the 
principles and spirit of liberty. In this moral spring, we 
hope we are advanced a little way beyond the season of the 
earliest flowers. 

The next observation on the spring season is, how re- 
luctantly the worst gives place to the better ! While the 
winter is forced to retire, it is yet very tenacious of its 
reign ; it seems to make many efforts to return ; it seems 
to hate the beauty and fertility that are supplanting it. 
For months we are liable to cold, chilling, pestilential blasts, 
and sometimes biting frosts. A portion of the malignant 
power lingers or returns to lurk, as it were, under the most 
cheerful sunshine ; so that the vegetable beauty remains in 
hazard, and the luxury of enjoying the spring is attended 
with danger to persons not in firm health. It is too ob- 
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yious to need pointing out, how much resembling this there 
is in the moral state of things ; — ^in the hopeful advance 
and improvement of the youthful mind, — ^in the early, and 
indeed the more advanced stages, of the Christian charac- 
ter — and in all the commencing improvements of human 
society. 

"We may contemplate next, the lavish, boundless diffusion, 
riches, and variety of beauty in the spring. Survey a 
single confined spot, or pass over leagues, or look from a 
hill ; infinite affluence every where ! and so you know, too, 
that it is over a wide portion of the globe at the same 
time ; it is under your feet ; extends all around you, spread 
out to the horizon. And aU this created within a few 
weeks ! To everi/ observer the immensity, variety, and 
beauty are obvious. But to the perceptions of the skilful 
naturalist all this is indefinitely multiplied. Eeflect, what 
a display is here of the boundless resources of the great 
Author. He fiings forth, as it were, an unlimited wealth — 
a deluge of beauty, immeasurably beyond all that is strictly 
necessary ; an immense quantity that man never sees, not 
even in the mass. It is true, that man is not the only 
creature for which the gratification is designed. But it is 
man alone, of the earth's inhabitants, that can take any 
account of it as beauty, or as wisdom, and power, and good- 
ness. Such unlimited profusion may well assure us that 
He who can (shall we say) afford thus to lavish treasures 
so far beyond what is simply necessary, can never fail of 
resources for all that is or ever shall be necessary. 

May we not venture to think that this vast superfluity of 
pleasing objects conferred on this temporary abode of our 
feeble and sinfiil existence, may be taken as one of the inti- 
mations of a grand enlargement of faculties in another state ? * 
We may assume that in any world to which good men shall 
be assigned, there will be an immense affluence of the ^qhl- 
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derful works of the Almighty, and shall there not be such an 
enlargement of capacity and perception that there shall be 
(if we may express it so) a less waste of those admirable 
works ? "We would be willing to suppose that there may 
be a less proportion of them placed beyond the power of 
attentioln ; less that should seem to answer no end to the 
devout contemplator. 

"We may observe again, on this profusion and diversity 
of beauty, — what an ample provision it is for those faculties 
in our nature, which are not to be accounted the highest and 
noblest. The mere organs of sense, receive immediately 
their pleasing influences. Through those combined suscep- 
tibilities of our blended constitution of body and mind, 
which we call taste, we have pleasurable perceptions of 
beauty, grace, harmony, grandeur. And the imagination 
has a large share of the enjoyment. All this is most 
evidently an intended adaptation. It is good, therefore, 
that man should have the exercise, the cultivation, and the 
pleasure of these faculties. "What the proper regulation 
and limits may be — and how to adjust the proportion and the 
balance between these and higher interests and pleasures — 
is a matter for conscientious judgment. But the general 
fact is most obvious, that the Creator intended the exercise 
and gratification of faculties for which he has made such 
copious provision. 

But it is a serious consideration here, that the value and 
the final object of this exercise and pleasure are lost, if they 
do not tend to and combine with religion; if a man observes, 
and admires — and enjoys, and is enchanted with the fine 
feeling, and all the while forgets the adorable and beneficent 
Author; or feels no veneration or grateful aspiring of 
soul toward Him. Our relation to Him is our supreme 
and most vital interest, and the interest of every other 
relation is meant to be coincident, subordinate, and contri- 
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butory. The disregard of this great law comes under the 
condemnation of " loving the creature more than the 
Creator who is blessed for ever." Much of this impiety- 
there is, among the admirers of the beauties of nature and 
of the spring. It is no mere fictitious character if we ex- 
emplify thus, — a man of cultivated mind, vividly perceptive 
faculties, refined taste and poetic fancy, straying among the 
vernal fields and groves with a fond enchantment, with a 
sentiment for each flower and blooming shrub, and singing 
bird, and gay insect ; — diffusing his soul in fine sympathy 
with all that smiles around him, but with no recognition of 
Him that creates and animates the scene ! All that scene 
is no more than a reflection of a few rays of the divine 
glory. But this iadmirer looks not toward the bright 
Beality. He takes this faint reflection as if it were itself 
the essential beauty and glory, and cannot see how it fades 
and perishes when impiety like this comes between it and 
heaven. In some instances, as by a judicial retribution, the 
man is permitted to consummate his impiety by making 
nature his Gk>d ; — ^fancying some kind of mysterious, 
all-pervading, yet not intelligent spirit,, which ejects the 
Divinity and takes his place. 

To return to the consideration of the spring. This 
pleasant season has always been regarded, as obviously 
presenting an image of youthful life. The newness, live- 
liness, fair appearance, exuberance of the vital principle, 
rapid growth — such are the flattering points of likeness. 
But there are also less pleasing circumstances of resem- 
blance, the frailty and susceptibility, so peculiarly liable to 
fatal injury from inauspicious influences, blights, dis- 
eases. Those who have to watch over infancy, childhood, 
and early youth, can often see, in smitten plants and 
flowers, the emblems of what they have to fear for their 
charge. There is the circumstance, that the evil in tha 
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human disposition can grow even faster than the good. As 
in spring, the weeds, the useless and noxious vegetables, 
the offensive or venomous animals thrive as well as the 
useful and salutary productions ; and that too, not only 
without attention to assist them, but in spite of efforts to 
repress or extirpate them. There is the circumstance, that 
it is yet to be proved whether the early season will have its 
full value ultimately ; whether fair and hopeful appearances 
and beginnings will not end in a mortifying disappointment. 
How many a rich bloom of the trees comes to nothing ! 
How many a field of com promising in the blade, dis- 
appoints in the harvest ! Under this point of the analogy, 
the vernal human beings are a subject for pensive, for 
almost melancholy contemplation. There is one specially 
instructive point of resemblance. Spring is the season for 
diligent cultivation ; so is youth. "What if the spring were 
suffered to go past without any cares and labours of hus» 
bandry ! But see how the parallel season of human life is 
in numberless instances, consumed away under a destitution 
of the discipline requisite to form a rational being to 
wisdom, goodness, and happiness ; through the criminal 
neglect of those who have the charge and the accountable- 
ness, and the almost infallibly consequent carelessness of 
the undisciplined creatures themselves. One shall not 
seldom be struck with the disparity between these two 
provinces of cultivation. The garden shall be put in neat 
order, the fruit-tree trimmed and trained; the corn-field 
exhibiting a clean shining breadth of green ; the children 
and youth bearing every mark of mental and moral rude- 
ness. On the contrary, it is delightful to see the spring 
season of life advancing under such a cultivation, of the 
instructor's care, of conscientious self-tuition, and of divine 
influence, as to give good hope of rich ensuing seasons. A 
part of the pleasure imparted by the beauty of the spring. 
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is, whether we are exactly aware of it or not, in an anticipa- 
tion of what it is to result in. And though as we have 
said, there is much for uncomplacent presentiment in 
beholding the bloom, animation, and imfolding faculties of 
early life, yet they who are affectionately interested in the 
sight, are insensibly carried forward in imagination to the 
virtues and accomplishments which they are willing to 
foresee in the mature and advanced states. It may be 
added, as one more point in this parallel, that the rapid 
passing away of the peculiar beauty of spring, gives an 
emblem of the transient continuance of the lively and 
joyous period of human life. 

We have seen that they are not all pleasing ideas that 
arise in the contemplation of the vernal season. There is 
one of a profoundly gloomy character, that of the por- 
tentous general contrast between the beauty of the natural, 
and the deformity of the moral world. A correspondence 
seems to be required in things which are associated together. 
Survey then the fair scene (such as on this day) and think 
what kind of beings, to correspond to it, the rational inha- 
bitants ought to be ; (not a few, a small intermingled 
portion, but the general race.) Would not the conception 
be, — innocence, ingenuousness, all the kind and sweet affec- 
tions, bright refined thought, spontaneous advancement in 
all good, piety to heaven? But now look on the actual 
fact — and that, without going so far off as those fine tracts 
of the earth where man is the most cruel and ferocious of 
the wild beasts that infest them. See in these more 
civilized regions, the coarse debasement — the selfishness — 
the ill tempers and malignant passions — ^the hostile artifices 
— the practices of injustice — ^the obstinacy in evil habits — 
the irreligion, both negative and daringly positive ! Within 
the memory of many of us, how much of the vernal beauty 
of Europe, every year, has been trodden io^wxL M\A«t ^^ 
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feet, 01? blasted by tbe ravages of hostile armies ! bow many 
a blooming bower has given out its odours mingled with the 
putrid effluvia of human creatures killed by one another ! 
Such is the correspondence of the inhabitants to the beau- 
tiful scenery of their dwelling-place ! The fair luxury of 
spring serves to bring out, more prominently, the hideous 
features of the moral condition ! 

But even if we could keep out of view this directly moral 
contrast, there are still other circumstances of a gloomy 
colour. Amidst this glowing life of the vernal season, there 
are languor, and sickness, and infirm old age, and death ! 
While nature smiles, there are many pale countenances that 
do not. Sometimes you have met, slowly pacing the green 
meadow or the garden, a figure emaciated by illness, or 
feeble with age ; and were the more forcibly struck by the 
spectacle as seen amidst a luxuriance of life. For a moment 
you have felt as. if all the living beauty faded or receded 
from around, in the shock of the contrast. You may have 
gone into a house beset with roses and all the pride of 
sprii|g, to see a person lingering and sinking in the last 
feebleness of mortality. You may have seen a funeral train 
passing through a flowery avenue. And the ground which 
is the depository of the dead, bears, not the less for that, 
its share of the beauty of spring. The great course of 
nature pays no regard to the particular circumstances of 
man, — no suspension, no sympathy ! 

"We will note but one more grave consideration. To a 
person in the latter stages of life, if destitute of the senti- 
ments and expectations of Meligion, this world of beauty 
must lose its captivations ; it must even take a melancholy 
aspect ; for, what should strike him so directly and forcibly 
as the thought, that he is soon to leave it ? It may even 
appear too probable that this is the last spring season he 
shall behold; while he looks upon it, he may feel an intima- 
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tion that be is bidding it adieu; bis paradise is retirmg 
bebind bim, and wbat but a dreary immeasurable desert is 
before bim ? OUhis will blast the fair scene wbile be surveys 
it, bowever ricb its bues and tbe sunsbine that giLds it! 
On tbe contrary, and by tbe same rule, tbis fair display 
of tbe Creator's works and resources will be gratifying, tbe 
most and tbe latest, to tbe soul animated witb tbe love of 
Gk)d, and tbe confidence of soon entering on a nobler scene. 
" Let me," be may say, " look once more at wbat my Divine 
Patber bas difiused even bitber as a faint intimation of 
wbat be bas somewbere else. I am pleased witb tbis 
as a distant outskirt, as it were, of tbe paradise toward 
wbicb I am going." Tbougb we are not informed of tbe 
exact manner of a bappy existence in anotber state, as- 
suredly, tbere will be an ample and eternal exercise of tbe 
faculties on tbe wondrous works of tbe Almigbty, and 
tberefore a mode of perception adapted to apprehend their 
beauty, harmony, and magnificence. It is not for us to 
conjecture whether good spirits corporeally detached from 
tbis world, are therefore withdrawn from aU such relation to 
it, or knowledge of it, as would admit of their retaining 
still some perception of the material beauty and sublimity 
displayed upon it by the Creator. But it may well be 
presumed that in one region or other of bis dominions, the 
intellectual being wiU be empowered witb a faculty to 
perceive every order of phenomena in which bis glory is 
manifested. K we think of an angel traversing this earth, 
tbougb be bas not ov/r mode of apprehending this fair 
vision of spring, it were absurd to suppose that therefore 
all tbis material grace and splendour is to him obliterated, 
blank, and indifferent. We shall not then believe that any 
change which shall elevate the human spirit, will by that 
very fact, destroy, as to its perception, admiration, and 
enjoyment, aiMf of the characters on the works of G^^i^. 
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"We hastily close the contemplation by observing, what 
an immensity of attainable interest and delight, of one 
class only (besides the sublimer,) there is, that may be lost, 
— and all is lost, if the soul be lost ! 

May 27, 1822. 



LECTUEB XI. 

TILE DESTBUCTIOK OF SODOM ASD OOMOBBAH. 

Genesis xviii., zix. 

" And the Lord appeared to him in the plains of Mamre : 
and he sat in the tent door in the heat of the day^^ Sfc, 

We jusfc now read the nineteenth chapter of Gbnesis, 
contioining the narrative of the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and other cities of the vale of Siddim. 

At our last meeting of this kind we made some reflections 
on the beauty spread over the earth, especially in the season 
of spring. And, as one of those reflections, it was very 
obvious to note the sad contrast between the beauty of 
nature, and the moral quality mingled through the scene. 
There is no need of ancient and foreign illustrations ; but 
a very striking one is that Ynle of Siddim. Lot had beheld 
it *' as the garden of the Lord " (Gen. xiii. 10), and was so 
captivated, that he chose it for his sojourn, even with the 
certainty that "his righteous soul" must be "vexed." 

Think of a region blooming and smiling in all the riches 
of nature;— on every hand something to raise the con- 
templative thought to the glorious Creator ; — something, it 
might be supposed, to reflne and harmonize the sentiments ; 
— and a copious fertility of supply, to make every tract 
speak the bounty of Providence. 

But amidst all this, what was mak? A hideous 
assemblage of beings, " sensual — devilish," — such as might 
almost be conceived to have been thrown up from the 
infernal realms, to go down again in an earthc^k*^ %sA 
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tempest of fire! The wickedness was so aggravated and 
extreme, that the region itself was doomed to perish with 
the inhabitants. As if divine justice could not permit to 
remain under the face of heaven, the very ground which had 
been polluted by such a race ! Beautiful scenery remained, 
spread over the world; but one portion was sunk and 
vanished for ever. The natural beauty, and the human 
wickedness were both struck out of the world at one 
tremendous blow. At that one spot it is far toward four 
thousand years since nature bloomed and man sinned, — for 
the last time ! 

So terrible a judgment and warning, however, has not 
prevented sin from infecting ever since the fair field of 
nature ; and it is this which spoils the beauty of the scene. 
This thing that spoils it so, is incomparably stronger and 
more intense in its quality of deformity, than the other is in 
its quality of beauty. That there is a luxuriant verdure, — 
that there are flowers — ^rich fields — ^fruitful trees — ^pleasing 
sounds, and tastes, and odours — streams — soft gales — 
picturesque landscapes — ^what is all this as set against the 
other fact, that there are — ^in almost infinite mass, and 
number, and variety — ^bad dispositions and passions — bad 
principles — ^wicked thoughts — ^vile language — impieties and 
crimes of all possible kinds ? We are not forgetting that 
there are also letter things than these in the moral world ; 
but of these there is enough to form an overwhelming 
contrast to all that which could make the world look "as 
the garden of the Lord." So that on the supposition (if 
we might be allowed such an idea) that all the sin could 
become a visible thing, a thing palpable to the senses, in 
forms and characteristics duly representing its odious and 
dreadful quality, it would blast and overpower in our view 
all the beauty of nature. 

It may be that the " angels of the Lord " so much spoken 
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of in this early part of the Bible, and tliroughout it — ^may 
bave such a power and mode of apprehension, as to behold 
sin in as palpable a manifestation, here on earth, as the face 
and forms of the material world itself; except perhaps sin 
as latent within the soul. But they would hardly need the 
exquisite intuition, and the capacity of angelic faculty, to 
apprehend the character of a scene like that of Sodom and 
Gt>morrah. Wicked as all the nations of those lands were 
the people of this one tract appear to have surpassed the 
rest in atrocity. " The Lord said, The cry of Sodom and 
Gk>morrah is great, and their sin is very grievous." The 
insults to Heaven had, as it were, come up with a strength, 
and loudness, and outrage, greater than from other parts of 
the earth. It was time for the righteous Governor to 
manifest himself. 

And as the first circumstance, three persons came as on 
a friendly visit to Abraham. Both at this point of the 
relation, and afterwards, it is impossible not to be struck 
with the calmness and quietness of the proceeding. There 
were no terrible portents — ^no magnificent phenomena — no 
thundering menaces— nor formidable preparations— nor 
efiidgence of Divine Majesty. The patriarch's hospitality 
was accepted. The first thing unusual was a matter of 
complacent interest,— a renewed assurance of posterity to 
Abraham. But to think what this firiendly converse was 
the introduction to ! 

It was not for heavenly beings to stay long in direct 
intercourse with mortals. And besides, there was some- 
thing else to be done ! " The men rose up from thence and 
looked toward Sodom" (Gen. xviii. 16), that is, set out 
that way, Abraham accompanying them some way from his 
house. By this time it was signified to him, that there was 
an awful and immediate design against those cities; and 
this led to that memorable intercessory conver^afcYoviL Ya. 
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which the patriarch pleaded for Sodom. It was not solely 
on Lot's account, for he might have pleaded for Ms 
exemption. 

We are left in the dark as to one circumstance here. 
Only two of the persons went on to Sodom, leaviug 
Abraham to conyerse with the Almighty. The third dis- 
appears from our yiew; unless he was a muiifestation of 
the divine Being himself, and the same that Abraham 
conversed with in that solemn character. This is left 
entirely in uncertainty. But evidently it was with Gk)d 
himself that Abraham held the conversation. That 
conversation may suggest some points of instruction. For 
example ; we ought not to be gratified with the sufferings 
and punishments of the wicked. There is sometimes a 
temptation to this ; especially when the wicked are seen in 
great pride, and wealth, and power — arrogating all things 
to themselves, — ^rioting in the spoils of their fellow mortals, 
— ^trampling with scorn on the weak or the just ; — ^and at 
the same time diffusing moral corruption widely around. 
We are tempted to look forward with something like 
complacency to the awaiting vengeance. But this is not 
the spirit of Christ, nor the spirit of Abraham. The very 
best men will exceed all others in benevolent concern for 
the worst. 

Again, — ^Abraham ventures an appeal to the divine 
equity. " Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ? " 
Observe, it is impossible to contemplate the divine attri- 
butes without forming some idea of what it is that is right 
for such a Being. We must necessarily form our concep- 
tions of what is justice and goodness in the Supreme 
Being, upon the principles which he has declared to us, as 
the essence of those qualities in his creatures. So that our 
judgments of his proceedings will be in analogy to those we 
form of the actions of men. But in doing this, there is 
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need of great caution and reverential humility, for the plain, 
ten thousand times repeated reason, that his proceedings 
have reference to an immense scale ; they are to be " right " 
as in an infinitely extended and multiplied relation of 
things ; in the midst of which our intellect can compass but 
an inexpressibly diminutive point. How limited, then, our 
power of judging of his justice in action. And then, if we 
think of the divine justice^ as an attribute to be appealed to 
in behalf of man, that is a formidable idea ! Abraham did 
it, and was not rebuked ; but how many times must any 
man, speaking to the Most High, appeal to his mercy , for 
once that he can appeal to his jtuttice ! In his praying for 
himself, the case is so \ and if interceding for the community, 
the nation, how little dare he rest his plea on the numbers 
and virtues of good men ! 

Once more, — observe the divine indulgence to the narrow, 
weak apprehensions of good men. Abraham began his 
intercession as if he had been bespeaking the benevolence 
of only some exalted human being, with a kind of pious 
artifice, namely, with a greater number when he knew he 
must descend to a less; and intending it as a device to 
smooth the way, and prevent a sudden, decided, indignant 
negative. GK)d has to pardon in his servants a great deal of 
such feeling as attributes human quialities and dispositions 
to him. 

For the sake of " fifty," or of " ten righteous," the Lord 
would have spared Sodom. What value, then, he must set 
on the few righteous in the earth 1 " For ten's sake ; " one 
perhaps in a thousand, or possibly in several thousands. 
For such a proportion of holy fear, love, prayer, and prac- 
tical purity, he would have spared Sodom. Such a ten 
would have been barely tolerated in the place — ^would have 
been scorned and wronged. Yet for their sake the wicked 
thousands would for a while longer have en3oyedt\i<&\i<^Q^^l 
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the Sim, and the fertility of the plain. But even had there 
been the ten, what a melancholy spectacle ! The mass and 
multitude not fit to live even on earth, and only ten fit to 
be transferred to heaven! What a distribution in the 
assignment to the infernal and to the celestial world ! And 
how deplorable to find the populousness of the earth giving 
a calculation of the comparative solitude of heaven ! 

Abraham was come to the last permitted term in the 
gradation of his pleading. Perhaps he felt an intimation 
from the awful Being that he must stop here. But even if 
not, a good man will feel that he must not pray in total 
contravention to the divine justice. He dare not seek 
whoUy to avert from exercise one grand attribute of the 
Governor of the world. " A God all mercy is a Gtod 
unjust ; " under such a Governor the human race would go 
to the very last possibility of wickedness. Abraham was 
to conclude here, and wait the event. And we may observe, 
what a perfect certainty he felt that there could not he ten, 
and the Judge not discern them every one. 

" Abraham returned to his place," and it was now the 
afternoon. The people of Sodom little knew what a con- 
versation they had been the subject of. The vain and wicked 
little know, or think, or care, what fear the devout and right- 
eous may be entertaining for them, or what intercessory 
supplications they may be making — and if they did know, 
many of them would but scorn such fears and prayers. 

One righteous man dwelt in Sodom. We never think his 
conduct wise in going thither. It had one afflictive con- 
sequence, namely, that some branches of his family were 
involved in the destruction. Yet there was an overruling 
Providence in the case. There was to be in Sodom some- 
thing that was to be saved in the hour of vengeance, to 
mark in a signal manner the contrast ; to show how infallibly 
the righteous Governor distinguishes ; — and what value he 
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sets on the fidelity that will not conform to the surrounding 
wickedness. He would have there " a pearl of great price," 
to be selected out when the mightjr mass should sink into a 
gulf. 

Lot was sitting in the gate of the city, in the eyening ; 
on purpose, it is presumed, to receive any respectable 
stranger, who would else be cast away among wicked bar- 
barians. It is not improbable the evening was serene and 
beauti^. We can imagine the setting sun for the last 
time, throwing a mild and softened radiance on the cities 
and across the plain; and numbers of the people gaily 
sporting in so gentle a light and air ; and no warning by 
ominous signs and elemental disorder. Nature keeps the 
secret of her great Qovemor. If conscience will not alarm 
the sinners, nothing else shall. But what was there latent 
in that soft tranquillity? There was there the hovering 
power,. of divine justice — the spirit of retribution, just 
growing to the intensity to reveal itself in resistless flame. 

Two strangers arrived at the gate, carelessly regarded, 
except by Lot, who " entertained angels unawares." There 
was no indication who they were, or why they came : there 
was nothing in their appearance to intimidate, — ^nothing to 
repress a profligate insolence. Some of the people saw 
them, but knew not what they saw. No mysterious and 
apprehensive sentiment was infused by their coming. All 
was as usual in Sodom, thus far; and even Lot knew of 
nothing that was to follow. 

But the commencement of the tragedy was at hand. The 
first movement was the tumult before Lot's house; — the 
assault actuated by the vilest wickedness. Observe, when 
nations or individuals are ready for ruin they generally are 
prompt to provoke it, to do that one thing more, which is 
all that remains wanting. When the train comes to the 
point, that there is but one more, they are xeaA^ isst tWt 
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also. The last sin of a wicked career seems to have in it a 
peculiar aw^lness. The dreadful effect of all the pre- 
ceding seemed suspended ; it eveu seemed as if that effect 
might be averted if the completing sin were not added ; if 
the sinner could have stopped short of that ! The former 
sins seemed as it were to wait, to throw all their deadly 
efficacy into the last, to be there converged in destruction. 
The concluding sin comes immediately to the dread con- 
sequence ; it is the one that breaks through into eternity, 
with all the past sins rushing after it! And, again it 
belongs to hardened sin, not to be aware of its own atrocity 
and danger. These men of Sodom, on the last evening of 
their lives, challenged the angels of the Lord to battle! 
" Unawares " they assaulted mighty celestial spirits ; as 
" unawares " Lot had entertained them. It is but a just 
judgment on persisting, hardened iniquity, that it should be 
permitted at last to do things of which it is not apprised of 
the aggravation and the peril. 

Lot went out to appease the vicious and furious assailants 
with an offer which he had no right to make (to expose to 
them his daughters) ; it showed indeed how sacred he held 
the rights of hospitality ; but aU duties are consistent and 
compatible. Rather than do one great evil to prevent 
another, a good man must commit the event to all-powerful 
Providence. But the matter was to be decided after another 
manner. " The two men " drew Lot safely into the house, 
and smote the people with blindness. Lot would be 
exceedingly surprised at this ; perhaps now for the first 
time he began to perceive they were something more than 
they appeared. Whether it was a total blindness we can- 
not know ; more likely, perhaps, a bewildered baffling affec- 
tion of their sight. However it did not repress the courage 
and fierceness of wickedness. " Small and great " persisted 
in aiming at the door. K " small " mean youtli, it may 
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warrant us to observe, that wicked education very rarely fails 
to be successful. 

The house and family were quite secure; "but the two 
visitants were not come to take or give repose. They 
declared their commission and purpose ; and that one thing 
only was first to be done ; Lot must go to his sons-in-law 
(and their families), and warn them instantly to quit the. 
city. He did so in vain! No wonder the sons-in-law 
should despise his warning ; but their wives, his daughters, 
were of the same mind. They by this time, probably, had 
lost his God ; and therefore he must lose them. It would 
be with a sad adieu that he left the house of each. He 
returned to receive the peremptory command to take his 
own family and instantly be gone. The angels had calmly 
waited while he had gone to do his part ; now they were to 
do theirs. The morning was beginning to appear. 

" He lingered ;" whether from some degree of unbelief ; 
or from being confused and stupified with amazement and 
horror. But there was calmness and decision there, though 
he had none. The angels laid hold on the hands of Lot 
and his family, " The Lord being merciful unto him." Such 
a situation displays the contrast between the " immortals" 
and the feeble spirits clothed in flesh ; — on the part of the 
former the serenity, — the entireness of determination, — ^the 
fulness of might and will for the most tremendous agency, — 
and yet the indulgent kindness. The angels led them out 
of the devoted city. " Escape for thy life ; look not behind 
thee; flee to the mountain, neither tarry thou in all the 
plain." All this might well be named visible providence. 
It was the protection of the Almighty, and the guardian 
cares of his angels displayed in exercise, — in the visible 
personal agency of these powerful spirits. But, though 
there be now no such palpahle manifestations, how often 
may there be in a good man's life, interpositions «a ctvJda'sX^ 
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and cares no less patient and kind, if the agency were made 
visible in any one of many conjunctures. And then for his 
soul there is 'a series of agency of a still far nobler kind ! 
A greater Spirit is employed there ! 

Lot was departing ; and it is strange he should not have 
been willing to remove as far as possible from such a scene 
as this devoted place was going to be. But he ventured to 
entreat he might make his asylum in Zoar, implying in the 
petition that it might for that purpose be spared. This 
does look like weakness actually becoming presumption, but 
the wonderfully indulgent reply was, " See, I have accepted 
thee in this thing also ;" and with the addition, " I cannot 
do any thing till thou be come thither." But the command 
to hasten forward is finally repeated with a most peremptory 
urgency. It was but for his sake, it had been signified, 
that the catastrophe was delayed; and not for his sake 
would it be delayed long. The divine vengeance was sus- 
pended a little while for the piety and the necessity of a 
favoured mortal; but it was not to be suspended for his 
trifling or unbelief. The last moments of Sodom were 
measuring out by the steps of the fugitives across the plain. 
During these moments and this flight, the thoughts of Lot 
would work in unspeakable amazement. Only a few short 
hours before, he was sitting at the gate and two men 
approached, who were invited into his house ; — an outrage 
was committed, and then they were angels ! A few minutes 
more, and he was commanded away, with the declaration of 
a direful immediate doom impending over all the region. 
The last impression of their visages, their hands, and their 
voices, was still on his senses ; and he was now impelled on 
by the dreadful apprehension of hearing or seeing some 
tremendous sign of commencing destruction. 

It is quite possible, that in such amazement of spirit he 
might not even be sensible of the fate of his wife, till he 
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found her wanting at the entrance of Zoar ; especially as he 
did not look back, and she was in the disposition rather to 
fall behind his steps than to advance before or beside him. 
For we cannot doubt, that it was her mind that looked 
back, as well as her eyes. Though very possibly, the mere 
literal disobedience to the injunction would have been fatal. 
But to lose her so, perhaps much more than midway to the 
place of refuge, was most mournful. What an admonition 
to the relatives of a pious person, to go the whole way with 
him to the eternal refuge ! 

The reduced family entered Zoar and the sun had risen 
on the earth. But the two men who had come to Sodom 
were lefb there to await this destined moment ; to witness, 
in inaction and contemplation how a wicked multitude 
began a day of which they were not to see the evening. 
But could nothing beguile or tempt them away, before the 
moment for action should arrive ! And will nothing be 
done to send them away? One word from their great 
Master, and they would have fled like the shades of the 
night! And shall not one word be sent up to him to 
implore it ? Not one word for this, after the cry of their 
wickedness had so long ascended to heaven? He 
" repented" over Nineveh when it listened to the warning 
voice. But here all was over ! And " the Lord rained fire 
and brimstone ;" and " an horrible tempest !" 

What was the precise manner of this fearful catastrophe 
is beyond our conjecture. From the consequence, as 
remaining to this hour, it would seem that an earthquake 
either accompanied or followed ; but " the fire from heaven" 
is decidedly indicated as the grand chief agent of the 
destruction. What descent of fire, however, and how such 
an effect on the earth, none can teU. But we repel that 
philosophiziDg spirit, as it would be called, which insists on 
resolving all the extraordinary phenomena, recorded in the 

VOL. I. I 
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Old Testament into the effect of merely natural causes as 
they are called. Nothing can be more contemptible than 
such presumption of philosophy ; just as if the order of 
nature had been constituted by some other and greater 
Being, and entrusted to the Almighty to be administered, 
under an obligation, never to suspend for a moment, the 
fixed laws ! Just as if it could not consist with infinite 
"Wisdom to order a system so that in particular cases a 
greater advantage should arise from a momentary deviation 
than from an invariable procedure ! 

The people of Sodom had no time for speculations ; there 
was but just time for terror, and conscience, and despair ! 
The images of that hour of destruction we leave to con- 
templative thought. And only add in conclusion, — that our 
Lord says, there is a still greater guilt, and a more awful 
destruction, even than theirs! They will see greater 
criminals than themselves at the last day ; and from lands 
where the fire of heaven did not fall ! The man that lives 
and dies rejecting him had better have been exposed to the 
rain of fire and brimstone, and gone down in the horrid gulf 
of the Vale of Siddim ! 

Jtme 19^, 1822. 



LECTUEB Xn. 

Oir BOBEB-MINDEDNESS. 

Titus ii. 6. 
" Young men likewise exhort to he soher-minded,^^ 

It is plain that the exhortation was meant expressly for 
young men, but when we take the precept in the most 
general sense which the word in our version (" sober- 
minded ") allows, — it may be presumed that young persons 
of tlje other sex will consider themselves as quite within the 
scope of such counsel. We would, therefore, address the 
exhortation to young persons generally. 

But, — "sober-minded!" — methinks this, at the first sound, 
is likely to be one of the least pleasing words in the whole 
language, to many young persons. To them it will seem as 
if such a word could come only from old, time-worn people, 
whose feelings are dried up into a kind of cold, stiffened 
prudence, which they wish to have reputed as wisdom ; per- 
sons who, having suffered the extinction of all vivacity in 
themselves, envy the young for possessing what they have 
lost. 

The word may have suggested ideas of something heavy, 
spiritless, formal, and calculating ; almost mechanical in all 
pursuits and interests ; the image of a person narrow in his 
notions, plodding in his operations, placed wholly out of 
sympathy with every thing partaking of ardour, sensibility, 
adventure, or enthusiasm ; and at the same time taking to 
himself great merit for all this. (Just such a one I have 
before my mind. — Mr. K. "Nonsense, your mental energy!") 

I 2 
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Are such the ideas that the word " sober-minded " has con- 
veyed to any of the young persons present ? "What then 
do you think of him that wrote this injunction, namely St. 
Paul ? Was he such a sample of human character ? (A 
few brief touches of his description.) We may then be 
perfectly sure that St. Paul's " sober-minded young men " 
were not to be examples of a sapient formality, of a creep- 
ing prudence, of extinguished passions, of a cold aversion to 
animated interests ; — in short, not examples of the negation 
of any thing that is really graceful and excellent in youth. 

We will therefore presume that a few admonitory obser- 
vations on such a topic will not be unacceptable to young 
persons. We should attempt to show, what is the right 
notion of " sober-mindedness ;" — ^then apply its principles 
or rules to some of the circumstances of youth ; — and last, 
suggest a few considerations for the enforcement of that 
application. 

What is it that may properly be called " sober-minded- 
ness ?" This is to ask, in other words. What is it that we 
are all charging the want of upon our feUow mortals, while 
we are all, on all hands, censuring, reproaching, or ridicul- 
ing them, for folly, absurdity, extravagance, for running 
into aU extremes, for being the sport of fancies, tempers, 
and passions? — ^Is there any justice in these invectives, 
which almost every one is uttering every day ? And what 
is all this the contrary to ? we answer, "Sober-miadedness." 
But what is the principle and the cause of the difference ? 
What is it that would reduce men from all this to sober- 
mindedness ? Plainly, the effectual predominance of sound 
reason. That then is the general description of sober- 
mindedness, — ^that there be in habitual exercise a just 
judgment of things, and that this judgment be in real 
effective authority. 

But a little more particularly. There cannot be the 
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required state of mind, unless there be some great master 
principles, decidedly fixed in the verj habit of thinking and 
feeling — principles applicable to almost all things in our 
interests and practice — ^principles so general that manj 
special ones wiU grow out of them for particular application. 
So that, whether in youth, or any other age, the man shall 
be, so to speak, a determined and prepared being, — ^has 
certain positive principles combined of judgment and con- 
science, which are to keep him to a certain state and 
character, under all circumstances. 

"We need not attempt to specify many of these principles. 
One is, — that in aU things and at all events, Q-od is to be 
obeyed. Another, — that there is the essential distinction 
of holiness and sin in all conduct, both within the mind, 
and in external action, and that sin is absolutely a dreadful 
evil. Another, — that that cannot be right long in which 
there is no self-denial. Another, — that must not be done 
which must be repented of. Another, — ^the future should 
predominate over the present. 

Such things, we said, must be established firmly and 
operatively in the mind. But then how can this be without 
much and frequent exercise of serious thought ? Do such 
principles grow and establish themselves spontaneously? 
Alas! let any young person look into his own mind and 
see! Without much of serious thought, therefore, there 
canpot be " sober-mindedness." And therefore, again, there 
cannot be this required state of mind, if principles are 
admitted, or practical determinations adopted, from mere 
impressions of fancy and feeling, perhaps from some casual 
situation into which a person is thrown ; perhaps from the 
pleasing impression made by some new acquaintance, or a 
friend, while no account is taken of the whole comprehen- 
sive view of the matter; nay, perhaps, the judgment actually 
withheld fix)m attempting this. Thus we cmi \\si'aj^ccL<b ^ 
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protestant falling into communication with a man like 
Fenelon — charmed with such piety and intelligence — 
carried by this feeling back into the popish church; — ^no 
comprehensive view taken of the real character and opera- 
tions of that church; — no account taken of its essential 
connexion with secularity and ambition, — of its general 
hostility to true religion, — of the prevailing worthlessness 
of its priesthood, — of its wicked assumptions, maxims, and 
impostures, of its infernal persecutions; — and of all this 
being the natural result of its very constitution. 

Again, no principles can suffice for the true " sober- 
mindedness" in young persons or any others, unless as 
consciously held as under the sanction and as having the 
authority of the Supreme Power. Even supposing them 
intrinsically right, what will that — merely that — avail, — 
amidst the commotion of the passions, the beguilements of 
immediate interest, the endless besetment of temptations ? 
Man is not a being to be governed by principles, detached 
from an over-awing power. Set them in the best array that 
you can in his mind, to fight the evil powers within, and 
from without, — but refuse them weapons from the armoury 
of heaven ; — ^let no lightning of the divine eye, no thunder 
of the Divine voice, come in testimony and in aid of their 
operation — and how soon they will be overwhelmed and 
trampled down ! (Like the Israelites when deserted of Gk>d 
in their battles, the very ark of G-od surrendered to the 
pagans.) Always, therefore, it is the earnest solicitude and 
endeavour of wise men, that the good principles in their 
minds may be in full communication with the Almighty. 
"Without this fortification and power of the principles, there 
cannot be that constancy, and composed firmness, which are 
the essence of sober-mindedness. For the term must imply 
a steady tenor of feeling and proceeding, not fluctuating, 
confused^ alternating. And it implies a calm independence 
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of spirit and conduct, not at the mercy of the winds and 
circumstances, — the opinions and wills, — of the surrounding 
world ; which holds one certain plan and aim, right onward 
through all the causes of interference and perversion. But 
how can this be but by the vital connection of our governing 
principles with the unchangeable Spirit ? We must feel in 
them that His finger is upon us who is " the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever " 

Again, there cannot be a high degree of that well-ordered 
state, " sober-mindedness," without the person's forming a 
sound judgment of his own mind. Because that state 
implies a strong regulation and government, and how can 
that be exercised without much insight into the mind that 
is to be governed ? If there be an insensibility to the 
general corruption of tlie soul, throughout its very nature, 
how little to the purpose will any .scheme of self-govern- 
ment be ! 

And then there are the special and peculiar circumstances 
and tendencies; the particular weaknesses or wrong pro- 
pensities; the liability to some one evil in a strong and 
dangerous degree. Without an attentive and^ deep cogni- 
zance of things so important, the person enjoiaed to maintain 
sober-mindedness will . not at all know what he h^sr^to do ; 
not know against what he has to maintain it. As if a man 
should undertake to legislate and govern in a country, in 
ignorance of the quality of the people ; should take it as an 
^asy, straightforward concern, with a community of well 
disposed beings ; not know that they were partly pagans, 
partly Mahomedans, and the Christians not much better ! 

We may add a most self-evident thing ; that it is of the 
essence of sober-mindedness to maintain a systematic strong 
restraint on the passions, fancy, tempers, appetites. And 
this .was probably the most direct object of the apostle's 
exhortation to young men. In these respects, it ia t\i<^ 
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very first point of sober-mindedness for youth to be aware 
how perilous their condition is. They are pleased that they 
are in this animated season ; but it were very strange, if 
they should not sometimes reflect on its circumstances with 
a degree of alarm. It would be a fine position, doubtless, for 
a man to stand on a spot where there was a powerful action 
of aU the elements almost close around him ; — ^the earth he 
stood on blooming with flowers — ^water thrown in impetuous 
falls and torrents on the one side — some superb fire near 
at hand on the other — and the winds whirling as if to 
exasperate them both ; but he would need look carefully to 
his movements, especially if informed that others carelessly 
standing there had been whirled into destruction ; or if he 
saw the fact. 

Let young persons observe what is actually becoming of 
those who surrender themselves to their passions and wild 
propensities. "What numbers ! Then, in themselves, ob- 
serve seriously whither these inward traitors and tempters 
really tend ; and then think whether soberness of mind be 
not a pearl of great price, and whether there can be any 
such thing without a systematic self-government. 

"Whither things tendy* we were just now saying ; for it 
is an essential principle of sober-mindedness to judge of 
things viewed in their consequences. Every thing tends and 
leads to something else, which latter thing is caused^ or at 
least affiected, by the preceding. Our whole progressive 
existence is drawn out, so to speak, upon this succession of 
consequences. The consequence foreseen will determine, or 
help to determine, the quality of the thing present. The 
consequences (in the matters of human spirit and conduct) 
can be foreseen. They are both natural, and divinely 
declared. In the view of a thoughtful mind, the series 
stretches away into remote prospect. How far does it 
stretch on? through all life, to death, to judgment, into 
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eternity! The madness, then, of taking a thing just as 
what it is this hour, day, or even year ! This is a thought- 
less folly, not to be excused even in early youth. If youth 
have been but tolerably instructed in their education, they 
can understand enough to make it their own fault and their 
sin, to be insensible or unbelieving when consequences are 
pointed out to them. 

It is to young persons that all we have been representing 
is to be considered as especially addressed. Now, will the 
inculcation of sober-mindedness, in so many grave particu- 
lars, be deemed by them a hard and austere statement of 
their duty? Then, let them honestly consider which of 
these principles they can do without, and yet be safe and 
happy. Which of them may be safely spared and ne- 
glected? Can they do without a prevalence of sound 
reason in their minds ? Some settled, fixed, master-princi- 
ples to determine judgment, choice, and conduct ? Serious 
consideration, for fixing those principles and applying 
them? A care not to be misled and carried away by 
accidental impressions, occasional feelings and slight, partial 
views of a matter? A sense of the Almighty's sanction 
and authority in the principles that are to govern them ? 
An attentive observation of the condition of their own 
minds ? A habitual restraint on passions and propensities ? 
A consideration of the consequences of things? — These 
constitute soberness of mind. Now which of these can 
they safely do without? Let them consider which they 
would reject, and then consider what will follow. Shall it 
be, the solemn acknowledgment of the divine authority ? or, 
the necessity of established principles, thoughtfully adopted 
and firmly held ? or the necessity of a careful government 
of the passions ? or, the looking forward to consequences ? 
But, in truth, it is idle to talk of sparing or rejecting one. 
!For no one of these can be rejected without re^eetin^ tWxQ^ 
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all. They will be all adopted by those young persona who 
ajre aware what important use they have for them. 

Young persons of any hopefulness wiU often have serious 
thought about what is to be the main grand purpose of 
their life. They will be perfectly aware that there is for 
the object of their existence, something greater, and higher, 
and ampler, than any mere pleasures of the youthful season; 
and then the particular pursuits in life to which they may 
be looking forward. Immense interests are exhibited be- 
fore them, as immortal natures. It is for them to consider, 
whether they wiU be consigned down just merely to this, 
to be gay and joyous creatures for a few years, and busy 
ones the rest ? Or, whether they shall earlj in life have a 
greater purpose and concern, rising above the world, and 
extending beyond time. Now here is to be the application 
of those principles we were endeavouring to illustrate ; and 
without them we have ample and deplorable manifestation 
what the notion and purpose of life in young persons 
will be. 

But again, this sober-mindedness .is quite necessary for 
the subordinate schemes and pursuits of life. In the 
want of it, a young person may form schemes ill-adapted 
to his character, his qualifications, and abilities — or his 
circumstances. Por want of it, many have rushed into 
wild ill-concerted projects, which have ended disastrously, 
or frustrated the most laudable designs. What important 
affair in life can that be, what pursuit, what business, that 
does not require, or wiU not be the better for, sound reason, 
solid principles, consideration of consequences, acknowledg- 
ment of the divine will ? 

Companionship and friendly connexions are among the 
most favourite interests of young persons. Sober-minded- 
ness is eminently important here. Wisdom and goodness 
are probably not so superabundant throughout the youthful 
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tribe, that a young person may think he can be in no dan- 
ger. Let young persons consider, that they put themselves, 
with respect to very important interests, at the command, 
in no small degree, of their associates. That is to say, they 
yield to the effect of sympathy and conformity. They will 
be rendered more favourably disposed to some things, and 
more averse to others. Now if it should be that what they 
are rendered more averse to is, seriousness, piety, the 
service of God, seeking the good offered by the Eedeemer ! 
Let young persons confess to conscience, whether they 
never feel this effect. But that is purchasing the pleasure 
at a fearful cost ! And what is to prevent so disastrous a 
commerce but soberness of mind ! This would keep them 
clearly aware that the mere pleasure of friendly association 
is a trifle as compared with the influence and effect. 

Soberness of mind, again, would be of high value to 
young people, as to the terms on which they shall stand 
with what is called the world. That is the denomination for 
a sort of system of maxims, customs, modes, and fashions. 
And it takes upon itself a high and tyrannic authority, 
if we may judge from the number of submissive slaves. 
Young people appear early to recognize a kind of con- 
science, and religious reverence toward this authority. 
They miist do as the world does — dare not presume to be 
out of the mode — anxiously study the dictates and watch 
the movements of this " dread sovereign^ If there were 
but half as much attention and submissive feeling toward 
the Lord of heaven and earth ! But, think of a person, 
young or old, revering this stupid idol, and disregarding 
Him ! Now the quality enjoined by the apostle would set 
a young person above this arrogated authority. He would 
perceive an infinite quantity of vanity, absurdity, and 
something still worse, in this domineering system, and 
assume a dignified independence. Not that such a youni^ 
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person would exhibit himself in a laboured and ostentatious 
singularity. You well know there is a vast distance be- 
tween this, and a sedulous, obsequious, and puntilious 
conformity. The firmly sober-minded young person would, 
in numerous instances and considerable degrees, set at 
nought the prescriptions of the despot ; would act just as 
he thought proper ; and would have his reason to assign ; 
" I really have something else to do with my time and 
thoughts, than to study and follow your caprices, modes, 
and vanities." So much for the situation of young persons 
in the world ; it is almost too obvious to be added, that for 
what concerns their preparation to go out of it, therp is 
the utmost necessity for every thing implied in sober- 
mindedness. 

We conclude with a consideration or two for the en- 
forcement of the exhortation. 

And let it not be forgotten, that youth will soon be 
passed away. Nay there is even the wish, in its possessors, 
for the larger portion of it to haste away ! A most strik- 
ing illustration of the vanity of our state on earth ! Well ! 
it rapidly runs on to the longed-for age of twenty. But 
then, it retains its impetus of motion, and runs beyond 
that point as fast as it ran thither. And with what magi- 
cal fleetness it passes away, till it loses its quality, and life 
is youth no more ? But in the case of not a few young 
persons-, their youth is appointed to be the whole of their 
life. Now supJ)osing that in any particular instance, this 
were certain and known : in that instance, all opinions 
would agree as to the propriety and necessity of sober- 
mindedness : yes, the vainest, the giddiest, unless totally 
ignorant or unbelieving of hereafter, say, " Yes, certainly 
he or she should be sober-minded." But now judge soberly 
whether the propriety is reversed by the circumstance of 
uncertainti/ ; that a young person may only have his youth 
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for the whole of his life. "When this may be the ease, 
were it not infatuation to live as if it most certainly would 
not ? But assuming that life will be prolonged into the 
more advanced stages, consider, that then a great change 
of feeling from that of youth, wiU certainly take place. 
There will be an altered estimate of many things, and 
altered feeling ; a somewhat changed colour over the scene 
of life. Experience, disappointment, difficulty, will have 
begun their process. Now consider ; is it not a most un- 
gracious thing, that the altered state of feeling in more 
advanced life, should come just wholly as disappointment, 
as mortifying experience, as sober sense forced upon re- 
luctant folly ? "Whereas, sober-mindedness in youth might 
have anticipated a great deal ; might, through wisdom, 
have made the change much more smooth; might have 
caused it to be much less, and less mortifying, and made it 
less reproachful in reflection on the. sanguine delusion of 
early life. And be it observed here, that it is a bad sign 
in youth to be utterly heedless of the dictates of the ex- 
perience of persons more advanced in life. It is, indeed, 
quite impossible for youth to enter fully into the spirit of 
such experience. But to despise it, to fancy it proceeds 
entirely from disappointment, mortified feeling, morose- 
ness, or the mere coldness of age, augurs ill. And so these 
young persons themselves will think, when they, in their 
turn, come to inculcate the lessons of ihevr more aged 
experience. 

We would enforce one more consideration ; namely, that 
things will have their consequences. If there be a vain, 
giddy, thoughtless, ill-improved youth, the effects of it will 
infallibly come in after life. K there be a neglected under- 
standing, a conscience feebly and rudely constituted, good 
principles but slightly fixed or even apprehended, a habitual 
levity of spirit, a chase of Mvolities, a surrender to tW 
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passions ; the natural consequences of these will follow. 
And wliat will they be, when a man is advanced into the 
field of important and difficult duties ? when he shall find 
himself be required to be a counsellor of youth ? when he 
shall be put upon strong trials of both his judgment and 
conscience ? when he shall have to sustain afflictions ? when 
advancing age shall force him to see that he shall ere long 
have to leave life itself behind ? Sometimes, happily, even 
iu the advanced life of such a person, the power of religion, 
the converting Spirit of Christ comes on him, and in a par- 
tial measure suspends and reverses these natural conse- 
quences of his unhappy youth. But then his bitterest regret 
is, that it was through such a youth that he advanced 
into life. 

"We add but one consideration more, which we could wish 
to press on young minds with peculiar force. They love 
cheerfulness, spiritedness, vivacity ; and they are right. But 
then! on the supposition of life being prolonged, would 
they be content to expend away the greatest portion of this 
animation in the beginning of life ? Would they drink out 
the precious wine of life in the morning, and leave but the 
dregs for the evening of life's day ? If there be any possible 
way of throwing a large portion of this vital elemeiat, this 
animation, into the latter, the latest part of life, were 
not that the highest wisdom? Will there be young per- 
sons ready to answer gaily and carelessly to this, " Never 
fear ! doubtless there will be spirit and animation enough 
for the whole length of life, how much soever we riot now." 
We answer them, " Look* whether the fact be so. You 
know many persons far advanced in age. As to some of 
them, you happen to know, that in their youth, they were 
gay and vivacious in a high degree; their spirits blazed 
away in mirth and amusement ; they expended their vivacity 
without limit or care. * Never fear,' they said. They have 
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passed through many stages since ; but, very naturally, have 
never applied themselves in earnest to their highest con- 
cerns ; they have done their best to keep up their spirits as 
a substitute for that. But how do you behold them now ? 
It is true there are instances of great natural animal spirits, 
where a considerable measure remains even in a late period 
of an ill-improved life. When it is merely this, however, 
you feel little complacency in seeing it ; when you are a 
little reflective, you revolt from sympathy. But how often 
you see in the old persons who spent so gay a youth, an 
extinction of all the fire ! Sometimes they try to brighten 
up for a moment ; but they betray an exhaustion and deser- 
tion. They are sensible that life is nearly gone by. But 
its close they cannot bear to think of, no more than when 
they were young ; but have no longer the youthful means of 
driving away the thought. They are sometimes pensively 
gloomy; often peevishly and morosely so. Oh! had they 
but in early life consecrated the animation of their spirits, 
by giving a larger share of it to God, to reserve it for them ! 
Had they often tempered and repressed the vivacity of 
their hearts by solemn thoughts of hereafter, by a vigorous 
application to wisdom! they might have been fired with 
spirit and animation now, which not the approach of death 
could chill or quench ! nay, would have burnt the brighter 
in that formidable atmosphere! Look at this delightful 
animation in the end of life! Happily there are such 
examples. Some signal instance mthin these walls may occwr 
to your thoughts* Very advanced life, as full of spirit, and 
animated sentiment, and ardour, and indefatigable activity, 

* Persons to whom an explanation of this allusion maj be necessary, 
will find in the following extract, a few touches, that seemed wanting to 
finish a likeness drawn by a master-hand,* of one whose claims on the vene- 

• Hall's Works, Vol. i. p. 369. 
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as ever that person's youth could have been, and beligion 
the life of it all ! 
JBut to attain this in age, we repeat, the spirit must be 

ration^ gratitude, and love of his nearest connexions, no words can adequately 
express, and no length of time obliterate from their memories. 

'^ Db. Rtland was a man highly and honourably distinguished, during a 
long period of time, within a sphere which, though it may be denominated 
local or provincial, was of considerable compass. He was employed in a 
diversity of concerns in the religious department, was of great activity, and 
maintained a very extensive acquaintance and correspondence. He was 
imiformly, during more than half a century, conspicuous in the most 
genuine zeal to serve the cause of religion ; a zeal remarkably dear of 
every thing like egotism and display ; and so free from the acrid taint of 
bigotry, that he commanded the respect, and a still kinder feeling, of 
persons of all sects and denominations. His benevolence, in whatever 
mode he could exert it, was promptly and most unostentatiously mani- 
fested on all occasions. His indefatigable assiduity in the improvement of 
his time, was such as often made some of his friends ashamed, by the 
comparison they were forced to make between him and themselves. In 
his manner of preaching, there was a strong and marked peculiarity. In 
the construction of his sermons, the scheme was cast, not so much in an 
order to carry the topic through in an agreeable course of illustration, of 
uniform tenor and bearing, as in a form to throw the force into prominent 
points, exhibiting strongly the specialities of the subject; sometimes 
enforcing it by striking contrasts or parallels, sometimes by remarkable 
facts from scripture history, or the natural world, sometimes by unexpected 
applications ; but all these pertinent to the topic or the text, and free from 
anything of petty artifice or affectation; always with the most perfect 
simplicity of feeling and purpose; for no preaching could bear more 
palpable evidence than his, of serious, direct, simple intentness on the 
subject, and desire to make it useful to the hearers. These striking 
prominences of his illustration, he would often enforce with a vividness of 
ideas and expression, and with an energy of feeling and manner, which was 
animated sometimes into the utmost vehemence. Some disadvantages of 
voice, or little uncouthness of manner, were nearly lost to the perception of 
those who habitually or frequently heard him, in the perfect demonstration 
which they invariably felt of his genuine and earnest piety and zeal. He 
excelled very many deservedly esteemed preachers, in variety of topics 
and ideas. To the end of his life he was a great reader, and very far from 
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tempered and consecrated in youth. And that wise and 
happy youth may answer the thoughtless, volatile, gay ones, 
when they ask, " Why do you thus restrain and repress 

being confined to one order of subjects ; taking little leas interest in works 
descriptive of the different r^ons and inhabitants of the world, and in 
works on natural history, than in Jewish antiquities, and the other parts of 
knowledge directly related to theology. And he would often freely avail 
himself of these resources for diversifying and illustrating the subjects of 
his sermons ; an advantage and a practice which we have often been sorry 
to see ministers decline, when the well-judged use of their various reading 
affords so obvious a resource for avoiding the monotony in sermons so often 
coimplained of by the hearers. 

^ Dr. Ryland's early and long addiction to what is called the American 
school of theology, and to Jonathan Edwards as its great master, imparted 
a character to his doctrinal views, which was perceptible to the last. But 
we have understood, and deem it a remarkable and honourable fitct, that, 
as he advanced into old age, he became less tenacious of any extra 
peculiarity of system, displayed a more free and varied action of mind, and 
was more practical and impresdve. It may be added, that his language, 
formed indeed in the theological mould of phraseology, and making no 
pretension to elegance or polish, was perspicuous and precise in the 
expression of his thoughts. 

^ All our readers, no doubt, will recollect the eloquent delineation and 
eulogy exhibited in Mr. Hall's funeral sermon for Dr. Ryland. Very just 
in the main, it has been thought liable to correction in one particular. 
The description of Dr. Ryland's passive meekness, his want of all power of 
re-action and contest, is such as to give almost the impression, that he was 
helplessly and without remedy at the mercy of any who could be hard- 
hearted enough to assail or trample on him. It is true, that he had a 
painful senidtiveness to opposition, and an extreme horror of harsh, 
unsparing conflict; and would, before a bold opponent, shrink and be 
subdued into silence. But, for this weakness, he was by no means 
destitute of a compensation, — a compensation in his own competence, 
independently of that forbearance which the knowledge of his amiable 
character, and of this weakness in it, obtained for him from all persons of 
kind and considerate temper. He had, for one thing, great tenacity both 
of opinion and purpose. And for another, he had a great power of per- 
suasion in communicating, in a quiet, amicable, and somewhat confidential 
manner, with individuals ; so that he could do much to disarm, one by 

VOL. I. K 
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your lively spirit with grave thoughts and hard exercises P 
he may answer, " Because I hope to have vivacity at a period 
of life (if I reach it) when I fear you will be oppressed with 
gloom." 

June 27th, 1822. 

one^ a number of persons who might otherwise have been disposed to join 
in opposition to him. He had, also, a very great fitcility in writing, and 
could by letters give effect to opinions and arguments, with persons with 
whom he might not have had spirit and nerve enough to maintain them in 
stout personal encounter. In consequence, he not seldom carried his 
point, when it might have seemed that he could not do 6therwiBe than 
surrender it. And this proceeding was not to be denominated artful, in 
any culpable sense ; for no man could be more upright in his intentions, or 
more dncere in the arguments and pleadings by which he endeavoured to 
give them effect." — Vide Mr, Foster* a ^ Contributions^ Biographiealy 
IMerary, and Philosophical to the Eclectic Review.^'* Vol Lpp> 519 — 521. 



LECTUEE Xin. 

FALSs aBOinn)s of stjfebiobity ts HOLnrEss. 

Isaiah Ixv. 5. 

Which say, Stand by thyself, come not near to me : 
for I am holier than thou. 

Wb are all perfectly well acquainted with the principle, 
that self-love is the first law of nature, — ^acquainted with it 
as a maxim ; but also as a matter of experimental feeling ; 
no one ever waited to be taught it as a. point of moral 
truth. 

It would be a task requiring very great labour and dis- 
crimination to determine the just extent of this principle ; 
to determine, that is to sajj^ow&r, and on what conditions, 
consistently with eternal rectitude, the one human being 
may prefer himself, and his own interests, to every and all 
of his fellow creatures and their interests. In some manner 
and degree he inevitably mwit do so. His own being is his 
only being, and therefore all the interest of existence must 
centre th^re. In the midst of an universe of beiings, it is 
still himself i^vA, is the most interesting object to himself. 

But then there immediately meets him the solemn law, 
from the Author of his being, the Perfection and the Judge 
of all righteousness, — " Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself." This cannot be intended in the absolutely and 
rigorously literal sense ; but it m/ust be dictated in a mean- 
ing which presses severely, all round, on the sphere of 
exclusive self-love ; so severely, as to compress and crush 
that affection into a grievous narrowness of space ; imleaa 

K 2 
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it can escape into libertj and action some otHer way, — ^in 
some modified quality. There is a way in which it can 
expand and indulge itself without violating the solemn law 
imposed, namely, that self-love, or self-interest, should be 
exalted to such a temper, that its gratification, its gratifica- 
tion of itself— -BhoyAd. actually very much consist in promot- 
ing the welfare of others. This is benevolence, or charity ; 
and perfect benevolence would so combine, as almost to 
identify, the interest a man would feel concerning his own 
good, with that which he would feel concerning the good of 
others. And thus self-love, though vitally centering in sel^ 
would be continually going out in beneficent exercise on 
the happiness of others. Yes, as self-love, — maintaining 
still that nature^ it would be going out in this exercise. 
Self-love and social becoming thus in a very great degree 
the same, the great law would be fulfilled without repressing 
and crushing self-love in order to fulfil it. This is a com- 
bining, uniting spirit, which makes it mtf happiness that 
they should be happy. But, look on mankind, and see 
whether the self-interest, the self*love, is not generally a 
dissociating and hostile principle, which is intent on my 
good as dissevered from theirs, and often in contrast to 
theirs, and at the expense of it. 

We come, by our text, to observe, that the hostile quality 
of self-love is eminently conspicuous in men's self-estimation^ 
as in comparison with other men. The very pleasure of 
self-estimation consists generally, in what ? not in the sense 
of being conformed to a certain rule and standard, but of 
being (in assumption) superior to certain other persons, 
invidiously brought into contrast ; insomuch, that, could it 
be that ikey should suddenly rise to an equality or superi- 
ority, it would cause a feeling of mortification as to myself, 
and bitterness against them. Think how often men are 
pleased the most with the faults of those with whom they 
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compare themselves. Those are the delectable points which 
the eager glance fixes upon ! Those are the flowers where 
the honej is found ! and what pleasure to detect new ones 
during the comparison ! and what a disposition to detract 
from the undeniable better properties in them, — ^that our 
own may appear the brighter ! What jealousy, mortification, 
and even hatred, when evident superiority, in worthiness or 
abilities, may happen to come into comparison! In all 
manner of departments and professions you see the prevar 
lence of this hostile, malevolent self-estimation. 

Even in the advantage of personal appearance, with what 
internal exultation the acknowledged or self-reputed beauty 
looks on objects less favoured by the casualty of nature ; 
(does not, however, say in the words of the text, " Come not 
««ir me " — ^rather, " come," for the sake of contrast ! Even 
in such a thing as the raiment and adorning of the body. 
In every accomplishment, attainment, talent, art, profession. 
In property, ^nd- aU that is denominated the favours of 
fortune. On the strength of such things what millions of 
proud emotions there are every day in the hearts of human 
creatures ! This is the kind sympathetic fraternity of our 
depraved race! And in the greatest number of the 
instances, the point of complacency is, that the good which 
J possess (or think I do), my fellow mortals do not ; (those 
of them that I am comparing myself with). I feel not, 
perhaps, a pleasure that simply and abstractedly they do not 
possess the good in question ; but a pleasure that they are 
put helow me in not possessing it ; so that it would be a 
grievance to me that they should possess it, since they then 
would not be below me ; the gratification of my pride being 
a thing fax dearer to me than their hwppifiess. So intensely 
base in principle is this pride ! 

But, it may also be mistaken and self-deluded in its pre- 
sumption, as to the fact of superiority. In many instances^ 
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the man who is elated in this pride of superiority may 
really not possess that which he assumes as his just ground 
for pride. And in the most important case of all, the very 
pride itself is a^oo^that he does not possess the supposed 
good ; that is, in the case of the pride of '^ holiness," the 
pride of religious virtue, if we may so express it. The 
language and spirit of the text expose a man as a stranger 
to true holiness, whatever may be the comparative state 
between him and the person to whom he thus speaks ; and 
on whatever he may found his arrogant pretensions. 

But to think, how a man's ruling vice may befool him 
to make an ostentation of himself in a certain character 
which the very ostentation itself is the proof that he does 
not possess! The person addressed in such spirit and 
terms — " I am holier than thou," might have repHed, *' Tluxt 
might easily be ; I do not wish to make comparisons, but 
this manner of announcing the fact appears to me a bad 
sign. Because, holiness implies much communication with 
God, and I have always understood that that tended to abase 
and humble a man in his own esteem." He might have 
repHed again, — " What, then, is it a cause of pleasure to 
you that I should be less holy than yourself? Is holiness 
something else than goodness? or does goodness exclude 
benevolence? "Would you rather have cause to condemn 
me than approve ? to despise me than love and respect ? " 
And again — " * Stand off,' you say ; why, I should have 
thought that a holy temper of the soul would rather have 
wished to invite and attract, in order to assimilate; in 
order to exert a benign and purifying influence. That 
was the spirit of the most illustrious saints, and will be 
of their Lord, when he shall be revealed on the earth. Is 
it, then, the aim and use of your holiness to make 
a kind of Gbd of yourself, for me to stand in awe of, 
rather than to draw me with you to adore the true Gk)d ? 
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Do you want to divide the honour with the Supreme Holi- 
ness P If you were an angel the case would not be so. la 
not holiness a resemblance, as far as it exists, to G-od ? But 
Tie does not say to me, ' Stand at a distance, come not near 
to me/ " 

The disposition to arrogate the dignity of holiness, — ^in 
other words, of religious worth and excellence, has never 
become extinct among men, nor the quite consistent dispo- 
sition to turn i^ to the use of pride. We may specify a few 
of the many grounds of pretension, on which this assump- 
tion of holiness sustains itself, and takes authority for its 
pride of comparison with other men. 

In some instances, an assumption of superior holiness has 
been made upon the ground of belonging to a certain 
division, or class, of mankind ; a class having its distinction 
in the circumstance of descent and nativity, or, in some 
artificial constitution of society. Thus the ancient Jews, — 
in virtue merely of being Jews. Imagine the worst Jew 
comparing himself with Aristides, Phocion, or Socrates. 
The Erahmins, in virtue of a pretended pre-eminently holy 
descent; and emanation from the head of their creating 
god. In popish countries, the numerous ecclesiastical class. 
Something of this even in protestant England, within a 
period not altogether gone beyond remembrance. (Eemark- 
able conversation related by an old Mend.) In these 
instances there has been an assumption of holiness inde- 
pendently of individual personal character. Now, think of 
such things as are here recounted ! What an infamy to per- 
verted human reason, that o/iy thing which might leave the 
individual evidently bad, in heart and life, could yet be 
taken as constitutmg him the reverse of had, that is, holy ! 
An absurdity parallel to transubstantiation. Happily, among 
U8, such a pernicious delusion is, in a good measure, done 
away. Perhaps, however, not entirely. We dace not ^s^^^x!^ 
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that no one takes any credit to himself^ for example, on the 
circumstance of belonging to a consecrated profession ; or, 
on the circumstance of descent from an eminently pious 
ancestry; or of relationship, or friendly connexion, with 
persons and families of distinguished excellence. But, as to 
the benefit 6f this kindred or connexion with the " excellent 
of the earth," let it be remembered that even " Noah, Daniel, 
and Job," could not '^ have saved sons or daughters." In 
fact, the absence of personal holiness is even stiU more fatal 
in such a case. It were a worthy ground of pride — " I am 
connected or related to persons whose excellence, which I 
value myself upon, is my condemnation !" 

Again, in many periods and places men have reputed 
themselves " holy " on the ground of a punctilious observ- 
ance of religious forms and ceremonies whether of divine 
appointment, or human invention. This took, the place of 
the true religious sanctity among the Jews. It is a grand 
characteristic of paganism. It actually stands instead of 
religion and morality among the hr greater part of the 
people under the dominion of the Eomish church. Super- 
stitions and ceremonial observances have their strong hold 
on human being in this very delusion, that they wiU do 
instead of real piety and morality. A remainder of this 
sanctioned delusion has continued too apparent among our 
own people. And there has been a great deficiency of 
decided exertion to explode it. The ignorant people have 
been allowed, and in many instances expressly warranted, 
to repose an undue confidence in some rites and external 
observances. An intrinsic and, as it were, magical virtue 
in them has been allowed and warranted by many who 
should have regarded such a delusion with horror, and been 
zealous to teach them better. But to come to a less super- 
stitious fonn of the evil. It is to be feared there are some 
among us who venture a delusive assumption on the ground 
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of a regular attention to the external services of religion ; 
they habitually attend on public worship ; are generally 
seen in the more occasional services of a religious nature ; 
and even maintain some regular forms of religion in the 
&mily. On the strength of this, they deem themselves 
placed at an immeasurable distance from the plainly care- 
less and irreligious part of the community. They know 
that men ought to have religion, and they deem this to be 
sufficiently such. They are therefore on the right side of 
the essential distinction between godly and ungodly. But 
we have cause to know that all this may be, — and yet no 
vital transforming prevalence of religion in the heart ; no 
communion with the Father of spirits, and of lights ; no 
penitential, self-abased, affectionate application of the soul 
to its Eedeemer ; no tendency to go forth in contemplation 
of the grand objects of faith. Yet such persons may often 
indulge in a self-complacent comparison of themselves with 
other classes of human character. When they are begin- 
ning to do so, let them turn to the serious consideration 
whether this be a state of mind adapted to harmonize with 
what we are taught to conceive of the spirit and employ- 
ments of saints in heaven. And, while so little prepared to 
be associated with that higher order, they may withhold 
their contempt from a class they see below them. 

Another ground of such assumption and pride as the text 
expresses, is, general rectitude of practical conduct, separate 
from the true religious principle of moral excellence. "We 
need not particularize, in the description of such a conduct. 
Let it be that which shall pass with honour through society, 
and, on the whole, be able to challenge and defy censure ; 
and such a man may behold with proud contempt the paltry 
sinners around him. This, now, is the honourable exterior, 
the practical man ; and certainly, in some views, he is a 
valuable member of society. But, are we to look no da«^<^x^ 
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"Will Ood look no deeper ? All tliis while, there may be no 
genuine piety. No real love, and Httle fear, of Grod ; little 
of deeply-principled sensibility of conscience. The man, 
perhaps, idolizes himself, and is determined that his idol 
shall have respectable attributes. A flagrant blemish would 
damp his worship. He scorns to do a base, unjust, dis- 
honourable thing, because it is unworthy of him — ^beneath 
his dignity. He is resolved, perhaps, to command the 
respect of mankind ; perhaps has resolution enough to act 
on the sound wisdom that virtue is the best policy. He 
has acquired a character for worth, — and is resolved to 
maintain it. Amidst all this, there is no humiliation before 
his Sovereign Judge ; — ^no affecting and afflictive conscious- 
ness of the perversities of his heart ; — ^no faithful investi- 
gation of his motives and principles ; — ^no perception of the 
numberless practical defects in even his actions ; — no pro- 
found conviction of his need of the divine mercy — ^and the 
merits of Christ. And because he has not these, he can 
freely indulge his pride in comparing himself with his 
fellow mortals. But say, is this — ^is really this, " the holi- 
ness without which no man shall see the Lord ? " 

The pride of self-estimation for goodness or holiness, is 
apt to be betrayed by persons, who have preserved a cha- 
racter substantially free from reproach, against those who 
have, in some known instance, fallen into great sin. It 
might have been a case in which they were encountered by 
sudden, or complicated, or very extraordinary temptation, 
such as all should pray earnestly to be saved from. The 
delinquent may have penitently deplored the transgression 
through many subsequent years. It may have contributed 
to render him cautious and self-diffident ever since; and 
the subsequent course of conduct may have been exem- 
plary ; the painful recollection has often served to repress 
his temper and restrain his language when he has had to 
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reprehend wrong conduct in others. But it has been often 
enough seen, that another person who has been happy 
enough (fipom whatever cause) not to incur any such 
marked blemish on his character, will assume a tone of 
high superiority against him (especially if provoked in any 
case of competition), though he may never have had the 
same strength of temptation to combat with ; — ^may never 
think of ascribing his exemption to any higher cause than 
his own good principles; — and may be quite destitute of 
some valuable qualities the other possesses. The whole life 
of this self-applauder may have been little better than a 
series of negatives. His faulty, penitent brother may have 
done much good. If a man of ordinary rate had boasted 
against Peter, that Tie had never dishonoured himself by any 
crime comparable to denying Christ, — Peter would have 
answered more in sorrow than in anger; but what would 
have been thought of such a boaster, telling Peter, " I am 
holier than thou ?*' 

"We may turn our observation to notice a very different 
mode of this proud self-estimation and comparison. A man 
may have had his mind by some means directed to a specu- 
lative knowledge of religious doctrine ; may have been 
drawn into a train of reading, thinking, disputing; may 
have acquired a large command of topics and arguments. 
And we will suppose that it is valuable knowledge that he 
has gained ; that his opinions are right, and his arguments 
for them sound. Now, we have seen too many unhappy 
instances, in evidence that all this may be, and yet the man 
feel little or nothing of the divine and sanctifying power of 
religious truth. (Warburton, Horsley, &c., &c.) Yet, so 
ready is the speculatist and advocate to take to himself all 
the dignity and excellence of his subject and his cause, that 
this man may take up a lofty pretension — ^if not strictly and 
formally to " holiness," yet to some meritorious relation to 
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truth and religion; something which authorizes him in a 
high contempt, — ^not only of those who know nothing about 
religion, but also of those who feel its genuine influence and 
power, when they are feeble in the speculative intelligence 
of it. He accounts himself to be, as it were, in the con- 
fidence of religion, and that he must be invested with 
something of its venerable character, when he can so 
authentically declare its mind. 

Observe, again, there is such a thing as a factitious zeal 
in the active service of religion ; and that forms a ground of 
high pretension. You may have seen examples. Men in 
restless activity ; full of scheme, and expedient, and experi- 
ment, and ostentatious enterprise ; to promote, apparently, 
the work of God, the Christian cause; seeming ready to 
compass sea and land for the purpose. But an attentive 
observer could easily descry, that the cause of G-od was a 
very secondary concern with them, even at the hest interpre- 
tation. Their grand object (whether they were conscious 
of it or not), was their own notoriety; and the cause of 
religion happened to be that which would most effectually 
serve this purpose. "Come see wy zeal for the Lord of 
hosts." The successes and progress, real or pretended, of a 
good cause, were recounted and proclaimed by them in no 
other form of story, than that of their own exploits for it. 
Yet even such men could allow themselves in the arrogance 
and pride expressed in our text. 

One more particular might be specified. There are a 
number of persons among professing Christians whose 
minds are almost ever dwelling on certain high points of 
doctrine, sought chiefly in the book of God's eternal de- 
crees. And it is on these doctrines that they found, in 
some manner, an absolute assurance of their being in Christ, 
in the divine favour, children of God, and therefore as sure 
of heaven as if they were there. Now Qtod forbid that, with 
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tlie New Testament before ns, and a multitude of pious 
examples, we should deny, or for an instant doubt, that 
there is a firm and rational assurance of salvation attainable 
in this life ; or that any one of us should not earnestly seek 
to attain it. But how attained ? whereon founded P Do 
the scriptures and reason authorize any other principle or 
process than this, namely: that a man do most carefully 
ascertain what it is, that, according to the divine word, 
constitutes a Christian; and then, make a most faithful 
investigation into the state of his soul and his life, to ascer- 
tain whether that which constitutes a Christian be actually 
there ; and, if it he, to take the assurance, — and bless Gk)d 
for the evidence ; and bless him for having wrought in them 
this preternatural character. But the persons we speak of 
refuse to have the matter placed on this ground. Not 
wholly indeed, perhaps, for they wiU somewhat equivocate ; 
but in substance they refuse it; and will maintain their 
assurance independently of it. And they describe it nearly 
as if it had come to them by a distinct, positive, and formal 
revelation from heaven ; setting aside all need of any such 
rule of evidence as we have spoken of. We are not igno- 
rant, that men of eminent piety and holiness have often 
received a kind of blissful illapses and irradiations into 
their souls, bearing to them (we may call it) a mystical 
testimony, to confirm, and animate into triumph, the as- 
surance founded on evidence. And, questionless, elevated 
and humbled piety, in communion with G-od, wiU often 
receive such rays from his countenance. But these devout 
spirits have been careful not to substitute such confirma- 
tory impressions for the tangible basis of evidence on which 
the question rested. They recurred to this in their re- 
peated self-examinations and self-judgments ; and earnestly 
insisted on it in their religious instructions. And as to 
the practical influence of this their happy assurance \ it 
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has both served to rectify, still more iiighly, their conscience 
and moral principles, and to repress any disposition to a 
self-righteous arrogance toward persons less favoured in 
point of religious confidence. Whereas, some such persons 
as we are referring to, betray that their assurance, which 
takes its stand on so lofty a position, independent of a 
faithful estimate of the heart and life, has an unsanctifying 
effect ; it slackens and narrows the force and compass of 
the jurisdiction of conscience ; and, especially, cherishes in 
them the spirit of our text. They can look with pride, not 
with pious gratitude, from a high and privileged condition, 
on those who are suffering doubts and solicitude respecting 
their state toward Gtod and a future would. 

"We may name, lastly, as one of the things made a ground 
of pretension and pride, — ^the experience of elated, ardent, 
enthusiastic feelings, in some semblance of connexion with 
religion, — ^but not really of its genuine inspiration. It is a 
noble advantage for religion, and for its living subject, 
when it lights upon a mind of great excitability, and vigo- 
rous passions, provided there also be a solid strength of 
reason. And even though there be not strong reason, in 
this mind of strong passions, when it is a genuine, and 
therefore a sanctifying, influence of religion that acts upon 
it, the effects may be most happy, sometimes most ad- 
mirable. So salutary, so true to its heavenly origin, is the 
influence of real pieti/, that it does in a measure supply the 
place and the want of strong reason. It puts the feelings 
which it actuates in coincidence with correct reason, — even 
without the standard being ^distinctly recognized. The 
passions may, so to speak, be trusted with it, when they 
could not with any other guardian or tutelar genius ; even 
more safely than with that same reason itself alone. (As 
if a band of agents were put under the direction of an angel 
Instead of a philosopher). But, unhappily, there are many 
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instances in wMch the passions are excited to ardour and 
vehemence, in some sort of relation to the truth of religion, 
"but not under its genuine operation. The passions were, 
80 to speak, waiting in readiness for some stimulus, for any 
stimulus, for any match to set them on fire. The grand 
ideafi and images of reHgion have in them something na- 
turally adapted to produce great excitement. Those ideas 
have, "perhaps, also been presented to the mind under very 
particular circumstances and associations, fitted to strike 
and inflame. And so, there has been caused a natural, a 
sort of rudely poetical excitement of the fancy and passions, 
in connexion with religious ideas, but not under the real 
sanctifying influence of religion. The want of this holy 
principle has been betrayed, by an utter dereliction, and 
rout, and expulsion of sound notions, the while ; — by, per- 
haps, a most grotesque mixture of low and ludicrous 
fancies; — ^by a promptitude of these inflamed passions to 
turn suddenly to some mischief; — and in the result, by the 
predomioance of the spirit of our text; that is, a proud 
contempt in self-comparison with persons of a slow, and 
grave, and thoughts, and humble temperament in religion. 
The proper rebuke to such deluded minds, whenever they 
may be cool enough to listen to it, is, — " You may be sure 
that is not a truly jpious ardour, which does not result in 
humility towards G-od, — ^in charity towards your brethren, 
and in a fitness and disposition to prosecute the steady 
labours and duties of Christian life ; in other words, which 
does not make you the better practical Christian." 

"We dose here. It was intended to enforce a few of the 
general considerations corrective of the delusion and the 
vice described. But they could be only such as* will sug- 
gest themselves to every thoughtful mind. For example ; a 
consideration of the holiness of God, and the depth and 
breadth of his law ; — ^the necessity of a deep kiio^led%<b ^^ 
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the heart, and its corruption; — of the grand purpose and 
end of religion ; — ^the special and peculiar adaptation of the 
plan of redemption by Jesus Christ to abase men in their 
own view;— -of the manner in which true '^ holiness" has 
evinced and displayed itself iu the most eminent human 
examples of it ; and, finally, the effect which the last judg- 
ment will have, rqflectiveh/, on all men's previous estimates 
of themselves, and comparisons with one another. 

September 11, 1822. 



LECTUEE XIV. 

FALLACIES OPEBATDTG AGAEPTST EAENESTITESS IN EELIGION. 

Eevelation iii. 5. 

" I would thou wert cold or hot,^* 

These words, you are aware, occur in the austere and 
warning address to the church at Laodicea. The sentence 
which comes after is equally well remembered. " Because 
thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will spue 
thee out of my mouth ;" which may suggest this observa- 
tion, — that the Supreme Teacher did not, in the sacred 
scriptures, subject himself to consult any niceties of literary 
refinement. The Bible shows numerous instances of meta- 
phors and illustrations, of a character very homely, un- 
polished, and sometimes even repulsive. If we should say, 
(which is true), that in part this was a mere conformity to 
the manner of the ages and places in which the divine 
oracles were uttered, — it would still not the less be true, — 
that it was not for the Divine Dictator of truth and law to 
recognize the claim of any artificial order of human feelings 
and modes ; or any rules but that of plain truth. And this 
because God was to speak to man in his own absolute cha- 
racter of Creator and Sovereign Dictator ; — and to man in 
man's permanent substantial character of creature and sub- 
ject, with an understanding and a conscience to be spoken 
to ; — and this was a relation superior to all artificial rules of 
men's communications with one another. Gbd, therefore, 
would speak to man directly as a creature standing before 
Him, and not as if he were regarding man as a cre&tws^ 

VOL. I. L 
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placed in refined society, and to be addressed in a language 
modified according to its rules; and as if he were con- 
siderate of the creature's dignity and taste. Some of the 
more trivial of the infidel tribe have attempted, on this 
account, to detract from the venerableness and sanctity of 
the Bible, talking about its dealing in coarse language and 
images. As well might the vain spirits in the prophets' 
times have aflfected to be shocked that Elijah would not put 
on a court dress when he had to appear in the name of the 
Almighty before kings, and queens, and princes; or that 
John the Baptist came in so coarse a garb to preach repent- 
ance, and announce the kingdom of G-od. Yet after all 
this, it is a perfectly obvious fact, that the scriptures do 
abound with every kind of beauty and sublimity in senti- 
ments, images, and language. As in the case of Elijah, 
there was his rough mantle, but also the chariot and horses 
of fire. But then it is most remarkably characteristic of the 
sacred writings, that these beauties seem to come with no 
manner of design to please the taste and fancy ; they appear 
as most simply spontaneous from the subject. 

But to revert to our text : " I would thou wert cold or 
hot." This is a condemnation of carelessness and indifference. 
The terms should not exactly imply an entire absence of 
every feeling excited by the religion of which they had 
taken the name. But then would it have been better than 
having so little, to have had absolutely none? In two 
respects it would. There would have been less of the means 
of self-deception. ( " Thou sayest I am rich and increased 
in goods, and have need of nothing.") And all semblance 
and pretension to Christianity being abjured, there would 
have been less injury done to it in the opinions and feelings 
of the irreligious world. 

But without wishing to adjust any special question, we 
may take the expression simply as a most impressive and 
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menacing condemnation of insensibility, and indifference, 
and neglect respecting the one most important matter in 
existence, and as coming directly firom our merciful Lord 
and Eedeemer. The subject, therefore, on which we would 
invite you to think a few moments, is the most common, and 
plain, and beaten of all subjects almost that we can speak 
or hear of; that is, the absolute necessity of heing is eabkest 
about our highest interests. 

Considerations to enforce this great point may be incul- 
cated on those who are quite unconcerned ; but especially on 
those who feel in some, but an inefficient degree, its import- 
ance. Such a topic has great difficulty to lay any hold on 
the mind, almost even to engage the attention. "We all 
know the effect of perfect familiarity and endless reiteration. 
But more than so ; — ^this great familiar truth seems to suffer 
in its power of interesting men by the very fulness of its 
evidence, and of the conviction with which it is admitted. 
With the greatest number of the moderately instructed and 
sober part of society, this great practical truth has a settled 
admission and establishment in the judgment. It is instantly 
acknowledged, almost before the sentence can be finished. 
" Certainly, certainly ; we know all that ; it is an undeniable 
truth." It has its place there, without opposition, question, 
or doubt. And is it not a most momentous, and mighty, 
and urgent truth ? But by this ready, assenting, unresist- 
ing admission, its power seems to be destroyed. So that it 
is like a giant warrior, with his arms, conveyed dead into a 
cemetery, instead of being introduced living into a field of 
battle. Think of this fact ! The evidence and admission so 
full, that the mind has nothing to do with it as a question, 
and therefore feels as if it had little to do with it as an inte- 
rest. While its being a matter of the mightiest interest, is 
the very thing that is affirmed and acknowledged ! Just as 
if for the irresistible occupancy of the ^ud^ttieT\!c> V^ ^ 

L 2 
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solemn truth, the perverse soul would take its revenge, by 
withdrawing away the affections and passions from all con- 
junction or communication with it. Like the policy of 
clearing away all the sustenance of life and action from the 
neighbourhood of a position which is impregnably occupied 
by an unwelcome power, to debilitate him by famine. 
Whatever be the explanation, the fact is evident, that the 
actual power of this great principle or truth (namely, the 
absolute necesdty of leiny TS eaekest about our highest 
interest) seems to be repressed and quelled, in conse- 
quence of the ready and complete acknowledgment it obtains 
in the mind. It seems to go to sleep there, because it 
holds its place certainly, is not contradicted, and cannot be 
expelled.* If some serious doubts could be raised upon it, 
they might make the matter interesting, — ^they might 
turn and fix thought upon it. But there is no question 
about it, and therefore men never think of it. (We might 
compare this listless admission of truth to the kiud of 
inanimate aspect of the scene under the full' meridian sun- 
shine, in summer, as contrasted with the shadows and other 
effects of dawn, evening, &c.) The monition applied is 
frustrated ; the mind giving a dull reply from within, that 
" all tJiat is perfectly true and acknowledged." But should 
not the mind sometimes turn upon itself and say with 
wonder, " Is it really a fact that I do admit and acknow- 
ledge aU this ? " 

Perhaps, another thing that causes this general solemn 
admonition (to be in earnest about our highest interests) to 
come with less force, is the circumstance that it is applicable 
and pertinent to all. It concerns me, not more than all 

* ^ Truths of all others the most awful and mysterious, and at the same 

time of universal interest, are considered so true as to lose all the powers of 

truth, and lie bed-ridden in the dormitory of the soul, side by side with the 

most despised and exploded error?." — Coleridge; 8tateman*8 Manual^ a 

Xa^ Sermon, p. 22.5. London, 1839. 
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these millions. Its absolute importance, as applicable to 
any one, seems dissipated in the idea how mani/ it is appli- 
cable to. There is some unthinking feeling, as if the 
authority and importance of the one great admonition were 
divided into innumerable diminutive shares, with but incon- 
siderable force in each, at least in mine. How kindly and 
humbly each is willing not to account his soul more impor- 
tant than that of any of his fellow mortals ! Yet not so 
benevolent, neither, in another view of the matter ; for in a 
certain indistinct way, he is laying the blame on the rest of 
mankind, if he is indifferent about his own highest interest. 
" They are under the same great obligation ; in their 
manner of practically acknowledging it, they are my 
pattern ; they keep me to their level. K their shares of 
the grand concern were more worthily attended to, probably 
mine would also. One has fancied sometimes what might 
have been the effect, in the selected instances, if the case 
had been that the Sovereign Creator had appointed but a 
few men, here and there one, to an immortal existence, or at 
least declared it only with respect to them. One cannot 
help imagining them to feel every hour the impression of 
their sublime and awful predicament ! But why — ^why is it 
less felt a sublime and solemn one, because the best of our 
race are in it too ? Does not each, as a perfectly distinct 
one, stand in the whole magnitude of the concern, and the 
responsibility, and the danger, as absolutely as if there were 
no other one ? How is it less to him than if he thus stood 
alone ? Their losing the happy interest of eternity will not 
be, that he shall not have lost it for himself. If he shall 
have lost it, he will feel that they have not lost it for him. 
He should therefore now feel that upon him is concentrated, 
even individually upon him, the entire importance of this 
chief concern. 

Again ; — ^there is far too little of the serioua ^taatla^ Okl 
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bringing as near together in view as thought can do it, the 
two orders of things which both belong to us — so belong to 
. us that thej must both be taken into our practical adjust- 
ment. Our thinking and talking abound with comparisons 
and comparative estimates. We are often placing one kind 
of property, — one condition in life,— one career of action, — 
one measure of talent, — one model of character respec- 
tively, in comparison against another. — We put one tract 
and climate of the earth, our own frequently, in comparison 
against a remote and very different one ; and with what 
interest this is done when a migration is contemplated as 
probable ! 'Now there are two classes of things, the subjects 
of an unspeakably more striking comparison ; and with this 
circumstance, that they and the comparison, immediately, 
and essentiaUy, and profoundly concern us. There is a 
condition good or evil of this living but dying form of 
matter, our body; — and the condition of the spirit which 
inhabits, but is to leave it. There is the worid we are in, 
the object of our senses ; — and a world to which we are to 
go, the object of our faith. There is this short life ; — ^and 
an endless one. There are the pains and delights of mor- 
tality ; — and the joys or woes of eternity. Now unless a 
man really will set himself, in serious thought, to the com- 
parative estimate of these, and that too as an estimate to 
be made on his own account, how powerless on him must be 
the call that tells him he must be '^ in eabitest ! " 

In this particular, of inattention to comparison and pro- 
portion, an admonition in terms of reproach might be 
directed to some persons of large thought, and science. 
They are gratified in contemplating things in their propor- 
tions to one another — in calculations of quantities, magni- 
tudes, distances. They will go in this process into the very 
profound of number ; — go to the verge of the solar system, 
and thence to the fixed stars. They will indulge in aH 
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the pleasure and pride of Bucb an intellectual operation, 
and yet, never think of any such thing as an estimate 
between the things respectively, of a momentary and an 
eternal existence; — ^while this the most vitaUy concerns 
them, which all the other ascertainments of proportion do 
not! 

Another thing may be added to this account of causes 
tending to frustrate the injunction to be in earnest about 
our highest concerns ; namely, that the mind willingly 
takes a perverse advantage of the obscurity of the objects 
of our faith, and for the incompetence of our faculties for 
apprehending them. What is it that we shall pass through 
death to see ? What can be the manner of a sepa- 
rate spirit's active existence? What is the economy of 
the other world? How can our mode of existence be 
formed and adapted to a widely different state? Only 
glimmering intimations are given through the darkness ; if 
general ideas are given, they are very indefinite ones ; if 
special, they are only similitudes and metaphorical shadows. 
How thick a veil! And what then? A devout spirit 
would not indeed ask for that veil to be prematurely 
undrawn, — ^would not, with an urgency Approaching to pro- 
faneness, seek to pierce or rend it. But such a spirit would 
look intently, — ^feel a pious inquisitiveness, — make efforts to 
realize, — " enter into that within the veil," — and would 
constantly endeavour to magnify, (as earnestly wishing to 
fiel,) the power of the unseen world. But, as the contrary 
of all this, how much is there of the disposition to take — 
from the obscurity, the indefiniteness, the impossibility of 
distinctly realizing, — ^a plea for not thinking on the subject, 
and for not being deeply interested by it. There is a will- 
ingness even to make the veil still more thick, and reduce 
the glimmering to utter darkness, as strengthening the 
excuse. "We do not know how to carry our thougjitu 
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from this scene into that. It is like entering a mysterious 
and visionary wilderness. It is evidently implied to us, by 
the fact as it stands, that the opening of that scene upon 
us now would confound us in all our business here. "Were 
it not best to be content to mind chiefly our duty here ; and 
when it shall be God's will and time, he will show us what 
there is yonder!" Partial truth thus perversely applied, 
tends to cherish and excuse an indisposition to look forward 
in contemplations of hereafter; and this indisposition, ex- 
cused or protected by this allegation, defeats the force of 
the call, the summons, to be in earnest about our highest 
interests. 

There is another pernicious practical deception, through 
which the force of this caU to earnestness is defeated, and 
the strong necessity which it urges, is evaded ; that is, the 
not recognizing in the parts of life, the grand duty and 
interest which yet is acknowledged to belong to it as a 
whole, " It belongs to this life," a man shall say, " to make 
an earnest and effectual business of the supreme concern." 
. How belongs to it ? to what part ? to the last year or hours 
of it ? or to a time of sickness ? or to any season or stage 
of it in particular ? " No ; the concern is combined with it 
as a whole ; it all belongs to it all." Well, but then this 
grand interest is to be felt clinging as it were to each part, 
and all the parts. Do you let it be so ? Do you feel it so ? 
No; you spend one part, and use another part, as an 
exempt thing ; you do not acknowledge the great interest as 
enforced upon that. Still, "life," you say, "as a whole, is 
for the grand concern." But what is the whole, if part, and 
part, passes free of the practical claim ? If every spot you 
are successively upon is as a little unclaimed island, where at 
last is the continent for the kingdom of God to be esta- 
blished over ? and yet, through a fatal fallacy, life is stiU 
regarded as the something altogether, in which is to be 
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accomplished the purpose in question ! " This day is not 
mucH," a man thinks, " nor this week, — a particle only in so 
ample a thing as all life ;" and he is not distinctly sensible 
that he is doing all he can, in each separate part, to throw 
the whole of the graud affair on a narrowing breadth,— on 
the Icist part, — or quite off the whole. And he may not per- 
ceive, neither, that while this delusion, like a mighty evil 
spirit, is still clearing and driving off, space after space, the 
momentous concern, — it is thickening and darkening, if we 
may so speak, and becoming charged with awful thunders, 
to fall upon him in«his last hour or in eternity ! 

"We add for the present, only one more description of 
delusive feeling, tending to frustrate the admonitions to an 
earnest intentness on the great object, — namely, a soothing 
self-assurance, founded the man can hardly explain on what, 
that some way or other, a thing which is so essentially 
important, will be effected, must, surely mv^t be effected, 
because it is so indispensable. Yery few, we may presume, 
except those who are dying in despair, really give up them- 
selves for lost. A man says, " I am not mad. I surely — 
surely — shall not lose my soul." As if there must be some- 
thing in the very order of nature, to prevent anything going 
so far wrong as that. So that the full sense of danger 
presses home on very few ; — on very few, even of those who 
are forced to suspect themselves to be, if taken as just now, 
in a situation obnoxious to danger. They trust that the 
deciding moment is not to find them thus, however, it is to 
be that this confidence is to be verified. It is, indeed, 
partly in themselves, that they trust for this. They have 
reason and conscience, and a settled conviction of the most 
important truth in the world. " These cannot fail to answer, 
at length, their proper end. Adequate causes must and will 
have their effects." But these have failed hitherto, and are 
even now inefficacious. How is that? They catmot t^\L 
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how or why, but they tcill not always fail. There will be 
more thought, perhaps — ^more resolution — and less to cause 
these powers and forces to fail. 

Sometimes particular circimistanoes in a man's history 
are suffered to excite in him a kind of superstitious hope. 
Perhaps, for instance, in his childhood or since, he was 
saved from peril or death in some very remarkable manner. 
SLis friends thought that this must surely be a propitious 
omen ; and he, too, is willing to persuade himself so. Per- 
haps very pious persons have taken a particular interest 
about him; he knows he has been the subject of many 
prayers. I recollect the instance of a man, and not at all 
a weak man, in point of general sense, who was surrendered 
to the vanities of life ; but retaining constantly and fuUy the 
right conviction as to the absolute necessity of religion, and 
the final consequence of the neglect of it. A kind friend 
said to him, " How long is this to continue ? you know 
perfectly to what' end this is going." He a^swered, that he 
had great hope that a better state of things would bome 
some time ; for he had great confidence, that the prayers (^ 
his pious departed mother could not have been in vain ! 

A man may encourage this soothing confidence, that he 
shall not fatally neglect, — ^that he shall yet become in 
earnest, — from recollection of moments and occasions when 
he thinks he was so. There may have been times of afiect- 
ing, though transient interest. He is willing to persuade 
himself they were genuine emotions, excited by a principle 
imparted from above ; which principle he believes, if really 
imparted, will not be wholly and finally withdrawn, though 
its operation may be long intermitted. And on this he rests 
some kind of confidence ; instead of soberly judging, that 
emotions so transient, and subsequently useless, could be 
no more than superficial efiects on his passions. 
So many deceptive notions may contribute to a vague 
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sort of assurance that a man will not alway neglect religion, 
though he is doing so now, and is in no serious disposition 
to do otherwise. And, in addition to all, there is that 
unthinking and unscriptural manner of considering, and 
carelessly throwing ourselves upon, the infinite goodness 
of God. 

Thus we have attempted ' to discriminate and describe 
some of the causes that it is so difficult to impart any in- 
terest, or even draw any steady attention, to a topic so 
plain, and trite, and general, as the necessity of being quite 
in earnest, though about concerns confessedly the most 
momentous. This representation might pertinently be fol- 
lowed, by some admonitory observations and enforcements, 
which may afford a useful employment, we hope, for a 
future hour. 

September 23, 1822. 



LECTURE XV. 

EASNESTKESS IN BELIOIOK EKTOBGED. 

Eevelation iii. 16. 
" I toould thou wert cold or hot.** 

In a preceding discourse, this short passage was taken 
for the use of enforcing an exhortation even still more 
general and common, though still less particular and specific 
than that which would fairly arise from the import and con- 
nexion of the words. Its most proper application had been 
to insist on the criminalitj, the peculiarly absurd incon- 
sistency, and the consequences of indifference in the pro- 
fessed servants of Christ ; its dishonour to their profession ; 
its offensiveness to their Lord ; its danger to themselves ; — 
a reference to their profession being constantly made. 

But we were content to go on the wide general ground, 
where all men may be met with, the plain, serious admo- 
nition of the absolute necessity of being in earnest about 
their highest concerns. Our time was chiefly employed in 
attempting to distinguish and exemplify a number of things 
which contribute to render inefficacious this constantly re- 
peated general inculcation of so plain a matter ; — and not 
only inefficacious, but even dull and uninteresting, inso- 
much that mere attention is with difficulty gained for it, 
except by aid of some special and subsidiary topic. 

But still it would be strange, very strange, if this plain 
consideration, or fact, of the absolute necessity of eaenest- 
msss IN HELIGION, even in the most general and accustomed 
form in which it can present itself, should be reduced to 
take its rank with the things which have been repeated till 
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we mind them no longer ! It would be very strange if the 
renewed mention of such a matter should be exactly that 
which may be made with the fullest assurance of not dis- 
turbing the soul into thought or emotion ; so that you may 
mention one thing and another, and you will rouse the 
spirit ; — mention this, and it will sleep ! Very strange 
again, if the compelled attention to the fact that I am 
indifferent and careless, should be quite unavailing to dis- 
turb and alarm that indifference ! A strong application of 
the terms that charge and Yeprove indifference will some- 
times force a man to verify his own consciousness that he is 
indifferent, — ^that it is not a vague reproach which may 
perhaps strike there or yonder ; but that here — at home — 
in his own soul, is the very thing which the oracles of 
Heaven pronounce to be so fatal. And yet even this shall 
not break but for a moment, the dull tranquillity ! So that 
neither the things themselves that should excite to earnest- 
ness can avail, — nor the solemn charge and consciousness 
that they do not. But what a depth of depravity, that can 
thus receive and swallow up such masses of alarming truth 
and fact, and then be as if all this were nothing ! How sad, 
that for men to be awfully wrong, and to be admonished, 
and to be aware that they are so, should leave them still at 
ease ! 

It is not that men are constituted creatures without 
feeling. No ; they are warm through their whole being 
with affections and passions ; and an infinite multiplicity of 
objects acting on them. Think of the movements of the 
heart, in the inhabitants of a great city, during a single dg,y, — 
loving, desiring, hoping, hating, fearing, regretting ! What an 
infinity of emotions ! What a stupendous measure of active 
vitality ! Now consider, — ^to these souls are presented, 
among tte other objects of interest, the things most im- 
portant, desirable, and terrible in the universe ; these things 
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are placed before them, and pressed on them, as evidently 
and as closely and palpably, as reason and revelation can. 
We know what should be the effect of these. We can 
think what it should be on any individual whom the eye 
happens to fix upon, known or a stranger. We can look on 
the passing train, or the collected crowd, and think what it 
should be on each, and all. (What a measure therefore 
this would be of a good spuit in such an assemblage!) 
What is the effect on the far greater number ? There are 
abundant indications to inform you what it is, or rather 
what it is not. And if the case be so, and that in an 
enlightened and Christian community, what is Mak ! 

^^ What is Mait!" might be the compassionate senti- 
ment of an angelic beholder, or of a saiut in heaven, 
supposing him in view of this object on earth ; — observing 
a rational and immortal being, involved in a relation the 
most perfect, vital, and inseparable with aU that is most 
important ; — the reality of that relation manifested to him, 
enforced upon him ; — and yet, he generally as insensible to 
it almost as a statue of stone is to the objects surrounding 
it ! But might not the compassion become mingled with 
indignation when it should be observed how unlike an in- 
sensible figure he is toward other objects with which his 
relation is separable and transient ? Nevertheless the 
great interest is still the same ; — ^bears all the importance 
of eternity upon it ; — remains as that sky above us, with its 
luminaries, and its solemn and infinite depth, whether we 
look at it or not. And the effects must be continually 
renewed for breaking up this wretched and pernicious indif- 
ference, both in others and in ourselves. And the conside- 
rations applicable to this purpose are innumerable, and 
have been all repeated, times without number. But we 
may do well to give some moments once more to a few of 
the most obvious of them. 
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A more proper admonition cannot be suggested in tlie 
first place than,-r-to beware that the indifference of the 
feelings does not infect and pervert the judgment. In 
conjunction with such a state of the heart, it is in great 
danger of losing its firmness and correctness. How much 
more ready the judgment is to take its character from 
the feelings, than they theirs from it ! "Without any ap- 
proach to anything like a formal denial of the supreme 
importance of the spiritual and future interests, there may 
be an influence insidiously stealing through the estimates of 
the judgment, so that they shall be modified insensibly — 
less decisively marked — ^less positively pronounced. This 
may be by a gradual effect, without special thoughts and 
reasonings. Or, with the occasional intervention of thoughts 
such as this : — " Surely man is not placed in a scene that 
he beholds, for the purpose chiefly of looking toward one 
that he cannot see. Can it be that I am sent into this 
busy and interesting world that my main business may be 
to think about going out of it. What ! am I here to make 
nothing of all this? Under a reversed economy, have I 
most to do with what is furthest off ? — ^And also there is so 
much that I must attend to here ; — must, in duty, occupy 
my thoughts, cares, and lime with, that it were hard there 
should be another great exaction and burden continually 
upon me. I acknowledge the great importance of that other 
concern ; but may I not hope that the merciful Creator will 
take care of that for me ? And so the judgment may be 
partly perverted to excuse the indifference. Let us beware 
of this seduction. As far as the judgment falls into con- 
formity with wrong feelings, it is in vain to appeal to 
conscience ; it retires under the protection of the judgment. 
And thus the soul is left deserted to the power of its per- 
verse and irreligious dispositions. 

But let there be a settled conviction on the mind (not 
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equiyocated with, though unhappily too dormant and inope- 
rative), that the spiritual and immortal interests really do 
demand earnest attention, and then a train of remonstrances 
against indifference and carelessness may be urged on that 
mind. It may be urged on such a man, — ^Will you not, can 
you not resolve to converse with your own spirit sometimes? 
You can speak freely, and hear patiently, tliere. If it be a 
mortifying converse, there is none to over-hear it, but Oins ! 
and your self-love wiU be sure to survive unhurt. You can 
say to yourself, " It is really thus and thus that I firmly 
believe, — and shall believe, in life, death, and to all eternity. 
But then here in my soul is the most astonishing inconsist- 
ency and contradiction — not a more dreadful one in the 
creation; — dreadful, for it is a practical one, in the very 
highest concern of a created being. The consequences of 
its continuance are plain before me, inevitable and terrible. 
And am I quietly to go on thus, thinking as little as I can 
about it ? Do I cooUy consent that it shall be so, for the 
present at least, and for I know not how long ?" 

Let him consider, and say — "There they stand before 
me, not in a deceptive vision, but in absolute reality, the 
most important things that can be in the view of any being 
on this globe, or that has left it — the Redeemer of mem 
— salvation — perdition — death— judgment — eternity ! They 
stand confronting me, that there may be in me something 
corresponding to them. And it is in the presence of Gt)D 
that I thus stand with these most awful objects before me'; 
it is by his light that I see them ; it is his authority, in its 
utmost fulness, that insists on their demand of a corre- 
sponding state of my mind ; it is his voice that pronounces 
me lost, if that answerable state be not here. And yet, is 
it the fact, that I am indifferent stiU? Here is the soul 
that can acknowledge all this, and still not tremble, nor 
care, nor strive, nor pray ! can be at liberty for any pursuit, 
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or gaiety, or amusement !'* — One could almost imagine, that 
realizing such a state of things in a man's own soul, might 
produce an amazement enough to suspend for a while even 
the sense of personal interest; that a man might be ab- 
sorbed awhile before he came again to the consciousness of 
being himself the subject; as we should look at some 
strange and dreadful phenomenon in the natural world. 
And, in- truth, there is no phenomenon in that world so 
portentous ! 

In such a condition (sensibly so, in a measure) men can 
give their attention and activity to all manner of interests 
and pursuits, — many very trifling ones. But the remon- 
strance should follow them still. Becollect what it is that 
you are warmly pursuing this, to the neglect of, and in pre- 
ference to ! And cannot you rise to the resolution of saying 
deliberately, " Why should this take the precedence, why ? 
Is there one moment in which I seriously approve its doing 
80 ? Will there ever be such a . moment ? and if there 
should ! — Is not this my preference made on the very prin- 
ciple that creates all the evil and misery in the universe ? 
Is it not a perversity of will inclined to the worse ? Do I 
not know that I am giving this the preference by the 
neglect of an interest infinite millions of times more impor- 
tant ? Am I then an immortal, under some dreadful charm 
and curse, that dooms me to live but for the hour, or the 
day, or the few uncertain days of this my abode in the dust, 
— unable to go forth in a capacious apprehension of the 
great hereafter ? Or when shall the case cease to be thus ?" 
If his mind answer evasively, " Not always will it be thus, 
I hope — ^not long — ^perhaps not to-morrow." Have you 
then (it might be said to him) such easy faith ? Do you 
adhere, for the present, to your preference, on a calculation 
of disgusting yourself at length with what you prefer ? that 
at the next turn, the right preference may be tha^^^w^ 

yoL, I. M 
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But why has the preceding train of your wrong preferences 
done so little to disgust, or satiate, or change you ? 

Or if we shall suppose that there u often a certain degree 
of disgust and recoil -y — that a sense of the vanity and insuf- 
ficiency of things is forced on the soul ; — ^that the heart 
cannot find the living element it longs for, in any of these 
terrestrial things ; so that the active spirit, for a while, 
remits, in disappointment, and is reduced to stand detached 
and retired. Why, this should be well; but what is the 
consequence? Alas! too often, it but reverts awhile in a 
gloomy mood, to recover and look out to see where it may 
try again! There is no look toward heaven, except, per- 
haps, for a moment, in something like an emotion of revenge 
upon the earth ; let another delusive gleam of the world's 
sunshine come, and that emotion passes away ! 

But these seasons of dissatisfaction and recoil, this sick- 
ness of the heart, experienced in the exclusive pursuit of 
inferior interests, might be seized upon by the Christian 
admonisher. He would say, — " Acknowledge that at these 
seasons you are in truth struck and troubled by a power 
from the other world, whether distinctly recognized or not ; 
— an obscure and suppressed sympathy with the true cause 
of happiness. There is a certain sense of an infinitely 
greater interest neglected. Consider those who are 
earnestly intent on the higher object, are they subject to 
these seasons of mortifying recoil from them ? Have they 
a forced perception of their vanity? Are they almost 
ashamed of them ? And again, — does there not come upon 
you sometimes an irresistible conviction that if you had 
long since become animated with the spirit of the religion 
of Christ, it would have been infinitely the best and happiest 
thing that could have befEdlen you ? Has not this convic- 
tion prompted you to exclaim, *What a course of happy 
feeling and estimable life it would have been, as compared 
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with my past existence ! One little stage of it would haye 
been of more worth than all these long.yaui years have 
been. I should have walked with Gt)d thus far, and with 
bis saints and angels."* There are at least some who are 
visited with such reflections. But, we say, — ^What then, 
Kow ?' Will you make this past, which you are compelled 
to condemn and deplore, the yery precedent and pattern for 
what is to come F Would it not be the yery worst effect 
of all, from this misapplied past, if it make you careless of 
the present and future ? if it chain you to a fatal consist- 
ency ? It is enough for you that that past has lost itself! 
When this present too shall have become past, and lost, will 
it appear a good reason, that the preceding periods of life 
were so ? This time that is here, and that is coming on, 
lies between, on the one hand, a trifled-away portion of 

your existence, and the most grand and awful portion 

of it on the other ! Now, think, and choose in the presence 
of God, shall it be conformed to the character of the former 
or of the latter ? Consider, toherein would it haye been so 
good, so happy a thing, that through preceding life you had 
been in earnest about the one thing needful ? toherein, but 
chiefly in the^ manner in which it would haye been carrying 
you forward toward the Gbeat Futurity ! Well ! but you 
are yoin^ toward that same Futurity ! it is the one constant 
ineyitable action of life; — your progress is not turning 
another way than in the former stages ; it has no reyersed 
or circuitous moyement ; — ^it is direct, and think how rapid I 
And eyery step seems to belong more to that awful futurity 
and its realities, than the preceding ; by the same rule that 
the last step, which is to be into eternity, appears to haye a 
transcendent importance, — so in proportion all that are 
approximating it. Now if you allow that, in regard to that 
Futurity, it would haye been so happy, that the progress 
hitherto had been in the earnest spirit o{ a C\a\&\»Sas^'^\^ 

H 2 
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do you think of the remaining progress from this point,' 
with the realities in prospect, shall we say, rising higher 
and larger, and more majestic above the horizon of your 
view? Consider too, that whatever the world and tune 
could have given you from the first, they can at all events 
give you much less now, and what is sooner to be taken 
away. 

WTien, and by what, shall this sad indifference be broken 
up and leave you ? Would you quietly wait for some 
alarming dispensation of Providence to do it ? to be admo- 
nished as Pharaoh was, in vain ? Would you wait tiU some 
heavy affliction ? till some disaster in your worldly affairs ? 
tiU another dear relative or friend shall die ? tiU a severe 
sickness, with imminent threatenings of death ? Can you 
be content to wait for such visitations ? and with the per- 
fect certainty that, if they should come, and should effec- 
tually alarm you out of this indifference, that alarm will be 
mingled with an aggravated remorse, and indeed will very 
much consist of it ? remorse especially to think that " the 
goodness of G-od" has not " led to repentance ?" 

But have no such visitations come to you already ? What 
was their effect ? Are you to be so much more sensible to 
the impressions ojf the next ? or do you wish them to be ten- 
fold more severe ? If you can wish so, the interest for which 
you wish so, must be most urgent ! £ut if it he so urgent, 
why neglected now ? Consider, besides, that the next severe 
visitation may be the last of life ; — ^may be a fatal disaster ; — 
may be a mortal illness ! Or, would you wait for old age ? 
What ! because it is confessedly a great moral miracle for a 
man careless till old age, to be awakened then ! Or, will a 
man profane a Christian doctrine, and say, The Spirit of Gk)d 
alone can be efficacious, and he must quietly wait for that? 
This is saying, in effect, that he will make a trial with 
Omnipotence, and resist as long as he can! And how can 
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he anticipate anj other thail a destructive energy from that 
Spirit upon him, while he is trifling with, and frustrating 
truth — conviction — ^warnings — and emotions of conscience ! 
while he is repelling all these minor operations of that 
Spirit, instead of -eamestlj praying for the greater! It 
were most wicked thus to pretend a reyerence for the ulti- 
mate powers of the Divine Spirit, and at the same time 
make light of what comes from that Spirit already. 

How dreadfully obstinate a state is this careless indiffer- 
ence! But nevertheless we can imagine situations under 
the force of which it must give way ! Imagine them ! but 
that is not all: — ^we are certain to be in one or other of 
them, sometime ? Happy will it be, if the love of Christ 
shall effectually constrain us; — ^if there be a prevailing 
impression that our affections and powers are due to him ; 
that we must do something for him, and his great cause, 
while we are on earth. Happy! if an ardent desire of 
heaven ; — ^happy ! even if the thought of the " terrors of the 
Lord," should contribute to persuade us! £ut though all 
these should £ail, and leave us indifferent still, there will be 
in reserve, that which cannot fail, — situations and circum- 
stances of irresistible power ! And ccm a man calmly refer 
himself to these ! Cam, a man say, '^ I know I must awake 
from this indifference at last — ^I will indulge it till then ! " 

^*' Here is a dull, stupified state of soul, but there will 

be blows upon it so mighty as to make it quiver with the 

intensest feeling !" " I am making light of cmticipations; 

—well, the realities will come!" "Here I am, easily 

soothing my conscience; — ^well, it is but that it may rise 

upon me with tremendous strength ! " " Now I am 

lightly dismissing, or evading a solemn and alarming reflec- 
tion; — ^well, it goes away but to come back as if trans- 
formed into atL avenging spirit !" " I am di^ipating my 

mind upon trifles, — ^be it so, — ^a tempest will arise which 
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will blast them all away!** *-"I am now but in order to 

what I shall he then ; what I shall be then will remind me 
of what I am now!** — Such a man can now put in words 
some of the sentiments, the reflections, the emotions, which 
his earnestness may breathe itself in, in the hour of death. 
Let him do it ; and then say whether there be any thing 
possible or conceivable in this world that he should be so 
anxious for, as that he may not so be in earnest at that hour. 
This is the appeal to ^ar, a just and salutary appeal ; but 
think, how strange it is, that it should be necessary to lay 
the emphasis here ; when that which the soul is called and 
excited to be in earnest for is an infinite yooi?/— deliyerance 
from all evil — salvation — eternal blessedness! Here are 
objects of mightiest attraction for the better passions, and 
yet it is necessary to work by fear ! as if mere escape, and 
impunity, and safety, were all ! as if it were no good for 
ourselves, and only to please or pacify a power to which we 
are in subjection! What a manifestation of the fallen 
state of our nature ! 

Finally, let us beware of the delusive feeling as if indiffer- 
ence, however prolonged, had still nothing in it of the 
nature of a decision ; as if it were but remaining in a kind 
of suspension and protracted equipoise. Are we insensible 
that an additional weight is falling all the while on the other 
side, by mere time itself which is going, particle by particle, 
to the wrong; — by irreligious habit, which is growing 
stronger and stronger; — ^and by negation, refusal, all the 
while, of what is claimed by the higher interest? "We 
decide against that which we refuse to adopt. So that 
prolonged indifference is decision so far; and indifference to 
the end will hut he decision completed! 

Octoher 3, 1822. 



LECTUEE XVI. 

NO CONCEALMB39T? FOB THE WICKED. 

Job xxxiy. 22. 

*' There is no darkness nor shadow of death where the workers 

of iniquity may hide themselves^ 

" The workers of iniquity P A general idea of the cha- 
racter so described, is instantly formed in every mind ; the 
thoughts do not stay upon the mere description ; the actual 
substance, the exemplification, is too conspicuous. 

But the text marks a special circumstance in their cha- 
racter, namely, that they are men who wish, or will wish, to 
hide themselves — ^that there is that in their dispositions and 
practice which they wish concealed from all knowledge and 
judgment. They would be delighted, inexpressibly, by the 
assurance of a veil of eternal darkness. 

But why so ? for this is contrary to the social nature of 
man, that loves communication, confidence, and sympathy. 
And, also, is it not strange that a man should wish to be, 
for ever, accounted other than he really is? even while 
he loves himself as he is. Is it that there is a malignant 
Supreme Power over the creation, with which there is 
to be an everlasting contest between the will to detect 
and the interest to conceal ? "What a wish it is ! that 
Omniscience were extinct — ^that its grand sphere might 
be invaded on all sides — ^narrowed more and more to the 
centre ; that is to say, that there were no Q-od ! And all 
this because Gk)d is just ; for this wish to " hide " is the 
acknowledgment that there is justice over the creation, that 
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there is a righteous and retributive power inspecting every- 
where ; with the consciousness that there is something 
obnoxious to justice. But for this consciousness all would 
be " children of the li^ht" *^ Se that doth truth cometh to 
the lighty that his deeds may he made manifestf that they are 
wrought in Ghd" " Men love darkness rather than lights 
because their deeds etre evil.** If, therefore, we could com- 

m 

pute the sum of all that men would wish it possible to keep 
from the light, as being consciously wrong — ^bad — ^we should 
have a mighty and a sad deposition against mankind ! Just 
imagine the whole amount of aU that which men would be 
glad if G-od could not know ! especially if we take into 
account how partial and imperfect, after all, is Conscience^ 
in the greatest number. 

The text chiefly respects the impossibility of concealment 
from Gk)j}, and the wish that it were possible. But, to a 
certain extent, it might be truly said also with regard to 
human inspection and judgment. There is a great deal of 
concealment from even that judicial inspection, and with 
but partial success. It is true, that many seem little to 
care for exposing some of their iniquities (such as those of 
intemperance, profaneness, maliciousness, cruelty) to the 
inspection of their fellow mortals. But still, there is a 
great system of concealment — ^a respectful dread of human 
opinion — ^an apprehension of its practical consequences, an 
immense quantity, therefore, of truth and hct, which it is 
desired and endeavoured to keep from the light. Think 
how much is kept carefully shrouded within the soul! 
Think of all that hypocrisy labours to cover ! How many 
things are endeavoured to be screened from inspection and 
censure by a laboured train and complication of artifices, 
pretences, and falsehoods 1 Think of the designs plotting 
among small combinations of the " workers of iniquity.** 
!Figure to yourselves the retired haunts and. dens which 
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there are for the perpetration of crimes, and for devising 
more. 

But we said, that the declaration in the text is applicable, 
in part, even to this view of the condition of the " workers 
of iniquity ;'* — ^that it is but imperfectly that they can " hide^^ 
themselves. For there are innumerable vigilant eyes and 
minds exercising a keen inspection. Men are watching one 
another, in default of inspecting themselves. There is a 
never-sleeping suspicion. The self-interested feelings, and 
the malevolent ones, create sagacity. Disclosure is made 
through imtoward accidents and circumstances. The wicked 
ofben betray one another. Sometimes conscience forces out 
a black secret that has tormented it, especially on the 
approach of death. It may be added that, in these times, 
there is far more than ever before of the means and the 
spirit of discovery ; there is so much more commimication 
throughout society. And with regard to persons departed, 
recently or even long since, who '* made a figure in the 
world," it has become a practice to search out all the 
obscure memorials of them. 

On the whole, a vast deal becomes known concerning men 
which they wish should not be known. Still, how much 
there must be in dark reserve, known only to GK>d ! And 
here it is a striking reflection, that the workers of iniquity 
are more concerned for concealment from men, than awed 
by the certainty that they cannot hide themselves from 
Gh)d. We might be lost in wonder at such a fact ! Think 
of a man in the approach to a deed of iniquity, — the pre- 
caution — ^the exact survey of situation and circumstances — 
the earnest vigilance — the alarm at slight incidents, sounds, 
and appearances. As if everything were a spy to betray 
him to rrum. But it little signifies to him that G-od fills all 
the place. Or, suppose him to have effected his kicked 
intention, and to be exulting that he has not beendetect^^v 
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" The hazard is past — ^a sin without detection — clear gain. 
Happy man! yon have now none to fear but God!" Or, 
suppose that full detection comes upon him in the guilty 
hour, or speedily after: this is but breaking away a thin^ 
shade, that he may be exposed to some creatiures of his own 
kind ; whereas he was already perfectly exposed to the view 
of the Almighty. But there is not a look that scorns him, 
nor a voice that execrates him, that does not inflict a more 
grievous sensation than any thought of Gtod does. But, 
will sinners never, never, be persuaded to reflect, how 
inexpressibly trifling a matter it is whether they can, or 
cannot, veil themselves from the knowledge and condenmar 
tion of men / in comparison with that other circumstance in 
their condition, that they are for ever under the meridian of 
the light and power of the Almighty ! 

There is no need to dwell on the general consideration of 
the Divine Omniscience. But rather let us note the im- 
possibility of concealment from it in any of the particular 
kinds of darkness in which sinners could seek to hide 
themselves. 

The " darkness" of profound dissimulation is hardly to be 
named. It has great success among men. And a pagan 
might think to practise it towards his gods ; or a papist 
towards his saints. But, believe that there is an all-per- 
vading, aU-disceming Spirit, and this resource is gone. So 
that it rests upon the mind as a perfect certainty, that not 
one deception can be put upon God, to all eternity. 

The denomination " darkness," might perhaps be applied 
to deep solitude. This is not, indeed, a situation gejierally 
sought by the ^^ workers ofvniquity" Many of the kinds 
of "iniquity" require concert and co-operation. And, 
besides, there is generally a certain consciousness haunting 
the workers of evil which impels them to some kind of 
society for relief from themselves. But there are cases in 
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wMcli the " worker of irdquity^^ may choose to be alone, 
both for design and action. His mind deeply works, and 
ponders, and de^es, in a retired apartment, or on a lonely 
heath, or in a dark wood. And then he proceeds to the 
action, — unconfiding, unaided, unaccompanied, — ^in deep 
silence, — only one tread of feet, — only one shadow cast. 
This requires great hardihood of spirit in a wicked man ; at 
least, in some kinds of crime. And indeed, wickedness, 
risen to a certain height, may have a kind of courage by its 
own inspiration, and peculiar to itself — a kind of demoniac 
energy — a stem desperation. There might even be a kind 
of pride in being thus alone, a contempt of needing 
assistance or encouragement ! But — alone — does he think 
he is ? Is there no intimation then of another there ? 
Should not the silence of other voices aid him to 
hear One, that One to which the dead would listen if it 
called them ? Should not the breeze convey, as it were, 
solemn whispers ? Can he even look on the walls, and not 
see something like what Eelshazzar saw— see it with his 
mind's eye ? Even his breathing — the beating of his heart 
— the action of his mind, might not these suggest the 
presence of a Being from whom no darkness could hide ? 
Should not the thought strike him, " How brutish I were 
to apprehend nothing here but what I see ?'* The thing 
is, not what he sees, but what sees him. "I have with- 
drawn from men, but is there no Oke to watch me come 
hither, and silently remain observing me ? I meet the glance 
or glare of no visible eyes, but — ! Those feeble spirits 
clothed in flesh are not here ; but that Spirit ! dare I even 
questicm whether he be here, lest he should give some 
terrible proof of it ? The society is indeed reduced to two, 
but who are those two ? Por one of them, all created in- 
telligences had, to me, better be substituted." 

Night may be named as another mode of " da/rhne^%, " 
in which the " workers of iniquity seek to liide tTiem*eXDe%y 
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Night is the '' accepted time*** to sinners, and tlie part of 
time in which, probably, the greater portion of wickedness 
(of the deeper kind) is perpetrated. While we are con- 
templating night, how much more dark the shade seems to 
become ; how much like the " shadow of death" by the moral 
blackness of sin thrown into it ! But let sinners reflect ; — 
till G-od made the sun could he see nothing ? Was it for 
his oum use that he lighted that great lamp P At its rising 
again in the morning, can he but conjecture what may have 
been done since it set ? Will the record be in each second 
page, blank, or unlettered shade ? Or does he give up the 
night, exempt from his law P The great majority of the 
multitude around are asleep, but when is his time to 
"slumber or sleep?** When the day dawns, shall sinners 
say, "Now God is awaking?" And will the works of 
" iniquity " done in the night, pass away as a part of the 
yanishing shades ? " Nothing of all this absurdity !" the 
" workers of iniquity" will answer with scorn. " Idle fancies 
for the very children of pagans or savages." What, then, 
is it come to this, that you will take for your sins, for your 

* '* So thwarted nature's kind design 

By daring man, he makes her sacred awe 
(That guard from ill) his shelter, his temptation 
To more than common guilt, and quite inverts 
Celestial art^s intent. The trembling stars 
See crimes gigantic, stalking thro' the gloom 
With front erect, that hide their head by day, 
And making night still darker by their deeds. 

* * * * • 

Preposterous madmen, void of fear or shame, 
Lay their crimes bare to these chaste eyes of heaven ; 
Yet shrink and shudder at a mortal's mght. 
Were moon and stars for villains only made ! 
To guide yet screen them, with tenebrious light! 
No ; they were made to fashion the sublime 
Of human hearts, and wiser make the wise." 

Yowa, Night IX. 
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crimes, the very season which seems to beloiig peculiarly 
to Sirti, in which He alone can see ? As if you would go 
into the very recess of a temple to insult the Divinity ! 

If we change the view to a moral or spiritual sense, 
we may give the denomination of " darkness " to a 
delusive state of notions respecting religion. Men may 
change the light of religion into darkness, and shroud them- 
selves in it. Not expressly rejecting what God has revealed, 
sinners may nevertheless flatter themselves, in a thoughtless 
way, that the Divine Holiness, the Divine Law, the threat- 
ened retribution, cannot be such absolute things as often 
represented : that to G-od such offences as theirs can be no 
such mighty matter : that his goodness may easily be very 
tolerant, and excuse: that his justice will punish but 
lightly : that his power and wisdom will easily set all the 
mischief right again. Thus turning the divine truth into a 
lie, it is made a delusion, a darkness. Or, they may reject 
Itevelation, and then question whether there will be any 
judgment or not. . Or, become Atheists, and so leave no God 
to judge and avenge; this is most truly the ^^ shadow of 
death.** In such " darkness" of their own creating, they 
may seek to " hide themselves ; '* — ^from their own depravity 
exhale a cloud to obscure the sun. But neither will this 
avail them. They ought to be alarmed to reflect whence it 
is that they have raised this protective shade, which is to 
defend sin from fear. This very thing might warn them 
that it is the very light of truth that they are endeavouring 
to shroud themselves from. It is by that unchangeable 
light that the Sovereign Judge is beholding them ; and their 
wilful temporary delusion, when it passes away, will have 
but been the cause that that light will glare more intensely 
upon them ; and by it, when it comes on them, they will see 
the true quality of that departing shade. A peculiar 
severity of regret will attend the breaking u^ oi \JGa^ 
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darkness wKicli is sought in the wilful misapprehension of 
truth. 

Finally, in the grave, in the state of the dead, in the 
other world, there will be no hiding-place of darkness. A 
most effectual concealment from men, — ^men whose inspec- 
tion alone they were solicitous to elude while on this ground 
of watchful inspection — ^the place of human inspection and 
judgment. And now they are gone off from it, into the 
wide uniyerse. And whither? But what signifies it 
whither ? It will not indeed be left to their choice whither ; 
but if it were, and they might see, or fly to the remotest orb, 
there would be no resource ! No comer of the universe 
has a veil from its Creator. There is no recess into which 
a spirit can slide. The same all-seeing power and all-mighty 
justice are eyerywhere. Eyen if they " make their bed in 
hellj^* he is there ! And if they look forward through time, 
there is in prospect the great day of manifestation, of which 
the transcendent light will be such as to annihilate the dark- 
ness of all past time. It will be not only as *^the light of 
seven days,^^ but as the light of thousands of years all at 
once. 

But, in conclusion, why will the creatures of Gk)d seek or 
wish to hide themselyes from Him — ^from Him, the Supreme 
Good, the source of life and eternal joy I who beams upon 
them in beneficence and compassion, in invitations and pro- 
mises ; who has given his Bevelation to show the way to 
him ; who has sent his incarnate Son to reconcile them, to 
atone for them, to redeem them, to display the glories of 
heaven to them, as what himself has to give : unless they 
will prefer the spirit and the works of " darkness,^ ^ and the 
doom of seeking, at last in vain, for a darkness to hide them 
from the divine justice. 

May the divine mercy grant that this doom may not be 
oars, 

October 20th, 1822. 



LECTUEE XVn. 

THE USES AKD PEBYEBSIOKS OE OONSCIEITCE. 
BoMAirs ii. 14, 15. 

'^ 2%6 gentiles . . . having not the law are a law unto them' 
selves : which show the work of the law written m their 
heaHSf their conscience also hearing witness, and their 
thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else ecccttsvng one 
another, ^^ 

" Havtbtg not the law," that is, without a positive law 
revealed from God: yet there is "a law written in their 
hearts." The apostle therefore asserts, that man is, essen- 
tiallj, by his very nature, a moral being ; naturally has some 
sense of right and wrong ; which moral sense operates to 
two effects : opinions, judgments which men form of one 
another ; and judgments, under the name of '^ conscience," 
which they are compelled to form of themselves. 

This natural sense of difference between good and evil is 
made an inseparable companion and supplement to the 
endowment of reason. K there had not been this principle 
in the very constitution of man, it is not conceivable how 
any positive dictates from the Creator and Governor could 
have sufficed to impart it ; that is, in the form of conscience. 
This natural principle has certain perceptions and powers 
antecedently to the revealed will of GK)d. £ut, the dictates 
of that Supreme Authority having been given, this conscience 
ought to be indefinitely stronger, truer, and more decisive. 

A most important principle in our nature, k tliv& ^qti- 
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science, which places us in a sensible connexion with the 
goyemment of the world. The whole world is under a 
solemn economy of goyemment and judgment. A mighty- 
spirit of judgment is in soyereign exercise oyer all, dis- 
cerning, estimating, approying, or condemning. Now it 
was requisite there should be something in the soul to 
recognize this ; that it should not be as some yague unper- 
ceiyed element around us ; and something more and deeper 
than the mere simple understanding that such is the fact ; 
a hcvltj to be impressed, to feel obligation, and awe, and 
solemn apprehension; something by which the mind shall 
be compelled to admit the indwelling of what represents a 
greater power. Conscience is to communicate with some- 
thing mysteriously great, which is without the soul, and 
aboye it, and eyery where. It is the sense, more explicit or 
obscure, of standing in judgment before the Almighty. 
And that which makes a man feel so, is a part of himself; 
so that the struggle against Qod becomes a struggle with 
man's own soul. Therefore conscience has been often de- 
nominated "the Gk>d in Man." 

This internal judge has not been in the world altogether 
iif yain. Let it but be imagined how many men haye 
wished they could be rid of it. Let it be imagined with 
how many men it has interfered to disturb and oppose 
them. J^ow in most of that yast multitude of cases it may 
be presumed that conscience has had some restraining effect. 
It maintained a controyersy with them; arrested them; 
followed them ; warned them ; threatened them ; rose up in 
them suddenly, at times, to protest or condemn in the name 
of a higher power. Perhaps in no case this could be wholly 
without effect. The infinite multitude of criminals would 
haye been still more criminal but for this. It has often 
struck an irresolution, a timidity, into the sinner, by which 
his intention has been £rustraj;ed. Its bitter and yindictiye 
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reproaches after sin, have prevented so speedy or frequent 
repetitions of the sin. It has prevented the whole man 
from being gratified bj sin ; it has been one dissentient 
power among his faculties, as if, among a company of gay 
revellers, there should appear one dark and frowning in- 
truder, whom they could neither conciliate nor expel. It 
has been at hand to approve, attest, apply, the divine decla- 
rations, commands, reproofs, and warnings, when, sinners 
have heard them. It has struck on the soul, and said, 
" Listen to that! — that belongs to theeT^ An ally, there- 
fore, in men's own minds, to co-operate with those who 
have faithfully spoken in the name of Gk)d. It has served 
as an interpreter of divine judgments with which men have 
been visited ; not allowed them to be taken as mere natural 
incidents and phenomena, but judicial and retributive. In 
many ways, therefore, it has been, if we may presume to 
express it so, the justifier of Gk)d to men's own minds ; the 
justifier, also, of the genuine people of Qod. It has ofben 
compelled confessions and disclosures of great importance 
to truth and justice. Very generally, in the last scene of 
life, it has constrained men, even bad and irreligious men, 
to give explicit solemn testimony to the reality of religion, 
and the gmlt and wretchedness of trifling with it. 

But, better than all this ; the force of conscience has 
often been made effectual to urge men to a persevering 
application to divine mercy ; with a grateful accordance to 
the method of that mercy, as acting through the mediation 
of Christ. The gmlt is too deep for divine justice to 
pardon. — There must be some grand expedient as a medium 
of mercy. — ^And here it is. And also, the virtue, and value, 
and glory of conscience have been manifested in its habitual 
predominance in the spirit and conduct of good men. A 
good conscience has been the source of unspeakable com- 
placency and delight; it has been mighty in trial and 
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temptation ; consolatory under injustice, reproacli, and unde- 
served ignominy; a sublime energy under persecution for 
fidelity to God. 

Thus far we have the more fiiivourable view of the office 
and efficacy of conscience. But there is a darker side of 
the subject ; that is, — the view of its perversions and firus- 
tration. One most disastrous circumstance is instantly 
presented to our thoughts, namely, that, with by fep the 
greatest number of men that have lived, conscience has 
been separated from all true knowledge of Grod. All hea 
thens, of all ages and countries ; vdth but little limitation 
the same may be said of the Mahomedans ; and to a very 
great extent it is true of the papists. Now, God is both 
the essential authority of conscience, and the model for its 
rectitude. What is its condition, then, where the One True 
Gk)d is lost from human knowledge ? and instead, — ^an infi- 
nite tribe of deities, believed or fancied, and worshipped ; 
their characters exemplifying all varieties of iniquity ; their 
vnlls dictating a confusion of all^ absurdities and abomina- 
tions, blended, indeed, with some better things, which are 
spoiled and defeated in such combination. Or, (paganism 
being disclaimed) there is an essentially falsified notion of 
the Divine Being, and a perverted apprehension of his will. 
Think what an authority for conscience to acknowledge and 
represent, and to be strong and just in virtue of! What 
will be its allowances, — ^its dictates, its sanctions ? What 
should it do but correspond to its authorities? With a 
firm belief in the true Gk)d, but vrith a wrong apprehension 
of some great principle relative to him, conscience may 
become the abettor, and even prompter, of the most flagrant 
iniquities ; as in the instance of St. Paul, and some of the 
persecutions and exterminations by the papists. " He that 
killeth you shall think he doeth God service." A perpe- 
trator in the St. Bartholomew massacre said, " Gt)d was 
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obliged to me that day." "We need do no more than just 
name the immense account of idle superstitions, in rites of 
worship, on which conscience has fixed its most peremptory 
injimction. Whole days would not suffice to enumerate 
even those within the " Christian world." Conscience has 
often been beguiled to admit trifling ceremonies as an expi- 
ation of great sins, — or of a whole life of iniquity ; when, — 
had it been in its right state, it would have shaken the 
whole soul, as with an earthquake. 

If such notices be Httle applicable to us, there are, how- 
ever, many that are most seriously so. One important 
admonition is, — ^that conscience may suffer itself to be very 
much conformed to prevailing customs and notions. That 
which has the concurrence of so many to think, and say, 
and practise, is easily allowed to become a standard ; not, it 
is acknowledged, a rigid and perfectly justifying one, but 
one that may excuse. In spreading and becoming attenu- 
ated over the multitude, a censure becomes as nothing. 
Conscience, that ought to be ever looking to the throne and 
law of Ghod, may be degraded to this most irreligious 
homage to man. It has glimpses sometimes, indeed, and 
menacing intimations of a higher authority and law; but 
suffers a willing relapse, a habitual acquiescence. So that 
the superior and eternal order of principles is nearly out of 
sight, (as in some countries they rarely see the sun or the 
stars). When, at moments, conscience does attempt to 
resiune a Httle of the genuine spirit and principles of its 
office, it is solicited to look out on the world (not the most 
wicked part of the world, but what may be esteemed a 
decorous and somewhat respectable part of it), and see 
whether the common notions, estimates, and practices, do 
not warrant in me, that which it is disposed to accuse. Let 
me be tried by my peers! And the consequence is as if 
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conscience grew ashamed, and became silent — felt itself 
convicted of being a Puritan ! 

Observe tbe next consequence, wben this false system is 
settled in the mind, as right or nearly so, — ^it is only firom 
thence, only beyond that which general custom warrants, 
that conscience has to begin its jurisdiction and operations, 
that is, it will have nothing or little to take account o^ 
short of positive vices and crimes. Therefore, it will begin 
with slight censures at a point where very grave ones ought 
to have been pronounced. Supposing the whole of what the 
divine law condemns (and therefore conscience ought), to 
be measured by a scale of one hundred degrees of aggrava- 
tion, — then, the censure beginning at one, will become 
extremely severe by the time of rising to fifty. — ^But let this 
first fifby be struck ofi*, as harmless, in accommodation to 
the general notions and customs, — what then ? "Why then, 
— conscience wiU but begin, and in slight terms, its cen- 
sures at the fifty-first degree, and so, at the very top of the 
scale, wiU pronounce with but just that emphasis which was 
due at the point where it began. (An exemplification of 
the effect of takiog common notions and prevailing custom 
as the standard, is given in Bonaparte's estimate of himself, 
in O'Meara's book.) 

Observe again, conscience is extremely liable to be ac- 
commodated to each man's own interests, passions, and 
tastes. These are the constant favourites of the man's 
heart ; while his conscience is often an unwelcome indweller 
there. What wiU he not do to reconcile it or make it sub- 
mit to them? For them he will not part with, — ^and it 
perhaps he finds he cannot, — at least not speedily. "Well; 
— ^he has great advantages against his conscience. The 
favourite interest or inclination he sets in the fiurest light; 
in excuse, he recalls the circumstances that contribute to 
make it ascendant in him ; palliations of what is wrong in 
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it multiply; it is far less culpable than many things in 
others which they think very venial. He has this and the 
other good thing to make a great overbalance. But also, 
the thing excepted to by his conscience is fiar &om being 
wholly wrong ; the degree in which it is right is easily mag- 
nified to appear the much greater proportion ; there is such 
and such good which it will turn to account. Now it is 
not strange if, by this time, his conscience has come to 
speak in a much more submissive voice. And, melancholy 
as the fact is, there are few things that gratify a corrupt 
mind more than to have gained a victoiy over conscience. 

Again, — conscience may, in a great degree, be turned, 
by effort and art, from the scrutiny of internal principles, 
to a judgment on bax;^ external actions. The actions, taken 
simply as such, may have far less to be condemned than the 
internal principles ; perhaps are laudable. Now conscience, 
by having its dwelling deep within, has a great advantage as 
a judge, in comparison of outward observers. It is seated, 
with its lamp, down in the hidden world, among the vital 
sentiments and movements, at the radical depth of the dis- 
positions, at the very springs of action, among the thoughts, 
motives, intentions, and wishes. The greater the grievance ! 
— But how to obviate it? Expedients are not wanting. 
Labour to think, that what is practical is of far greater im- 
portance than what exists merely in feelings and thoughts. 
Say, — ^feelings and thoughts are varying and transient; 
actions are of much more substantial and permanent ac- 
count. Say, these principles within do injury to none ; the 
right actions do much good. These thoughts and move- 
ments within are much involuntary ; the outward conduct 
is the result of will and effort. Look so much on the best 
parts of the right conduct, as to become emboldened to 
make the inference — ^^ the case is not so wrong within as 
conscience had attempted to charge," for, " b^ \\vea teib^^ 
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shall men be known." Thus, in a measure, may conscience 
be beguiled out of its inward watching place, to be content 
to look only at the outside. 

Another observation is, — ^that when conscience is 
seriously alarmed, — ^it may be quieted by delusive applica- 
tions. There are painful emotions of guilt ; the dreadful 
sound of the maledictions of the divine law ; dread of the 
righteous inflictions of the Almighty. Oh, that faithful 
truth, and an invincible power of impression, might come 
on conscience at such a time ! — ^But how oflen all this is 
rendered in vain ! — ^And thus ; ** there will be time enough 
yet for repentance, reformation, and final escape." Or, 
sometimes, sophistical reasonings to invalidate every 
formidable idea of the divine justice* Sometimes these 
alarms are calmed and frustrated by treacherous presump- 
tions as to the way of propitiating the Divine Justice ; men 
may reconcile God by repentance (" I have only to be sorry 
and all will be set right") ; satisfy his demands by a 
reformed conduct; secure final safety by a careful 
obedience, instead of a humble recourse exclusively to the 
all-sufficient work of the Eedeemer. This last is a deadly 
treachery practised on conscience, — ^for it is quieting its 
alarms exactly by inducing it to abjure that very law which 
is its appointed standard, and of which it is its very office 
to be the representative and sanction. 

"We have spoken of alarms of conscience; but another 
melancholy fact respecting conscience is, that it can be 
reduced to a state of habitual insensibility. There are men 
in the ftdl vigour of life and activity, body and soul, in 
whom this sense is in a deep sleep, like death. If this 
appear desirable. It may be attained! — ^By means of, — a 
practice of tampering and equivocating with it; by a 
careful avoidance of all that might alarm it; continual 
neglect of its admonitions*, a determined resistance and 
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repression ; and habits of sin. The result of this will be a 
deep torpor and stupefaction of the conscience, so that the 
whole system that should be under its cognizance is left 
fatally free ; a thousand things that ought to excite it, pass, 
and it hears not, sees not: the man might go into its 
retired apartment, and look upon it as an enemy dead! 
Think of his advantage and triumph, in looking at other 
men who are troubled by a wakeful, interfering conscience ! 
But does this dead stillness of conscience appear an awM 
situation? Why does it so? — Because we foresee that it 
will awake! and with an intensity of life and power 
proportioned to this long sleep, as if it had been growing 
gigantic during its slumber. It will rise up with all that 
superiority of vigour with which the body wiU rise at the 
resurrection. It will awake ! — ^probably in the last hours of 
life. But if not, — ^it will nevertheless awake! — In the 
other world there is something which will certainly awake 
it, — at the last day ! — If a man feels it going to slumber, he 
should just listen to it while it warns him that it wiU 
awake! Its last emotions that disturb him he should 
interpret as such a prediction. And let him consider that 
during its slumber, there will have been the more rapid 
accumulation of what it is to take account of. 

"We close with a word or two respecting the right treat- 
ment of conscience. It should be regarded with deep 
respect, — even its least intimations should be attended to— 
not slighted as scrupulous impertinences — ^blown away, &c. 
— ^We should diligently aim at a true judgment of things, 
because our judgment is the rule by which conscience will 
proceed. There must be much reflection, in the proper 
sense of the word, and retirement. "We should recollect 
always that, on the whole, the most judicial conscience is 
less rigid and comprehensive than the divine law; less so 
than the judgment of Gk)d. — "If our heart condemn us, 
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Gtod is greater than our heart.'* Therefore, in consulting 
conscience, we should endeavour to realize to ourselves the 
Divine presence. "We should seek and implore, that our 
consciences may ever be in the Divine keeping rather than 
our own. 

Finally, — as we often speak of improvements in the 
Christian life, — ^improvements indispensable as evidence 
that any real progress is made, — ^be it remembered, that 
one of them is, an improvement in the discerning 
sei^sibility, and extent of jurisdiction of conscience. And, 
if this very improvement will have its evils, — as involving 
an increase of solicitudes, paios, penitential emotions, so 
much the more desirable wiU appear that better world 
where there is no possibility of sin, where the continued 
improvement of spiritual perception wiU be a continually 
augmented exquisiteness of the felicity. 

October 2S, 1S22. 



LECTUEE XVni. 

THE HISTOBY OP JONAH. 

Jonah i. — ^iv. 

" Now the toord of the Lord came to Jonah the son of AmiU 
ted, saying, Arise, go to Nineveh, that great city, and cry 
againgt it, for their tdckedness is come up before me. But 
Jonah rose up to flee unto Tarshish,** &c. 

A PABT of the history of the prophet Jonah has just been 
read. It should, surely, be very possible to raise &om this 
narratiye a few obserrations tending to instruction, while 
adapted, also, to introduce some yariety into the course of 
our religious exercises and subjects. And the rather would 
we do this, from the consideration, that this piece of sacred 
histoiy has been, to irreligious men of wit, and of no wit, a 
&,YOurite resource for malicious jests and pro&ne amuse- 
ment. Nor are we the less disposed to do this from having 
observed, that some pretended Divines have betrayed some- 
thing very like a feeling of being half-sorry and half-ashamed 
that there is such a history in the Bible ; men who are 
anxious to be able to account for every strange thing by a 
natural cause, and terrified at the spectacle of a prodigious 
miracle ; — ^who would say, " Yes, we believe in miracles ; we 
build upon them; but there are some things so startling, 
so very &r from the natural course of things, that we 
almost wish we were not required to believe them." 

Jonah is justly no great favourite with us, though con- 
spicuously a prophet of the Lord. Hardly one prophet's 
name is pronouoiced with so little respect. We should 
have been ready to presume, that the persons whom, tha 
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Almighty would liave chosen for prophets, should have been 
men of the most eminent piety and excellence. And in 
fact, this does appear to have been the general rule. But 
there are recorded exceptions — such as Balaam, and the 
prophet who deceived the other prophet whom a lion de- 
stroyed, (1 Kings xiii.) Jonah is not an exception in the 
same degree. He was a real saint, with too much of the 
remaining elements of a sinner. In a former part of 
the Old Testament he is spoken of in terms which would 
not have applied to a man who had not somewhat of the 
true spirit in him ; (** according to the word of the Lord Chd 
of Israel, which he spake hy the hand of his servant Jonah, 
the son of Amittai, the prophet" 2 Elings xiv. 25.) His 
first commission was to Nineveh, the capital of the Assyrian 
empire, an immense city, and therefore a wicked one. His 
conduct on receiving the commission does appear very 
strange. But for thd mention of his having acted as a 
prophet before, we should have concluded that this must be 
the first time, and that he was surprised and amazed, as 
by some alarming and calamitous visitation. But the 
vocation was not new to him ; he felt therefore no affright 
as at a portentous novelty. We might have attributed, 
terror of another kind — ^the dread of attacking, singly, a 
great wicked city, like leaping into a gulf of destruction. 
Even in that case, however, was there less to be dreaded 
firom disobeying God ? "We are reduced at last to accept^ 
unwillingly, his own explanation, given in the beginning of 
ch. iv. " I pray thee, Lord, was not this my saying, when 
I was yet in my country? Therefore I fled hefore unto 
Tarshish : for I knew that thou art a gracious God, and 
merciful, slow to anger, and of great kindness, and repentest 
thee of the evil ;" which seems to amount to this, — ^he felt 
in danger of being disgraced as a prophet, the denunciation 
being to be uttered in positive, not conditional, termst 
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(How abominably considerations of selfmsy interfere with 
obedience to G-od!) He determines to flee to Tarsbisb, 
that is, Tarsus in Gilicia, a place more than one hundred 
leagues to the north of Joppa, completely across the Medi- 
terranean, where Paul was to be bom, a man of another 
spirit. How he would have acted ! 

But then, the purpose of this voyage — " to flee from the 
presence of the Lord" This betrays a most imworthy con- 
ception of the Divine Being, whatever was exactly the 
prophet's notion. Some have asserted that Jonah could 
be little better than a kind of heathen worshipper of the 
true God ; — ^that his idea of Gk)d was very much that of a 
local deily, in partial conformity to the absolute paganism 
which is believed to have much prevailed in the part of 
Judea where he dwelt. It has even been asserted as pro- 
bable, that, at Joppa, he might formaUy commit himself to 
the protection of the deity worshipped in that place, and 
in many others in the east — (a god or goddess in the form 
of a great fish — Derceto, — Oannes.) But surely this is 
going a great deal too far, for a man who had previously 
sustained the character of a prophet of the Lord; — con- 
sidering also his subsequent expressions. 

Still it is too probable (for the Jews, except the most 
illuminated, were most wretched theologists) that he was 
under the influence of a notion, that God maintained a 
peculiar jurisdiction over Judea, and a less absolute one 
beyond ; though he knew that it must extend with awful 
authority at least to Nineveh. We are, indeed, forced to 
suppose something of this in explanation. And this heathen 
admixture in his ideas would favour the notion which was 
probably the prevailing one in his mind, namely, that if he 
went but far enough away, God would do without him, — 
would choose on the spot other ways and agents for his 
purposes respecting Nineveh — "There will be no iiefed. 
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o{ me in the ca8e'*-^"He will not follow me over tlie 
sea." 

He embarked ;-^witli what feelings P His commissiou 
lay upon him as guilt ! He longed for an auspicious gale ! 
— ^to carry him to a distance, as he hoped, &om the pe<niliar 
province of Gk)d'8 dominion ! so that he might say, " Hap- 
pily here is less — and less — of the Divine Presence I" But 
what Providence did he invoke ? "Would he go unprotected 
over seas, and to strange lands, contented with some 
secondary and dubious providence P In what terms did 
he pray before he went to sleep P Like other men, when 
conscious they are going about something wrong, he could 
not pray. And supposing there were some one devout 
Israelite there, that did pray in his hearing, he could not 
say " Amen !" 

He slept ; but it is not wise to sleep in guilt. How did 
he deserve to be awaked P He shall not sleep long ; for 
there is a Power that can awake the tempest ! The Qod 
that is disobeyed on the land, can make the sea avenge 
him. And here, again, the very first thing is a pointed, 
direct, infliction on his conscience — ^for it is a summons to 
pray; ^^jirise, call upon thy QodP* And to think! that 
a prophet of the Lord should be the only one in the com- 
pany that could not, dared not, do this ! Observe, there 
is no situation more pitiable than that of a religious, man 
who has disabled himself to take the benefit of his religion. 
His associates had various gods; but they could all pray 
earnestly to their objects of adoration. He coidd not ; Ad, 
who knew the real Lord of the land and the ocean. 

There must soon have been manifested some peculiarity 
of circumstances in the storm, indicating that it was of 
a nature extraordinary and judicial. Superstition, indeed, 
easily fismcies such a thing ; but here it was not supersti- 
tion* Conjectures are useless as to what circumstances. 
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Observe; Beligion, even in its rudest forms, has always 
been fjuthfiil to its general principle thus far, that when 
the anger of the Divinity has been apprehended, it has 
been understood to be against sins and crimes ; — and thus 
far, also, that the Divinity was believed to know who was 
the criminal. The mariners, therefore, referred it to the 
avenging Power to point out the criminal, by "casting 
lots;^^ this was a common ancient practice; a reference 
not to chance, but to a superior intelligence. Could our 
prophet feel any doubt where the lot would fall ? No ; his 
conscience must here have been & prophet to him. 

There follows, the account of the questions and expostu- 
lations to him. His answers were perfectly explicit. And 
if there had been, before, any cloud and mist of paganism 
hanging over his ideas of God, the storm seems to have 
dispelled it ; for, he speaks of Ghod in the great and com- 
prehensive terms appropriate to him. The mariners were 
terrified the more. For one thing, their conviction was 
now rendered absolute, that the tempest reaUy was preter- 
natural and vindictive. And also, whatever various gods 
they might acknowledge, they felt that they were now 
abandoned to the power of One. Did not Jonah wish 
himself in Nineveh, even with the wicked inhabitants in an 
angry or scornful tumult around him, rather than sur- 
rounded by these raging billows ? The rage of the people, 
God might have quelled ; the tumult of the waves, it was 
God that excited. And then, contrast the internal con- 
science in the one case, and in the other ! 

The perfect honesty shown by Jonah, made the mariners 
think it best to inquire of himself what they should do to 
him. And his ready explicit answer, and self-devotement, 
no doubt, made them much more reluctant to do what he 
directed them. It would strike them as generous and 
heroic. And they, on their part, displayed much of thafe 
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courageous generosity which is, at this day, so conspicuous 
in men of their vocation. They could not doubt of what he 
assured them of; but they persisted to labour and struggle: 
they " rowed Tiard,^^ 

The necessity became imperative, at length. And we 
can imagine the prophet telling them that their labour was 
in vain, — ^himself reduced to a fixed calmness under the 
evident hand of God. At the same time, it was not for 
himself to execute the righteous doom. The mariners 
would not execute it, even in the extremity of their peril, 
without first solemnly imploring that they might be ac- 
quitted of guilt in doing it — " We beseech thee, lay not upon 
U8 innocent hlood,^^ It would seem as if some new Hght 
respecting the true Divinity had broken in upon their minds 
through the strange and tremendous circumstances. They 
address the Almighty, not as Jonah's G-od in particular. 

They had now to offer their sacrifice, and in such an act 
would for a moment be insensible to the storm. But it 
was a willing sacrifice like that of Him, of whom Jonah 
was a type. They offered it — and the storm was gone! 
The effect upon them appears to have been, that they be- 
came genuine converts to the worship of the Almighty. 
And it is very reasonable to suppose that a great and usefdl 
impression might have been made on the people of Joppa. 
This would be confirmed, supposing Jonah, as it is not 
improbable, to be cast back in their neighbourhood. And 
if so, an important incidental use was by Providence made 
of the disobedience of Jonah. 

£ut where was he, while these circumstances were ex- 
citing conversation and wonder? There was to appear, 
very shortly, a prophet of the Lord in Nineveh. Wience 
to come ? "Where was his place of abode, at a point of 
time a few weeks before his arrival ? The conjectures of 
millions would have been in vain. " The man" (it might 
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have been told the Ninevites) "that shall denounce the 
Divine judgments in your streets not many days hence, is 
not in the earth, nor the air, nor the sky, nor on the sea; yet 
you will most certainly see and hear him." The predica- 
ment is nearly as strange, as if he were yet a mass of clay 
to be suddenly formed into a man. It might seem as if the 
Almighty had invented a predicament of things expressly 
in contempt of the vain and impious philosophy which will 
insist that all things in the creation shall proceed with an 
invariable regularity, and quiet uniformity. As if he had 
said, "The course of things which they require to be so 
uniform, shall, when I please, start out into the strangest 
conceivable deviations. An ass shall speak and reprove a 
wicked prophet; and a fish shall swallow and disgorge 
alive a disobedient one. And if they then wiQ presume to 
deny the attested facts, and even ridicule them, let them 
* sport themselves with their ovm deceivings .' ' " 

" Kow the Lord had prepared a great fish to swallow wp 
Jonahy'* (chap. i. 17.) It has been often enough observed, 
that the species of this fish is altogether xmcertaiu. There 
even might have been, at that period of time, sea-monsters, 
which exist not now, as anciently there were enormous 
ATn'mfllft on the land, of a kind now no more. The one in 
question came to be considered as having been a whale, just 
because that is the largest known fish, (sometimes more 
than a hundred feet long.) And the cavillers have been 
determined that it should be a whale, and no other — ^for a 
good reason, namely, that the whale's throat is found to be 
very strait, for an animal of such a size, and therefore the 
scriptural account involves a physical impossibility ! Now, 
we must not imagine we honour God by asserting a plain 
mathematical contradiction, and then protecting the ab- 
surdity by calling it a miracle. One has heard of a good 
man's uttering so silly a thing as that if God had declared 
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tliat Jonah swallowed the whale, he would believe it, for 
that God's testimony must bear down all objections. The 
folly. is, in supposing it possible for Q-od to have declared 
any such thing, that the less may contain the greater. The 
same contradiction would there be in asserting that Jonah 
went through the throat of the whale, if the whale's throat 
(of three or four inches in diameter when dead) were of the 
consistence of a tube of iron or stone. But it has been 
justly observed, that it is idle to assert anything as to the 
possible capacity of the throat of the living fish, firom its 
dimensions after death. (The hoa-^onstrictor is capable of 
swallowing animals of great size ; and even men have been 
foimd in large sharks.) The fish, then, might be a whale, 
that swallowed Jonah ; and nothing, neither, of miracle is 
supposed, thus far; the miracle comes afterwards. Jonah 
lived the duration of several days and nights in the stomach 
of the sea-monster without breathing, and that not in a 
state of suspended animation, but, it appears, in a state to 
be able to reflect and pray. Here we rest plainly and 
simply on mimcle, — ^the exertion of a Divine power, which 
preserved the vital economy safe and at ease, under the sus- 
pension of one of its grand functions ; though not more out 
of ordinary nature than that suspension of another law of 
life, by which Moses, Elijah, and Jesus, fiwted forty days. 
It is at the same time worth while to mention, what men of 
science have asserted, with examples fipom fact — ^namely, the 
possibility of a circulation of the blood without any breath- 
ing, or dependence on the lungs at aU, firom the continued 
communication with the heart of a certain blood-vessel, 
which almost always ceases that communication at the very 
beginning of infancy; a most extremely rare case they 
state, but of which there have been instances in persons 
who consequently could not die by suffocation. Now Jonah 
might be selected as having this signal peculiarity. This 
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might serve to quasb some scoffs of infidels. But Christians 
do not at all need such a supposition. As to Jonah's suf- 
fering no harm from the digestive power of the sea-monster, 
how should he, if what Hunter and others have asserted be 
true, — that the stomach has no power at all to act on a 
living substance ? 

Think now of the prophet in his living tomb ! " The helhf 
ofhelly^ that is, the grave ! Short of death, is it possible to 
conceive so strange a transition of state and feelings ? A 
few hours since he was at Joppa, intending, and eager, for 
Tarshish; where now? and where next? Whither haa he 
fled to, ^^ front the presence of the Lord?^^ His voyage has 
sped indeed! and ia a manner which he would not have 
believed an angel from heaven foretelling to him ! This was 
something that left all wonders and adventures of mariners 
behind ! This was truly to be thrown on a terra incognita^ 
— to discover a place never found before. God had more 
places to send him to than Nineveh; and he found that 
Gt)d absolutely would choose whither he should go. He 
himself had wilfully prepared for a distant port, but another 
will had prepared " the great fish,^* We may suppose an 
utter confusion of all thought at first ; — an iudistinct con- 
sciousness of something between life and death ; — taken as 
OTit of the world, — ^yet not into another. Perhaps a kind of 
desperate horror next ; the agony of a man that cannot live, 
nor die. But, by degrees, the amazing fact, that he did 
really live, and continue to live, would bring him to the dis- 
tinct sense of a miraculous and protective Providence over 
him. Every moment would add strength to his impression 
of the Divine Presence ; and he came at length to a state of 
thought, and faith, and hope, capable of prayer. 

(Ch^ ii.) Prom how many unthought of, unimaguiable 
situations the Sovereign of the world has drawn devotional 
aspirations ! but never, except once, from a situation like 

VOL, I, o 
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this! What is here given as the prophet's ^^ prayer ^^ is 
doubtless the brief recollection, afterwards recorded, of the 
kind of thoughts which had filled his mind during his dark 
sojourn ; with the addition of some pious and grateful senti- 
ments caused hj the review. This devotional composition 
gives by much the most favourable view of his character. It 
makes us regret that he could not be so good a man on the 
surface of the earth, as in the depths of the ocean. In 
order to pray in the best manner, he must be unable to see, 
or move, or breathe. The final result, no doubt, of these 
mental exercises, was, a full consent of his will, that He 
who had sent him hither, should send him anywhere else he 
pleased, even to Nineveh. And then, the sea-monster had 
to finish his office by discharging the prophet on the shore, 
most likely, near Joppa, — after three days and three nights, 
during which the earth and heaven had been concealed 
from him by such a veil as never was drawn before any 
other eyes ! 

It is to be noted that our Lord declares all this to have 
been a type of Him, (Matt. xu. 40.) We may trace the 
analogy in the being consigned to the deep, and to the 
grave, in order that others might be saved ; — ^the duration of 
time the same in the dark retirement ; — ^the coming to light 
and life again, for the reformation of mankind. This cita^ 
tion in the New Testament is an authentication of the 
wonderful history. It may not, perhaps, be impertinent to 
mention a pagan authentication; — Hercules was £Eibled to 
have had the same three days in a fish. 

We shall just follow Jonah to Ninevah, where we must 
leave him. Surely, his recollections, during the journey, 
would be most vivid. The image of " the great fi%h^'* would 
be predominant above those of aU the objects that passed 
before his eyes. He came to the great city, described as 
having been more than fifty miles in circuit, and which may 
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be calculated to have contained more than half a million of 
people. Nineveh was at a great distance from the scene of 
the wonderful facts, and we do not know whether Jonah 
carried with him thither anj witnesses, or evidences, of 
what had befallen him on that city's account. 

That he should, would seem a thing of great importance 
to his success, at least to his gaining the people's attention. 
'For it does not appear that he showed any ^^si^na and 
wonders " in Nineveh. But even were it so, we are still in 
the train of miracle; a moral miracle being required to 
account for so unparalleled a success. Eor, what could be 
more inadequate as a cause, than the appearance, and pro- 
claimed denunciation, of this unconciHating stranger, — 
when we consider, that he addressed a proud monarch — a 
corrupt profligate nobiUty-and hundreds of thousands of 
ignorant, wicked, and idolatrous people ? Yet there was a 
speedy, general humiliation, imder the displeasure of a 
GK)d, of whom they could have known little or nothing 
before. And whatever deficiency of enlightened under- 
standing there might be in this humiliation, there was more 
in it than outward show, — ^than mere sackcloth and ashes ; 
— ^for God would not be mocked. How long this great 
effect might continue, we are not informed. But for the 
present, it was such that " God repented him " of the in- 
tended evil ; an expression accommodated to human notions 
and language. There was a mighty change iu the aspect of 
this vast and proud city; to many eyes it would have 
appeared a change for the worse. Suppose there were 
ambassadors there from some of the magnificent monarchies 
of the East, they might think the city miserably degraded, 
in comparison with its previous splendid and gay condition, 
— ^the brilliancy of the palace and court, — ^the array of guards 
and legions, — the gay processions and amusements, thea- 

o 2 
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tres, &c. But then the Divine wrath hovered over it \ now 
the Divine clemencj shines on it ! 

To Jonah all this ought to have been a delightful spec- 
tacle ; but we have to deplore and hate his most perverse 
temperi Instead of aiding and instructing the people in 
their repentance, he made him a booth outside of the citj 
and waited to see its fate ; but strongly apprehending that 
he was now to be exposed for — as he would name it — ^a 
false prophet. It is very probable, too, (as commentators 
have observed) that there was something of narrow, proud, 
and malevolent patriotism in the case. Just now was the 
right moment, — ^he might think, — ^for blotting a proud, 
mighty, hostile, heathen power, from the face of the earth. 
And why should not the God of the Jews do it ? do it in 
favour of the Jews, who had a claim to be paramount and 
supreme on the earth. "We will not attempt to excuse 
him by observing how much of this spirit (and a spirit 
highly extoUed) has prevailed among even Christian nations 
toward one another. 

The direction the affair was taking displeased Jonah 
exceedingly — so as to move him to a murmuring and angiy 
prayer even for death! yes, for death! — ^but he was not 
well prepared yet to mingle with those spirits among whom 
" there is joy over one sinner that repenteth,^* And how he 
failed, in this point, to be a type of Him that wept at the 
sight of Jerusalem ! It was well for Jonah that his prayer 
for death was not then granted. He so recoiled from men, 
as to sympathize rather with the dying gourd. Most 
wonderful condescension was displayed in the expostu- 
lations of God with him ! "Well may we take the words of 
David, and say, " Let us fall into the hands of Qod, rather 
than of men, for great are his mercies.^* The history closes 
upon Jonah in this unhappy temper. We will hope that 
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he retired to practise the lesson taught him hj the Nine- 
vites — and to experience the same Divine mercy. 

The general lesson to us, from the whole, ought to be, 
that of the necessity — ^the inexpressibly urgent necessity — 
of a constant discipline of the Divine Spirit, to break down 
all our rebellious dispositions towards God, — to constrain 
us, by an almighty force of grace, to an entire submission, 
and a cheerful obedience ; — a cheerful obedience, especially, 
in the promotion of God's beneficent purposes. 

Mv, Uth, 1822. 



LECTTJEE Trnr 

XITE IKCSEASE OB FAITH. 

Lir£E xvii. 5. 

" OUhe Apostles said imto the Lord, Increase our JB'aithP 

We are not accustomed to much exactness in the use of 
the term Faith. In its strict acceptation, it means Belief 
on Testimony, But it is often used to express belief on 
any evidence, short of demonstration. And it is often used 
for mere belief — a simple assent of the judgment. But it 
has another and higher sense, in which it is generally used 
in Scripture — namely, such a belief that the proper effect 
of that belief acccompanies or follows it. It is, therefore, 
an influential belief — a persuasive belief — an efficacious 
conviction. Taken in this sense, we easily see that man, 
as a moral agent, can be nothing, scarcely, without it. 
We say, as a moral agent, for there is some portion of the 
action of his nature which may be called merely animal — 
some mechanical, — some instinctive, perhaps, — ^and some 
merely the action of habit. But after this exception, it is 
plain throughout the great system of human action, that 
men act hecatise they believe something, are persuaded of 
something. They apprehend the value, or desirableness of 
certain objects or effects, and believe that certain ways of 
action will attain them; therefore they do those actions. 
This is the manifest state of the matter over the whole field 
of men's temporal interests and pursuits, in all the num- 
herleaa departments. 
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Now, this is trtie Faith, in exercise on subordinate con- 
cerns ; that is to say, it is persuasive belief, or efficacious 
conviction. In this subordinate operation then, " the Son of 
MmC^ did ^^Jmd faith on the eaHh^^ in very great abundance; 
and would, if he were to come now. In this lower sphere 
of its exercise, Faith has the advantage of powerful causes 
contributing to '^increase" it. For example, men feel a 
very lively interest about its objects ; therefore, what they 
do believe about them, they will believe with great force. 
Their conclusions are impulses. They are inquisitive and 
diligent to ascertain. They are making jfrequent practical 
applications and trials. They communicate a great deal 
with one another on the subject of their beKef and active 
interest. The beliefs of many will be concentrated in the 
belief of each one. They believe in the capacity of 
" Legion J^ You see the consequence. Men are decidedly 
convinced and assured on a vast variety of matters, and the 
conviction is efficacious — ^for they proceed accordingly. 

Now the thought will sometimes occur, could this state 
of men's minds but be transferred or extended to the higher 
matters, so that Divine Truth declaring Divine realities 
should be extensively and clearly apprehended, firmly be- 
lieved, and infiuential and efficacious in consistency with 
that belief. But, how easily may we think and talk, what a 
good thing this would be for all mankind, and at the same 
time forget ourselves. How little selfish are we when this 
order of interests is in question. 

But the disciples were thinking of themselves, and so 
should we. Consider, our Paith is our spiritual, our 
Christian Poweb. In the Scriptures it is continually 
exhibited under this character of power; its deficiency, 
therefore, is our spiritual weakness. It is that by which, 
according as it is great or small, we may turn all things to 
our highest advantage, or carry on but a profitless com.- 
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merce ; by whicli we may " overcome the world,* or hardly 
be sure that we are not its slaves ; by which we may do 
much for Q-od, or but bring him such a tribute as we should 
be utterly ashamed to think of offering to him. 

Now, it is quite certain that a true judgment will find it 
too little in any man : and the first great matter is to be 
sensible of the deficiency and the want. Think, a moment, 
in what manner men are affected with the sense of want 
under deficiencies of other kinds: for instance, in the case of 
a great prostration of bodily strength, or under a deficiency 
of temporal means, or of any kind of power which we 
earnestly covet. But then, Eaith ! — shall a deficiency of 
that glorious power excite no painful sense of want, no 
earnest desires ? 

The deficiency of Faith, and the necessity for its increase, 
may be considered and proved with respect to (1), its ob- 
jects ; (2), its practical results, 

Mrst, as to its objects. Consider, for one thing, the 
compass of our Faith, relatively to the extent and number 
of its proper objects. For the objects of Faith, there is all 
that the Divine Bevelation tells us of, past — ^future — dis- 
tant. Let a man look at the Bible — a man who often 
reads it — and reflect for a little while what he knows there 
is there. It is like ascending to the summit of a lofty hill 
to look round, — ^how wide, and vast, and various a view ! 
Now, all these things God judged it necessary to speak of 
to men. He perfectly foresaw all, that we should have the 
means of knowing of other things and by other means. 
But not the less for that, he judged it indispensable to 
speek to us himself of all these things which his Revelation 
contains. And are we prepared to tell him, that he has 
spoken to us of far more things than there was any need, 
propriety, or use ? Are we prepared to mark the parts 
which might more properly have been omitted ? If not, — 
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the scope, the compass of our Faith ought not to he such only 
as if he had told us in his Eevelation a great deal less. 
But then the question is, whether our Faith, — ^that is to 
say, our influential belief, corresponds in any due measure, 
to this wide and rich extent of the Divine communications ? 
What is our general consciousness in answer to this ques- 
tion ? Have we the ready immediate evidence in our own 
feelings, that our Faith is extended in an ample compass 
of light, conviction, and power over the field of Eevelation 
to its boundaries ? Our general consciousness will soon 
testify to the too narrow scope and extent of our Faith 
relatively to its Objects, 

But it might be a profitable exercise, sometimes, to try it 
in particular 8, Go to any particular parts of G-od's revela- 
tion—one, and another, and say,—" Here is something for 
my faith — ^that is for me to believe, and be in a right 
manner affected by. Has my Faith ever been here ? — ^has 
this really been taken within its compass ? It is true, I did 
not discredit or deny this — or this. But, has it ever been 
to me that which the Divine Spirit wrote it here for?— has 
it been to me that iustruction — impression — ^holy influence, 
for which it was designed ? If not, then my Faith has not 
extended to this — has not included it. And even now, is 
my Faith acting upon it, or it upon my Faith ?" 

How often, in such an exercise of trial, shall we find 
cause to repeat, " Increase our Faith J' \ " Widen it, enlarge 
its scope — ^let it comprehend far more of God's communica- 
tions." Let us not say, " There is nothiug here for faith, 
in such a sense of the word." Consider in what manner it 
is probable the most devout men may have thought and felt 
at even this part of God*s communications. 

Let it not be objected, " that this seems to be making 
everything equally important in the Divine Revelation." 
Certainly not ; there are matters inferior, and matters su- 
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preme. But one thing is very certain: — ^that the more 
effectually Faith is exercised on the supremely important 
things of G-od's Eevelation, the more will be found of what 
is instructive and beneficial in the inferior ones. The rela- 
tion and connexion of the less with the greater will be the 
more evident and striking. 

When we advert to the grand matters of the Divine 
Revelation, which are to be the chief objects of Eaith, we 
shall have to deplore its deficiency, and pray " Increase our 
Faith,^^ How mighty is the demand made upon it by the 
most awfully important realities and doctrines, manifested 
by this divine light ! that is to say, if our Faith is to bear 
a proportion to them. We hardly need to name among 
them the existence and glorious attributes of the Almighty, 
though it is Eevelation that has manifested this great ob- 
ject to Faith; that is to say, the true and clear idea of 
such a Being. Transcendent idea! One Being, who is the 
infinity of all possible excellencies ! If there be an Atheist, 
think what is blotted from his soul ! But we believe — how 
do we believe ? by forgetting ? by disregarding ? 

It is one of the grand things of Eevelation, that we really 
are destined to another state of existence, and to live for 
ever. Now, with what measure of competence does our 
Faith meet this its most solemn object ? Let us honestly 
judge by — ^the tendency of our thoughts to advert to it ; — 
its habitual nearness to our minds, as it were impending 
over them ; — ^its instant suggestion in our forming of plans 
and projects ; — ^the depth of feeling and interest with which 
we dwell upon it; — ^the extreme sense of reality; — ^the 
instant falling of all other things and considerations to an 
inferior rank ; — ^the overpowering force with which it is ever 
ready to come in ; — ^the progressive increase of its power as 
we are going forward; — ^its becoming more and more de- 
cidedly a cause of pleasure. All this is faith with respect 
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to one of the great objects. If there is far too little of all 
this, then let us pray, " Increase our Faith" 

Another conspicuous point in Diviae Bevelation for Eaith, 
is, that the condition of man is wretchedly fallen, and de- 
prayed, and ruined. The testimony from matter of obvious 
&ct, too, comes in with a flood, a torrent, of evidence. 
Now, for our Eaith, as directed to this. Is the pride that 
would deny it borne down? Do we habitually recognize 
this sad fact, in thiokiag of the justice, and other attributes, 
of Qt)d ? Is it the one thing which, incomparably beyond 
ail others, we are anxious to be delivered from? Does it 
completely reduce us to be willing to be the objects of mere 
mercy before G-od ? Does the consideration of it perfectly 
dispose us to welcome, with gratitude and joy, Airr method 
which the Divine Mercy may choose and exhibit for our 
deliverance ? This is Faith. Do we feel such a faith abso- 
lutely and constautly ? If not, what need have we to pray, 
" Increase our Faith .'" 

Next, there is the grand object of Faith — the Saviour of 
Sinners. Now, as to Him — do we receive with simplicity 
and adoration the multiplied declarations of Scripture as to 
his Divine nature? — that the Divinity was mysteriously 
combined with the human nature in him ? Do we maintain 
a humble, solemn, and entire reliance on his death as an 
infinitely meritorious sacrifice — a propitiation — au atone- 
ment ? Have we a deep, animated exercise of the affections 
towards him ? Do we entrust our souls wholly to him, with 
a full, strong action of our will? Have we the habitual 
consciousness of being actuated by the principle and the 
sentiment of being his devoted, faithful disciples and ser- 
vants ? This is living Faith. Who can say, he need not 
pray, ^^ Increase our Faith f " 

We may just name the doctrine of a Providence. Does 
it inspire a humble confidence as to our own lot ? Does it 
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calm our passions with respect to the strange state of this 
world ? 

A future Judgment. We believe it, with assent. What 
then ? What influence has it on our conduct ? 

Such are the chief objects of Paith, respecting which we 
have to lament and reproach its deficiency. We have, in a 
great measure, anticipated what might have been said of its 
deficiency in the practical results. We will just only name 
one or two obvious particulars. 

Faith, deficient with respect to its great objects, will have 
its practical deficiency with respect to — diligent, zealous, 
universal service to God; — ^patience in the prosecution of 
difficult, and, apparently, little successful labours of Chris- 
tian duty ; — steady trust m Q-od in dark and trying circum- 
stances; — the power of resistance against temptation (for 
temptation brings its objects to be placed in competition 
with those which faith has, and it presents them vividly and 
near); — ^the appropriation of the Divine promises ;^the main- 
t.aining of a decided systematic separation jfrom the world ; 
— constancy and pleasure in religious exercises — (devotion is 
the high health of the soul); — exemption from the oppressive 
fear of death. 

How important, then, is an Increase of Paith ! 

But how to seek and obtain this ? Are we to wait for it, 
with mere indolent wishes? Are we to regard the de- 
ficiency as only so much more for the mercy of God to 
forgive ? Are we idly to envy the larger possession of it, 
like some of what we call the favours of fortune ? No. 
Let us apply our minds to contemplate much more, and 
more seriously, the grand objects of Faith. Let us look and 
reflect most seriously on the greatness of the evils attending 
its narrowness and weakness. Let us contemplate often 
the eminent examples of Faith ; — see what Faith has done, 
especially in times of persecution. Let not the weakness 
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of human nature be pleaded in excuse, when it is seen what 
Paith has accomplished. Let us attentively watch and prove 
whether there be any progress or not; and what are the 
most preventing causes. And then there is the one grand 
expedient, the supreme resource in all things — sprayer to the 
G-reat Spirit. 

To enforce all this, let the consideration be often recalled, 
that we are advancing continually and fast towards the point 
where Faith is to leave us. Let it not be a melancholy 
Farewell. 



LECTUEB XX. 



Elijah's sACBrFioE. 



1 Koras xviii. 



This piece of sacred history, so wonderful itself is 
surrounded by wonders, in the preceding and following 
portions ; something like a volcanic tract, where the marks 
of a stupendous agency remain conspicuous on every side. 
The preceding chapter relates the prophet's denunciation to 
Ahab, "There shall not be dew nor rain these years, but 
according to my word." The expression is indeterminate, 
as to the length of time. It imports thus much ; " there 
will be no rain till I shall say that there will, — and that will 
not be for several years." It was, in the event, three years 
and a half. The apostle James says that "Elijah prayed 
earnestly that it might not rain," on the principle that the 
severest chastisement is better than unchecked progressive 
wickedness, and utter ruin. He was then commanded to 
disappear ; and retired into the profoundest solitude, except 
that the ravens found him out, and were made to act like 
ministering spirits to him. They brought him food; his 
countrymen would have administered poison. How they 
were supplied with what they brought to him, it is in vain 
to conjecture. Possibly by depredation on the stores of 
some wealthy idolater; if they were sent to levy such a 
contribution, it would be in vain to attempt to prevent 
them. 

He must have stayed a good while in this solitary retreat, 
— ^for it was " till the brook dried up." And it is evident 
that bj the time he went to the widow of Zarephath, the 
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land was in a calamitous condition, for she had resigned all 
hope of any further means of life. (The miracle of the 
meal and oil, and the restoration of the widow's son.) It 
would seem that he remained at Zarephath till the end of 
the three years and six months ; he abode " in a loft," we 
are told, (1 Kings xvii. 19) a most humble apartment, we 
may be sure. There were spacious, and sumptuous, and 
magnificent abodes in the land, but hither was sent to dwell 
— the person that was to go off firom the earth in "a 
chariot of fire." And here, doubtless, he received visits 
which well comported with such a destiny. Our imagi- 
nation can easily represent the nature of his thoughts' and 
exercises, but cannot rise to their devotional exaltation and 
solemnity. The utmost efforts to find him out were made 
by the king of Israel. "Was it in pure hatred and revenge, 
— and in order to destroy him? Much more probably it 
was as believing that, in some way or other, the continuance 
or removal of the dreadful calamity materially depended on 
Elijah. Ahab regarded him as having pronounced a 
sentence which no one else could set aside ; as a being who 
had absconded with the key of the great storehouse of 
nature. But, what should Ahab have thought of all his 
prophets, when they could give him no assistance towards 
discovering Elijah? while neither could they bring down 
one shower, — one drop, of rain ! 

The state of the land and its inhabitants was by this 
time extremely dreadful. "What a picture might have been 
exhibited, if the sacred historian, like other historians, had 
been disposed to amplify for the purpose of a striking 
effect ! Great numbers must have perished ; the rest were 
in a deplorable state. It is doubtfiil whether much 
assistance could be obtained from the neighbouring 
regions; for the country of Tyre and Sidon was equally 
afi^cted, for Zarephath was there. The cattle wer^ lia^^ 
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all destroyed, — as appears from Ahab's orders to Obadiah. 
The king himself went out, to survey a part of his desolate, 
miserable realm, and dying population. At every step he 
saw the effects of his abominable idolatries. It was, in 
truths one vast sacrifice which he had made, and was 
making, to Moloch; a nation of human victims offered, 
with all the brute tribes in addition. !For, since they 
perished expressly on account of the false gods, they might 
justly and strictly be accounted as sacrifices; and himself 
was the royal high-priest. But no indication appears of 
repentance or remorse. 

Obadiah would behold the scene with very different 
emotions. He "feared the Lord greatly;" had rescued 
one hundred of the prophets (probably pupils of the 
prophets) from Jezebel's massacre. "No doubt, it was just 
for the purpose of such beneficent services to the faithful, 
that a man like this was preserved, by a very special 
providence, safe in such a station. We may be sure he 
was proved to be of high worth and integrity in^his office ; 
but he had what would be accounted the most odious of all 
qualities in that co\irt—^fideUti/ to Chd. 

This man was suddenly encountered by the very last 
person he could expect to see. Elijah had been commanded 
away &om his obscure retreat. And he was coming again 
into action in a manner that was worth having remained in 
devout contemplation so long. Obadiah's plea to excuse 
himself is overruled. But, why was not the prophet's 
course directed to meet the king himself, in the first 
instance P Ko doubt it was that the monarch might be 
compelled to go to meet hinif as an homage to the prophetic 
character, and the divine authority. They met; — ^knew 
each other well. — ^Ahab attempted a display of spirit by 
beginning vdth a reproachful salutation ; but, this was not 
the time. Elijah's manner and aspect overbore him. The 
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reproach was returned, not in the way of altercation, — but 
of dignified authority, and with a truth that smote on con- 
science; followed by a command to the king, to call 
together his subjects and his prophets. It does not appear 
that he even explained for what purpose. He was not sent 
to talk to one man alone, even though a king. 

As to the prophet's deportment in this interview, — we 
may observe, that his solemn direct commission from the 
Almighty placed him on a ground above the minor relations 
of governor and subject. In ordinary circumstances, he 
would have been sensible of whatever respect was due to 
the ruler of the people, if any respect was due to a man 
who exercised that very office for the most wicked and per- 
nicious purposes ; who promoted, and shared, and surpassed, 
the depravity and impiety of his people. But here the 
prophet had a high independent capacity to maintain ; he 
was commissioned to speak and act in character of judge- 
and dictator. And, we may believe, was far above the 
meanness of any miserable pride in doing so. That which 
he was invested with, in the special capacity of a prophet, 
was in no sense his own. It was not a talent, nor a merit. 
It was an official capacity, of which the dignity, or virtue, 
belonged most simply and entirely to him that conferred it. 
It was something extraneous to the man himself; might be 
conferred, or taken away, in a moment, and at any moment. 
Of all this, the prophets appear to have been kept perfectly 
sensible ; accordingly, it was personal arrogance, when they 
assumed a commanding manner and language. 

Ahab felt it to be something more than a mere command 
of Elijah that he should assemble the people at Mount 
Carmel. Therefore he instantly complied, though, doubtless, 
not without internal mortification and re&actory feeling. 
" All Israel," it is said, meaning, of course, a good propor- 
tion of them, from aU parts, so as to represent the whole. 

VOi. I. p 
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But literallv tdl the avowed priests of idolatry, eight 
hundred and fifty. Their patroness, the queen, would 
concur in ordering them thither. It was coming to a 
question whether she should maintain her dominion, with 
respect to religion, in the kingdom. The whole assembling 
multitude (as soon as Elijah was heard of) may be supposed 
to have surmised that it was to be some grand question con- 
cerning religion. And it would be a matter of most lively 
interest to all, — if they believed that the dreadful visitation 
of the fEunine was implicated with it. 

Could the idolatrous part of the multitude expect rain, 
and bread, from gods that for so long a time could not, or 
would not, give them any ? There is, indeed, no indication 
that they had at all repented of their idolatry, but this 
experience would surely make them less attached to it. 
The seven thousand faithful would wish to hope that some- 
tliing would be done to shake the horrid and cruel 
domination of Mse religion. And this might be the wish, 
also, of numbers who had, through fear, yielded to practise 
its rights, — with inward shame and self-reproach. But 
think of the eight hundred and fifty priests of idolatry, 
conspicuously prominent on the appointed ground, in the 
garbs, and with the ensigns, of their deities, bearing 
evidence of being well fed " at Jezebel's table !" Many of 
them might be real devotees, with heart and soul; some, 
mere professional officiators, not much thinking or caring 
about the religion itself. Some might be (as in the Eomish 
church) little better than atheists, conscious deceivers of 
the people, but delighting in both the domination and the 
emolument. On the whole, there might be great confidence 
among them that they could not have much to apprehend 
from a rencounter with the single, proscribed prophet Elijah. 
Presumption is a characteristic attendant on false religion, 
and on a falsification of the true, for it inspires a high self- 
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valuation. But these men really had a great deal to sustain 
their presumption. 

The trialj however, was now at hand. " How long halt 
ye between two opinions? If the Lord be G-od, follow 
him ; but if Baal, follow him." *• And the people answered 
him not a word." Was this silence right, on the part of 
the faithful adherents ? We think not ; for Elijah's 
address was plainly an appeal to their present convictions, — 
antecedently to any proof which he might be about to give. 
(Where was Obadiah in this juncture ?) Did they think it 
would be an ill-timed ostentation, au irreverent disturbance 
of the solemnity of the scene ? — They would plead so after- 
wards, no doubt ; would say, *^ they had been quite certain 
of the result of the prophet's proceedings, — ^and therefore 
it would have been but an affectation of zeal and courage to 
have declared themselves previously." All expressed appro- 
bation of the grand test which he proposed. The proposal 
was too sudden, and too immediately to be executed, to 
allow those wicked men any time for artful contrivance ; 
else, certainly, it would have been attempted, though in 
that case frustrated. 

It was proper that the idolaters should make the experi- 
ment first, and most ample time was given them. Some 
delay of their success might even have been of service to 
their cause. Contemplate this immense legion of priests 
calling on Baal, before the waiting, gazing multitude! — 
Behold a sample of that human reason which has itselfheen 
idolized, — solemnly, perseveringly, furiously, invoking — ^a 
non-entity — a vain creation of fimcy — ^and fashioned by that 
fancy in the most hateful character ! Baal, and Baalim, are 
very indefinite denominations, being given to a great 
diversity of pagan deities. It is supposed that the chief 
Baal of Palestine was nearly the same as the Jupiter of the 
Greeks and Bomans ; but with a confused participation of 

p 2 
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the attributes of divers divinities. In tlie instance before 
lis be seems to bave been worshipped without an image. 
This assemblage of priests, most likely, adored a variety of 
gods in this one comprehensive service. The priests of " the 
groves" united, though named as a distinct class. '^ They 
called, from morning till noon ;** but no answer ; no sign ; 
no flash of electric fire; no demon's invisible torch 
permitted ! For, though there was no Baal there, to hear 
the conjuration, we can easily imagine there were hovering 
there unseen, agents who would soon have lighted the flame, 
if not restrained by superior power. Such aid would not 
have been wanting a^ that which was permitted for a while 
to the magicians of Egypt. But this time, those agents 
were to look on, and forbear ! The people also looked on, — 
with intense interest ! There were Israelites waiting to see 
who was their Qod ! Some of those beguiled sinners woidd 
wonder at Baal's delay. Some would feel doubt coming on 
their minds, and some would begin to feel scorn. Elijah, 
too, long looked on ; he could give them time. He knew 
he should want little himself. Let all their gods be invoked, 
by all their names and titles ! Let aU their incantations be 
expended ! Let their last tribute of idolatrous zeal be fully 
paid! Let the deluded, mise^ble populace see how 
tenacious their spiritual tyrants were of their enslaved 
souls ! 

It was in silence that the prophet had thus long looked 
on. When he did speak, what would you have him to 
have said ? a gentle dissuasion ? — that would have been no 
fit language to the insulters of the Almighty, — and the 
destroyers of the people ! a loud denunciation of vengeance ? 
— that was to be executed, and needed not be spoken. " It 
came to pass that Elijah mocked." — (A word or remark on 
aarcasm and ridicule in the service of truth.) "We are 
not to imagine this as said in a light, bantering tone 
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of pleasantry; as if the prophet would amuse himself 
with their unsuccessful impiety; but as an austere and 
bitter rebuke in the form of sarcasm, and it had in it a 
propriety and truth, without which sarcasm and ridicule 
have no point. Some such thing as he, in mockery, sug- 
gests, was to be supposed by them to account for their 
failure. " He is a god," " as you assume,-^-and favo'irabl© 
to you. There must therefore be some occasional cause of 
this his inattention. Is he not talking, pursuing, in a 
journey, or asleep ?*' Now this was quite pertinent, be- 
cause the heathens did suppose such things might happen, 
to prevent the gods hearing them. Le Clerc illustrates 
from Homer — Jupiter had a bed, and sometimes went to 
sleep — Thetis could not obtain a desired boon from Jupiter, 
because he was gone on a journey to Ethiopia, and was not 
to return for twelve days. Baal's worshippers, we may be 
sure, were not less gross in their notions; and therefore 
such things were justly thrown in their teeth. WiU any 
one say this was too harsh, and almost cruel, when Elijah 
saw the wretched men thus labouring in vain ? What ! 
in the land of Israel ? — ^among a people perishing under 
the effects of the abominations which these men had pro- 
moted among them ? What ! afler these wicked men had 
doubtless abetted Jezebel in killing all the teachers of the 
true religion that could be found ? 

After hours of vain invocation, they had recourse to their 
most wild and barbarous rites ; leapt upon the altar — cut 
themselves. Now, this was no newly invented expedient 
of theirs, prompted by despair. These were customary 
rites in the worship of several heathen deities. It was 
like a judicial doom, that those who would worship false 
gods, should do it at the cost of plaguing and torturing 
themselves. Miserably exhausted many of these priests 
must have become, but the loiU was resolute, in€.exv\Aft^ «3cl<^ 
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invincible ; they went on till near the time of the Jewish 
" evening sacrifice.'* Still no voice, — no auspicious sign,— 
no fire. The great assembly that witnessed this long 
process, had to make their reflections. The great majority 
had to reflect, that these were the personages to whom 
they - had long surrendered their judgments, their con- 
sciences, and the religion of the Gtod of Israel ; that these 
had been their accepted intercessors with invisible power. 
They had to consider in what degree themselves might be 
involved in the consequences which now would seem to 
impend. It was too much to hope that divine justice 
would entirely dissever the retribution. 

Elijah knew his appointed moment. Think what a 
mighty tide of feeling would rush toward him when he 
summoned the people to a new ground, and a difierent 
altar ! A ruined altar which he had to rebuild ; it was 
left undone tiU then, — that there might be no air of pre- 
vious assumption, (" I will wait to see whether an altar will 
be wanted ;") nor of careful preparation ; the stones had 
remained out of their place, that every one of them might be 
laid under the inspection of so many observers. And then 
the water was poured three times. See how rigorously the 
Governor of the world would authenticate a miraculous in- 
terposition. This "water" would be a most formidable 
circumstance in the view of the idolatrous priests. It was 
truly a strange preparation for a burnt sacrifice in the 
presence of those to whom not one spark had been afforded 
by heaven, or earth, or hell ; when the active spirit of that 
element seemed as profoundly asleep as Baal himself. No 
sign of it — ^no blue sulphureous element had begun to 
appear round this new altar — ^no meteors to hiss and glare. 
But there was to be a fire, under which the water, and the 
very stones, were in a moment to vanish ? An emblem, — 
may we not consider it ?— or rather a precursory sparkle, 
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and beam, and specimen of that fire to whicli, one day, the 
globe shall be a sacrifice, in contempt of all its oceans ! 
But that fire will leave no more controversies to be decided 
between God and false divinities. That wiU be a funeral 
.flame, as to the dominion of the powers of evil, in this 
world ; but it will not be lighted- till all is ready for the 
sacrifice, as Elijah's fire was not. (And nothing is more 
solemn than a short delay in an awful crisis.) It did not 
come till he had distinctly invoked Him, to whose sole 
divinity it was to* testify. The whole assembly were clearly 
to understand what Being it was on whom he called for 
the demonstrative sign, which had irradiated the cloud 
before the camp of Israel. The fire, if it came, was to 
second that which had flamed on Sinai, and which had 
descended on Sodom. It was to be a fire of intelligence, 
as well as power. It was to be Elijah's prayer converted 
and returned in flame. The prophet's prayer was, that the 
very tbuth might lighten on the scene, — and consume all 
question, doubt, and subterfuge. The Invisible Presence 
was there ; the thunder-bolt was ready ; and as soon as he 
had ended, " it fell." And neither sacrifice, nor altar, nor 
water, remained! The whole materials of the testimony 
were consumed ; as the book of divine revelation will perish 
in the last fire, that fulfils its predictions. 

The effect was irresistible on the multitude. " When all 
the people saw it they fell on their faces : and they said, 
The Lord, he is the G-od ; the Lord, he is the Qt)d." As to 
the priests of idolatry, it is in literal obedience to the divine 
law, given to the Israelites, that they were all put to death. 
(Deuteronomy liii. 5.) And the heap that was probably 
raised over their dead bodies, ought to have been to the 
people a monument, as conspicuous to thought as Cannel 
was to their view. 

To our thought, too, the whole transaction should be con^ 
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spicuous and monumental. We think — how powerful and 
how holy a Being was manifested then. Let us not forget 
to consider, too, that it was the same being in whose 
presence we are every moment; and under whose govern- 
ment we shall be for ever. Let us reflect how all idolatry, 
that of which we may be guilty, is to be dreaded in such a 
presence. And let us think how the adoration is to be 
performed, — and how the mercy is to be propitiated of a 
Qt>d whose justice is a " consuming fire." 

November 25, 1822. 



LECTUEE XXI. 

THE WHTTEB, AlTD ITS MOBAL AITALOGIES. 

FsALH Ixxiv. 17. 
" Thou hast made — ^whtteb." 

Ik a former instance in a much more pleasant season, we 
attempted to turn the season itself to some religious 
account, bj means of a few reflections suggested by its 
peculiar character. It is our feult, if any very marked part 
of the great vicissitudes of the natural world in which we 
are sojourning shall pass by us without yielding instruction, 
— ^instruction of a special kind, as well as that which we 
should be reaping from aU our time. There is some peculiar 
inscription by " the finger of Gk)d" on each presented view 
of his works. 

The winter is generally felt an unpleasing and gloomy 
season of the year ; the more desirable is it to make it 
yield us some special good, by way of compensation. The 
practicability of doing this, displays the excellence of mind 
above matter, and the advantage of religion. The sky is 
gloomy; — the light brief and faint ; — ^the earth torpid, sterile, 
and deprived of beauty ! the whole system of the elements 
ungenial, like a general refusal of nature to please us, or 
afford us any thing. Well, but mletd, with the aid of 
wisdom and religion, may not only flourish within itself, but 
may compel the very winter to afford assistance to its doing 
so. It may raise a richer produce than what the agricul- 
turist can in spring and summer. And perhaps the truth 
is, that wisdom and piety might find or make aU seasons 
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and scenes nearly equal in point of yielding tlie most 
valuable advantage. There are gratifying examples to this 
purpose. 

Let us consider, for a few moments, what the winter 
season might offer in aid of instructive reflection. And we 
may revert to the expression of the text, " Thou hast metde — 
winter." G-od's work and wisdom in it are to be regarded. 
The Almighty Maker has fixed in the order of the world 
that which is the natural cause of the winter: a most 
remarkable adjustment of supreme wisdom and power, 
appearing at first view, something like irregularity and 
disorder, — that is, the inclination of the earth's axis. "We 
may note the signal benefits of this adjustment to the 
whole earth, (stated by Dr. Keill) as contrasted with what 
the consequences would have been of a position which 
would have made the seasons always the same. After this, 
we may observe that the winter illustrates to us the bene- 
ficent principle of distribution acted on by the Divine 
Providence. We must have our winter, in order that the 
inhabitants of another part of the world may have their 
summer. Not but that even we, separately considered, are 
the better for this order : but set that out of view, and even 
suppose it were not so, — ^the people of the southern hemi- 
sphere need to have their season of light and warmth, to 
make their allotted ground productive, and ripen its pro- 
duce. The sun and the fiuQ season, leave us, to go to them. 
The winter, therefore, seems to inculcate upon us a great 
lesson of equity and charity, — that we should be willing to 
share the benefits of the system with the distant portions 
of our great wide-spread family, — willing to part with a 
pleasing possession for a season, for their sakes, even if we 
could retain it. And the lesson might be brought down to 
matters within a narrower circle. 

Again, — the winter should, by the very circumstance of 
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its unproductiveness, remind us of the care and bounty of 
divine Providence, in that other seasons are granted us 
"Which furnish supplies for this, and for the whole year. 
There is to be a season producing nothing, but therefore 
there are seasons producing more than their share. The 
winter may admonish us, of these colder climates, how 
entirely we are at the mercy of the Sovereign Lord of 
nature, — ^how wholly dependent on the order which he has 
established. This is less obvious in those regions where 
they have no winter, in our sense of the word. But here, 
look at the earth (speaking generally) ! look at the trees ! 
an obdurate negation ; — an appearance of having ceased to 
be for us; — ^under a mighty interdict of Heaven! We 
might nearly as well go to the graves of the dead, to ask for 
sympathy and aid. The ground seems not willing to yield 
us any thing but a grave ; and that it is yielding every day 
to numbers to whom it would have yielded nothing else ! 
Striking consideration ! that for this service the earth is 
always ready. How many graves for the dying it will afford 
during these months, in which it will afford no sustenance 
to the living ! Would it not be a most solemn manifesta- 
tion, if we could, in the living crowd, discern those to whom 
the earth (the ground) has but one thing more to supply ? 

Observe, again, — the winter has a character of inclemency 
.and rigour, — has ideas and feelings associated with it of 
hardship, infelicity, suffering. In this, it should be adapted 
to excite thoughtful and compassionate sentiments respect- 
ing the distress and suffering that are in the world ; the 
distresses attendant in a special manner on the season itself; 
but also hardships, distresses, oppressive situations, con- 
sidered generally. Such consideration should naturally be 
pi*omoted by the grave character of the season, in which 
nature seems clad in mourning. The fair and cheerful 
aspect of the world is veiled, as if, that our thoughts may 
take another direction. 
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Another thing worth observing is, that winter discoversi 
in a somewhat special manner, the dispositions of mankind 
thtis; — men are in that season reduced more to their own 
resources, — are deprived of a delightful scene of varieties, 
liberties, and entertaining circumstances and occupations; 
— ^are much more driven home, as it were, to themselves 
and their own means ; — and their dispositions are shown in 
what they will now choose to do ; — ^we mean in such part 
of their time as is really at their disposal. How pleasing it 
would be, to see generally a recourse to such expedients for 
spending that time, as should tend to individual and social 
improvement. It is so we trust, in many instances. It is 
generally so in some countries, at least (mey that is, Iceland. 
But look at a large portion of our community, occupied in 
vain and dissipating amusements. Some in revels of ex- 
cessive festivity, — in convivial assemblies for utter trifling 
and levity — card parties — theatres. Winter thus shows 
what persons will choose by preference, when the dreary 
state of the natural world throws them upon their own 
means. But what will the vain and thoughtless do, when 
the world, with all its seasons, ,^»aZZy excludes themp 

** Say, dreamers of gay dreams ! • 
How will you weather an eternal night 
Where such expedients &il 1" — Night Thouobts, II. 

Yet again, as to winter, — though it is the darker portion 
of time, it may possibly not be the darker portion of the 
history of mankind. Some of the most dreadful of their 
courses of crime have generally been considerably suspended 
during that season. "We allude especially to their horrid 
slaughters under the name of war. Though indeed the 
unrelenting fury of late wars has made exceptions to this. 

Another thing observable of winter is, — how strikingly it 
shows the transitory quality of the beauty, variety, magnifi- 

• « Say, tnftera, »y ," "iliS, 
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cence, and riches, which had been spread over the natural 
world. Recall to your imagination what you so lately 
beheld and admired. (Brief description of the scene as in 
spring and summer.) All vanish like a dream ! gone into 
air, into the dust, and into dead masses ! It is amazing to 
think what an infinity of pleasing objects have perished ; 
so soon perished and gone ! Just as yesterday the fair pro- 
fusion was here ; now it is no more to us than the earliest 
beauty of Eden. It is gone, and for ever gone ! never to 
be that beauty again, that is, identically. The change is as 
if some celestial countenance had for a while beamed in 
smiles on the earth, but were now averted to some other 
world ; and then the earth had no power to retain the glory 
and beauty ; they disowned and left it ; and left us on the 
bare ground over which the vision of enchantment had been 
spread. 

May we not here find an instructive emblem of another 
order of things ? ^ Think of the bloom and vigour, and ani- 
mated action and expression of the human person, destroyed 
by sickness or disease ! Think of delightful hopes, shedding 
spring and summer on the heart, suddenly extinguished! 
Think of a state of exuberant prosperity changed by a rapid 
reverse to one of difficulty, calamity, or desolation ! (Job.) 
Examples are occurring in all times. Tou have seen men 
displaying themselves in splendour and pomp, as if they 
thought themselves mirrors to reflect the sun, — ^putting all 
sorts of men, and things, and arts, in requisition — assem- 
bling around them the wealthy, the gay, the fashionable, 
and the tribe of self-interested flatterers. They have had a 
brilliant and envied career for a while, but the effect of 
public calamity, or of individual disaster has suddenly come 
upon them, and they have passed from the glare and sun- 
shine of a summer state to a dreary winter of condition, 
almost without an interval ! Or there has been a more mode- 
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rate and modest state ; easj, plenty, and comfort, — but tliis 
changed to loss, ruin, and indigence, — a winter indeed! 
Or there is recollected some instance of a man who has 
seen his family grown up, or nearly so, and entering on life 
under the most promising appearances. But several of 
them, within a short space of time, have been smitten by 
death, — another, through ill-judged or unfortunate connec- 
tions has been plunged in misery for life; — and another 
perverted irreclaimably to a reprobate course. Alas ! it is 
gloomy and oppressive winter with him ! The sight of the 
graves of those who are gone, makes winter, though all the 
bloom and verdure of spring were smiling round; — or a 
visit to his imfortunate child; — or the very name of the 
depraved one ! The consideration of the transitoriness of 
the beauty and glory of the year, as forced upon us by the 
winter, easily carries our thoughts to these parallel things 
in the condition of human life. 

There is another thing which the winter may suggest to 
our thoughts, namely, that resemblance to it which there 
may be in the state of the mind, in respect to its best in- 
terests. The dreary season and scene may thus impress a 
salutary admonition. Indeed the contrary season might do 
it, though it were in the way of contrast. But let not the 
admonition by resemblance be lost upon us. Is a man 
a&aid to turn from the gloom and cold without to see what 
there is within ? Would he even rather contemplate and 
endure the greater rigours of a stiU more northern climate 
awhile, than to take a sojourn in his own soul ? Yes ; there 
are persons who would rather be wherever our adventurers 
in search of the north-west passage may probably now be, 
than "make diligent search" into the state of their own 
spirits. And truly the winter in the soul is far worse than 
any season and aspect of external nature. Suppose a con- 
trary state to be fully prevalent in the soul, how small an 
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eyil, comparatiyelj, then, would be all that is inclement and 
gloomy in the seasons and scenes of nature! Suppose 
communion with heaven,— animated affections, ardent de- 
votion to GK)d and our Bedeemer, — ^a strong exercise of 
improving faith, a dwelling with delight among the truths, 
promises, and anticipative visions, which GK)d has revealed, 
like walking and regaling among the trees of paradise, — a 
vigorous prosecution of holiness, and the joys of a good con- 
science! AVliy if such a man were placed in the frozen 
zone (and could live there), he would be happy ! He would 
have a triumph over the rigours of nature ! There would 
be feeble and oblique rays of the sun, or for a while, none at 
all ; but direct beams from the throne of heaven ! Or place 
him in our region, and the light of his soul, the ever burn- 
ing lamp, blazing with element from the empyreal sky, 
would overpower the darkness of our gloomiest season ; the 
vernal spirit within would to him transform the desolate 
aspect ! But let all this be reversed, and what a desolation ! 
With such a state within, the most delicious scene on 
earth would be blasted. Eden itself was so to our first 
parents when they had sinned! Oh! what an intense 
winter men may carry within their own breasts, whatever 
be the season in external nature ! 

We have spoken of resemblance, — but observe one striking 
point of difference; namely, the natural winter will cer- 
tainly and necessarily, from a regular and absolute cause, 
pass away, after a while ; not so, the spiritual winter. It 
is in the established nature of the thing, that the brighter, 
warmer season should return, with all its appropriate phe- 
nomena ; — we have only to wait and do nothings nnd there 
is nothing we can do. . It does not belong to the constitu- 
tion of the human nature that the spiritual warmth and 
animation must come, must have a seascm. Look at dull 
apprehension, — cold affections, — torpid conscience, — ^unac- 
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tuated will — tJtese may continue so, through the ensuing 
spring and summer, forward to the next winter, and may 
resemble thai winter more completely even than they 
resemble this; analogous to material nature in this one 
point, that the longer the cold continues, the more intense it 
will become. It would be a melancholy kind of observation 
and comparison for a man to make, as the spring com- 
mences and advances, to compare the brightening and 
lengthening days with his spiritual views and intelligence ; 
— the evident progress, with his fixed and obdurate same- 
ness; — the opening blossoms with his religious emotions, 
desires, aspirations, resolutions ; — ^the prevailing warmth at 
length, and full character of life, with the habitual temper 
of his heart ; — or finally, to observe the precious and ripened 
produce, but the case with himself answering to those 
words, " the harvest is past, the summer is ended, and tffe — 
/ — ^not saved!" All this may be; in numberless cases it 
will be. ShaU it be so with tis ? But how else should it 
be, with the man that carelessly lets it all alone P What a 
glorious thing on the other hand, if we should escape j&om 
our winter of the soul by an equal progress with that by 
which external nature will certainly escape ! 

We might follow out the analogy to a wider extent, 
applying it to a state of a religious society ; — of the great 
community of a nation, — of the general human race. It is 
enough just to suggest these applications. How glorious 
when the probable import of that prophecy shall be realized, 
" the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose P* 

We will note but one more point of analogy which has 
already occurred to every one's thoughts, namely, the 
resemblance of winter to old age. The direct resemblances 
are too obvious to need illustration. We shall just only 
name one or two. Those in the earlier seasons of life are 
sensible that they look on the aged as in life's winter. But 
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-whether they are disposed to entertain a wicked contempt, 
or a benevolent respect, let them never forget that they too 
are to come to that winter, unless prematurely cut off. 
Those who are now aged were so admonished in their earlier 
seasons. The old age of the wise and good resembles the 
winter in one of its most favourable circumstances, that the 
former seasons improved have laid in a valuable store ; and 
they have to bless G-od that disposed and enabled them to 
do so. But the most striking point in the comparison, after 
all, is one of unlikenesa. Their winter has no spring to 
follow it — in this world. It is to close, not by an insensible 
progression into another season, but by a termination, abso- 
lute, abrupt, and final ; a consideration which should shake 
and rouse the most inveterate insensibility of thoughtless 
old age. But the servants of Grod say, ^^ That is well!" 
They would not make such a gradation into a spring of 
mortal existence, if it could be put in their choice. Their 
winter, they say, 19 quite the right time for a great transi- 
tion. It was in nature's winter, (or towards that season) 
that their Lord' came to the earth ; it was in the winter that 
he died for their redemption ; and the winter of their life is 
the right time for them to die that the redemption may be 
finished. And there is eternal spring before them ! "What 
will they not be contemplating of beauty and glory while 
those who have yet many years on earth are seeing return- 
ing springs and summers ! 

This may suggest a last observation that the gloomy 
circumstance of winter on our globe, points to the desi- 
rableness of an abode where there shall be nothing like 
winter; or of a mode of existence quite superior to all 
elemental evils. The theory of such a condition of existence 
we cannot distinctly form in our minds ; but so much the 
better; for that would imply such a resemblance to the 
present economy, as one should be reluctant to admit. S<^ 

VOL. L Q 
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much the hetter that " eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor 
the heart been able to conceive the things that Gtod hath 
prepared." 

December 19, 1822 



LECTURE xxn. 

THE EKD OF THE YEAB. 

Psalm zc. 9. 

We spend our years as a tale thai is told. 

This psalm being ascribed to Moses, its pensive strain 
may be deemed to have a particular reference to the 
condition of* the Israelites in the sojourn in the wilderness, 
under the doom of consuming away their lives there. 
Kevertheless, this pensive strain has been felt in harmony 
with the sentiments of the most thoughtful persons ever 
since. No part of the ancient scriptures is less obsolete 
than this. It is a picture still true to nature. Human 
life, viewed generally, has not since brightened up into a 
scene of joy and triumph. The brief description of the 
state in paradise, is felt to belong to a departed and remote 
economy; that given in this psalm is instantly felt to be 
appropriate to the present condition of man. This 
representation applies itself and fjEistens close upon the real 
subject. The beautiful and splendid images brought from 
the beginning of our history, or shaped since by fine 
imagination, stand off into the air, firom the reality ; a fair 
vision, but no more attached to the actual substance than 
the beautiful clouds or the rainbow, will descend or 
permanently rest on the surface of the ground. 

One circumstance of the description is, — "We spend 
our years as a tale that is told." This seems to express 
both a necessary fact, and a censure. The rapid con- 
sumption of our years, — ^their speedy ^aaam^ ^^^^^ S& 

Q 2 
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inevitable. But they may be spent also in a trifling 
manner, to little valuable purpose, which would complete 
the disconsolate reflection on them, by the addition of guilt 
and censure. 

Wb have been consuming our years ; we have very nearly 
expended another; — think how nearly it is gone from us! 
Yonder, as it were behind, is the long lapse of it. Aa if 
we stood by a stream bearing various things upon it away. 
We can look back to its successive times and incidents, as 
what we were present to. But Omnipotence cannot take 
us back to meet again its commencement, or any portion or 
circumstance of it. We are present, now, to one of its 
latest diminutive portions, which Omnipotence cannot with- 
hold from following the departed. We are occupying it, 
breathing in it, thinking in it, for nearly the last time; 
little more of it is remaining than time enough for bidding 
it a solemn and reflective farewell ! A few hours more, 
and the year can never be of the smallest further use to ns, 
except in the way of reflection. And it is a serious thing 
to say that of any valuable thing included in our portion on 
earth ; a thing that antecedently was of great direct value, 
— ^value for actual use, — now of none but for thought. Por 
there is a great difference between the possible good from a 
valuable thing in possession, or that is to be in possession, 
— and the good that afterwards might be gained by merely 
thinking of it when it is gone. Suppose the case of a 
considerable amount of property that was possessed, or in a 
man's power, but is so no longer, — spent, — ^perhaps wasted 
or lost. Now, a man who can think wisely, may derive 
some good from it, even after it is gone. But, how 
different his situation from that of having it in his power, 
and with wisdom to use it well. So in the case of having 
lost by death a highly valuable and useful friend. Apply 
this to our case with respect to the departed year. 
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But let us first stop to observe, — ^that in having had this 
whole year, we have had more of valuable time, than we 
had any right, at the beginning of it, to assure ourselves of. 
AIL that we could say at the beginning was^-"Such and 
such things may be effected, for ourselves — for others, — for 
Gk)d, — rp our lives are prolonged." But we did not know 
that we should have so much riches of time to spend. The 
event has proved that we were to have the whole year, with 
all those possibilities of good. 

Now, to return to what we were observing. We may yet 
gain some good from the past year, by wise reflection. But 
there is a vast difference between the measure of any good 
that can now so be gained, — and the measure of that good 
which was possible to be gained during the possessions and 
expenditure of the year. Place yourselves in thought, back 
at the beginning of it, and remember that there you actu- 
ally did stand, — that it was no imaginary point of history. 
Then you might say, " What is possible to me in the whole 
length of this commenciug year, if the Divine Will shall 
prolong my life throughout it, in moderate health ? — what 
is possible in a space of nearly four hundred days ? My 
ordinary worldly business and cares absolutely must fill a 
main share of the time. But even in this (by aid from 
above,) there mai/ be, perhaps, a purer conscience main- 
tained, and a more habitual sense of the divine presence. 
There may be, in almost four hundred days, a vast number 
of — ^most serious thoughts — ^pointed reflections of self- 
examination, and self-judgment, — distinct references to God 
and eternity, — earnest desires afber an assured and unquesr 
tionable interest in Jesus Christ, — petitions deliberately 
conceived and addressed *to the Almighty, — efforts at a 
clearer apprehension of divine truth, — efforts to recall and 
re-apply, important admonitions, — efforts for practical self- 
correction, — efforts to make something that we think, or 
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that we can do, useful to fellow-mortals." Compute now 
the sum of all these individual things, — if effected, what a 
happy enrichment of our spirits and our life! What a 
value at the time, and forward through life and into eternity ! 
Now when the year began, all this was possible. The 
coming year contained all these possibilities ; like a mine in 
which it is certain there is a mass of precious treasure, 
which may be dug for, and will be found, if the labour is 
applied; like a field of great and certain fertility. The 
circumstance that we were not sure of the whole year, made 
only this difference, that the duty was still the more urgent 
to improve it, part hy jpart, as it might be given to us. And 
why should not all this that was possible, have been 
realized? Eeflections on the then past year enforced an 
earnest endeavour, regret, and perhaps remorse came in. to 
reinforce it. Time was evidently acquiring an aggravated 
value and importance in our hands by diminution. Wo had, 
perhaps, known of unhappy instances of that being the last 
year to persons who had failed of making the wisest use of 
their former ones. There were, perhaps, brought to our 
view, the most grave and forcible considerations applicable 
to the case, and corresponding resolutions were most de- 
liberately formed. Then, rp we have failed greatly, why 
have we failed? It were desirable the cause should be 
well understood. 

And here it may be observed, that one of the points, if 
there was a neglect of that, may account for a failure in all 
the rest ; — namely, constant earnest petitioning for divine 
influence and assistance. For the instruction supplied by 
all our years has been to little purpose, if we are not 
become fuUy aware of one plain fact, that which was 
expressed in our Lord's sentence — " Without me ye can do 
nothing." In other words, that it is only through the 
medium of God that we can effectually attempt anjr of the 
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most important things, because we Have a nature that is 
unadapted to them, — repugnant to them, — ^revolts from 
them. BecoUect such things as we were naming as what 
might haye been in the past year. Could the impulse of 
these intentions, — these aims, — these attempts, be effective 
by the mere force of the soul itself P !N'o, no ; the case 
would be like that of the man who stretched out his hand 
to a sacred object j " and behold it was withered !" Or, as if 
some implement requiring to be kept in a high tempera- 
ture for some critical operation, were held forth to be 
applied, but became frozen in this winter atmosphere. But 
it is from the heart that the frost proceeds ! Oh ! that fatal 
source and cause of disability and failure ! It is therefore 
only through an agency, and, shall we say, an element of 
divinity, pervading and surrounding us, that we can reach 
forth with an effectual effort. Therefore, again, if during 
the past year, we failed in the essential point of imploring 
that Divine Spirit to animate us, — ^well might we fail in the 
rest ! 

Eut we will not assume so gloomy a fact as that the case 
has been wholly thus. It is the concern of each one's con- 
science ; but we will hope that in more than a few instances, 
some good measure has been effected of what was the grand 
purpose for which the departed year was given. And who- 
ever be the persons of whom this is true in the greatest 
degree, they are the happiest that the year has left alive, — 
extremely happy in this, that they do not need the year that 
is coming on. How happy! as compared with what the 
thoughtless or the worldly may envy the most. There are 
men who have within the past year come into possession of 
great wealth. They will want another year! Ask them 
whether it be so or not ? There are men who have brought 
a great worldly scheme to a point of signal success ; who 
have come back in safety and triumph from, a long and 
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hazardous adventure. There are men who have reached the 
arduous summit of intellectual attainment and honour. 
But show us the man for whom, as a Christian, the past 
year has done the most ! and then, if he might take all these 
fine things instead, — ^let a soher voice, let any voice say, 
whether he should ! if he could and did, what should he do 
with them, if within a few months hence he were summoned 
to die ? and then what should he do without the things he 
would have surrendered in exchange ? 

But however the case has reallj been with us, we return 
to the observa,tion, that the year has now gone (all but one 
day) beyond our making any advantage of it, except in the 
way of reflection. It is like a seed-time gone, and the tract 
of ground sunk under the sea. It is as a treasure-house 
burnt ; but of which, nevertheless, we may find some little 
of the gold melted into a different form in the ashes. Let 
us then, in parting with the year, try "to gain from it the last 
and only thing it can give us, — some profit by means of our 
thoughts reaching back to what is gone. Each serious mind 
will have its own kind of reflections. There are just a few 
of a very general nature which we will close by briefly 
suggesting. 

Sentiments of a grateful kind should be among the first 
to arise in every one's meditation on the past year. It 
should be so if the fact be, that in the whole year there has 
not been an hour — a moment, in which we did not owe 
gratitude. What then must be the sum P There has been 
an exercise in the most perfect sense, incessantj of a bene-* 
ficent Providence, maintained, while an infinity of things 
have been in operation, and among them a legion of evils. 
Think a moment what mi^ht have been. A tremendous 
vision of possible evils arises at the thought 1 Think too, 
what can we say that we could claim, by desert, from the 
righteous Governor of the world ! Then think where we 
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are left, in point of obligation, at the close of the year ! 
And whether we are fit to enter on another year without 
gratitude ! If we have no right estimate and feeling for the 
past mercies of God, how are we to receive present and 
future ones with a right feeling ? For future duty we shall 
want to have motives ; think, if all the force that should be 
motive could be drawn in the form of gratitude, from one 
year's mercies of Q-od, and as it were converged to a point, 
what a potent motive that would be! We have to look 
back over the year to collect this force. And not to do so, 
is to forego one of the benefits which might be derived from 
it even after it is gone. 

Ajiother consideration is, that our last year has been 
added to an irrevocable account. It has passed into the 
record of heaven, — into the memory of God I The seal of 
eternity has been put upon it ; so that it stands irreversible 
for ever ; — stands an unalterable portion of our everlasting 
existence. The awful force of this consideration comes 
peculiarly upon the moments and feelings when we could 
wish some parts of it altered. And think with what force 
it would come if it were un.der a mere economy of divine 
jusiice. But then, what a glorious appointment of the 
divine mercy is that which can reverse the effect — the actual 
consequence, of the guilty portion of the past year ; — ^reverse 
it as to the appropriate and deserved retribution. But this 
doctrine of mercy must not be abused, and therefore, — 
another thing in our review of the past year should be to 
observe what there has been in it which ought not to be in 
another. Let a careful and even severe account be taken 
of those things ; and then say, whether it be not enough 
that the past year bears on its character such things for 
ever. Let them be strongly marked &s what ought not to 
pass the dividing line between this year and the next ; and 
let them be earnestly opposed when they shall comie to da 
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SO. Would that an angel, as with a flaming sword, might 
stand on the border to repel them ! The Almjghty Spirit 
can do this for ns. 

Here may arise a further reflection in the form of a ques- 
tion ; — ^what would have been our situation, if the whole of 
the year had not been given to us? Would less have 
sufficed as to the supreme purpose of life ? Can we go back 
in thought, to points and periods of it and say, — ^there, in its 
earlier months,— or there, at the middle, oitr tiine might have 
closed, and all would have been well ? or, if near the end, 
or yesterday, or to-day, our time had closed, all had been 
weU ? But if there be not ground for a humble confidence 
that all would have been well, the year closes ill. And can 
there be a mightier admonition for the commencement of 
another year. 

One more consideration may be, that our year has been 
parallel, (shall we say ?) to that of those persons who have 
made the noblest use of it. We can represent to ourselves 
the course of the most devoted servants of God through 
this past year, in various states and modes of employment. 
l^ow we had just the same hours, days, and months as iheif. 
Let the comparison be made. Why was the day, the week, 
the month, of less value in our hands than in theirs ? And 
do we stand for ever dissociated from them upon this year ? 
How desirable that we may be associated with them during 
the next, if Q-od prolong our life ? 

Another reflection may be, on our further experience of 
mortal life, and the world. We have seen it — tried it — 
judged it, thus much longer. Has the estimate brightened 
upon us by experience? Have we obtained a practical 
refutation of the sacred oracles that have pronounced 
" Vanity " upon it ? Now the results of experience should 
really stand for something in our views of this mortal state, 
— ^and in the degree of our attachment to it. And besides. 
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what should be the effect of this further knowledge of the 
nature and quality of this mortal state ? There should be 
some effect from the mere circumstance of one year's diminu- 
tion of our occupancy of this state. Our interest upon it 
is contracted to so much narrower a breadth. At first we 
may be said to have had vital ties to the whole extent of 
this mortal life; — an interest in each portion of it as it 
was coming to be ours. "We held to life by each year of 
the whole allotment. But each year withdrawn cut that 
tie, like the cutting in succession of each of the spreading 
roots of a tree. The consumption of this last year has 
cut away another of these holds on life, these ties of con- 
nexion and interest. Now there should in spirit and feeling 
be a degree of detachment in proportion. 

In whatever way we consider the subtraction of one year 
from our whole allotment, it is an important circumstance. 
It reduces to a narrower space the uncertainty of life's con- 
tinuance. At the beginning we might, for anything that 
could be known, live but one or a few years ; — ^yet we migTit 
live fifty, sixty, or seventy years. But now, as to many of 
us, there is no such wide range of life. It brings us nearer 
to see what we are likely to be at the end, and after the 
end ! It has increased the religious danger, if there be 
danger. It tells us of too much that now can never be 
done. It has added very greatly to the weight of every 
consideration that ought to impel us to make the utmost of 
what may remain. 

As the last reflection we may suggest, that the year 
departed may admonish us of the strange deceptiveness, the 
stealthiness of the flight of time. There have been a pro- 
digious number of minutes and hours to look forward to, 
and each hour, at the time, did not seem to go so wonder- 
fully fast ; and yet how short a while they now seem to 
have been, in all vanishing away ! It will be so in what is 
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to come. Each day will beguile us with this deception, if 
we are not yigilant ; and will leave us, still to be done, that 
which it should have done. Therefore every period and por- 
tion of it — the ensuing year, and each part of it — should 
be entered on with emphatically imploring our Gk)d to save 
us from spending it in vain. 

December 30, 1822. 



LECTUEE XXni. 

THE CONTEMPLATION OF HUMAN LIFE, 
ECCLESIASTES Vlii. 9. 

" / applied my heart unto every work that is done tmder 

the 8un,^^ 

The writer of these words means, by " applying his 
heart," the exercise of his attention and his judgment. He 
observed, thought, and formed opinions on the works of 
men, spread over the earth. K we did not know who says 
it, a kind of question might arise, — the man that could 
speculate so widely, could he have much on his hands of 
practical business? He had the affairs of a kingdom to 
manage. 

There is no reason why a practical man should not be 
also an observant and thinking man. There are numerous 
reasons why he should be so. And if he be such, and that, 
too, imder Divine instruction, he may be the wiser man for 
being involved in the active business of the world. 

" Every work that is done imder the sim" There is one 
Being, and only one, that can observe and judge literally 
" every work." The wise man means — works of all kinds, 
that came within his view. He was a general observer, with 
an exercise of his judgment. 

We have taken this passage as an introduction to a few 
observations on a topic of considerable interest. We are 
placed in a very busy world, Ml of " works ^^^ transactions, 
events, varieties of human character and action. We wit- 
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ness them — hear of them — think of them — ^talk of them. 
Now, it is a matter of great importance that we should do 
this wisely, so as to turn these things to a profitable 
account. Do it, in one manner or another, we certainly 
shall. We shall, indeed, all acknowledge the duty, to every 
one, of minding his own business. But very few will be 
disposed to circumscribe that duty so, as to preclude a great 
deal of attention to what the rest of mankind are doing. 
There may be a very few, here and there one, that do 
endeavour to limit the sphere of their attention by a very 
strict and narrow boundary. Thej have a stress of care and 
employment immediately and constantly upon them, — of a 
naLe not much epreaLg out into connections with the 
surrounding world. And they are naturally not inquisitive. 
They will4ly, therefore, keej their attention closed in, and 
occupied on strictly their own business. We mean not to 
censure this, excepting as an extreme. 

There is another small class (formerly more numerouis), 
that may be called pious recluses; persons who are not 
pressed and harassed by the exactions of worldly business, 
and of a retired, devout, and meditative spirit. They feel 
that much looking on the world would disturb and distract 
the calm tenor of their thoughts and affections. They feel 
as if their spirits could not ascend toward heaven, but by 
being drawn in from the earth. They endeavour to forget 
the world, in order to be exempt from its evil influences, 
and the more devoted to its Lord. They have found (they 
say,) that the world can do them no good, and they can do 
it none, except by their prayers. Neither on this class do 
we wish to pronounce a censure, excepting in particular 
instances. There have been instances in which such a mode 
of life has been a mistake and a desertion of duty. There 
was in the century before last, a very remarkable man, of 
the name of Nicholas Ferrar, the account of whose life one 
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lias never recollected without regret, and a degree of indig- 
nation.* 

But, we repeat, there is little danger, now, of men's 
becoming recluses, ascetics, devotees, — ^voluntarily and sys- 

* An accomplished and devout man of the earlier part of the 17th 
oentmy, who after having possessed himself at an early age of almost every 
kind of literature, after having travelled over a great part of Europe, with 
the most ohservant investigation of governments, arta^ and national charac- 
ters^ surprising and captivating the intelligent people of every place he 
vinted by his manners, his capacity, his address in difficult circimistances, 
and his intrepidity, — after having taken an important part in public 
transactions, and evinced extraordinary talents as a senator, adopted, 
notwithstanding the fiur opportunity of giving the nation and the age the 
rare privilege of having at least one virtuous and incorruptible politidan — 
the determination of retiring into rural obscurity, and leading the life of an 
ascetic He executed his determination before he had reached the meridian 
of life, entered into holy orders, and, being restrained by a strange venera- 
tion for higher duties of the clerical office, from presuming to preach, 
occupied part of every day in reading the prayers in the church of a parish 
almost destitute of inhabitants. He did, indeed, promote various plans of 
an useful though sometimes rather superstitious tendency, within the limits 
of a narrow district ; but all this while if he had prosecuted the career in 
which he first set out with such auspicious omens, he might in all appear- 
ance have exerted a beneficent influence on the afiairs of the whole nation. 
Or if he eould not have prevented an accumulation of evils he might have 
continued to make, as he had successfully begun to do, an eloquent 
exposition of their causes, and a courageous war on their perpetrator. By 
occupying an eminent station he might have combined to one purpose the 
powers and activity of many men very valuable as instruments of one 
agent, but quite useless as separate independent agents, and it is difficult to 
pardon the himiility and the monastic ideas of Christian duty which 
reduced a man who might have worked in the manner of Briareus, to do 
good with a mngle hand. — Extract from an vnfiniihed Essay on the 
Improvement of Time, by Mr. Foster, 

Febrab. His name was Nicholas Ferrar, the son of an East-India 
Merchant, bom in 1591. He was intimately acquainted with Sir Walter 
Baleigh, Sir Frauds Drake, Sir Edwin Sandys, and many other of the 
distinguished persons of the times. In his travels on the Continent, in 
which he displayed the highest intellectual, moral, and devout qualities, he 
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tematicallj secluded from all attention to, and communica- 
tion with, the active scene of the world. For one thing, in 
this age, men's own concerns — ^reaUy and strictlj their own 
— ^are becoming more implicated with the transactions of 
the wide busj world. In the case of perhaps thousands of 
men in this country, their immediate interests— their pro- 
ceedings — even their duty — are sensibly aJffected by what 

met with a number of extraordinary adyentures. After returning home, 
he became the principal manager of the affairs of the American colonies. 
As a member of Parliament, he was the leading speaker, though little more 
than thirty years old, in the impeachment of Lord Treasurer Cranfield for 
oppresnng the persons whose interests were embarked in the Yiiginia 
colony ; and the success of the measure was attributed very much to the 
eloquence of this young man. His withdrawal from all public concerns 
was adopted from religious motives, and with the utmost deliberation. A 
long and well-written account of his life was drawn up by a Dr. Turner, 
bishop of Ely, and left by him in manuscript. It remained in the hands of 
the persons to whom his papers descended, till it was communicated to the 
conductors of a miscellany called the <' Christian's Magazine," in a volume of 
which for the year 1761, this curious memoir was lately pointed out to me. 
In his retirement Ferrar assembled round him the different branches of his 
family (he was not a father or husband) and formed them into a little 
society, somewhat resembling the Moravian fraternity, but under a far 
more rigid disdpline as to the employment of time, a discipline indeed 
bearing too much resemblance to some of the austerities of Popery. — Note 
by Mr* Foster » 

The most complete account of this remarkable man is that by Dr. 
Peckard, late Master of Magdalen College, Cambridge, entitled ** Memoirs 
of the Life of Nicholas Ferrar," published in 1790, which has now become 
extremely scarce, but has been reprinted by Dr. Wordsworth in his 
''Ecclesiastical Biography." Heame the Antiquary has also preserved 
two curious documents respecting the Little Gidding establishment in his 
Preface to Peter Langtoff*s Chronicle; and some further particulars 
respecting this family may be found in Thorns Caii Vindicue, vol. IL, as well 
as in Barnabas Oley's Pre£ice to Herbert's Country Parson, and in Bishop 
Hacket's Life of Archbishop Williams. In Baker's MSS. vol. xxxv. p. 369, 
in the public Library of Cambridge, is an article entitled, *^ Materials for 
writing the Life of Mr. Nicholas Ferrar.^ Isaac Walton in liis Life of 
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may be doing on the other side of the globe, — in South 
America, or in Spain, Italy, Constantinople. The move- 
ments in such remote scenes send an effect, — like the far- 
extending tremulations of an earthquake, — ^which comes 
under the house, the business, the property, of men even 
here. 

It is, besides, most obvious, that the world is becoming a 
far more active, agitated, changing, tumultuous scene than 
formerly. Men are forced to feel the evidence and effect of 
this; it comes upon them with an inundation of intelli- 
gence, events, omens, and alarms. And, withal, the per- 
vading, connecting principle of commimiti/, throughout 
mankind, as one immense body, has become much more 
alive. It is becoming much more verified to he one body, 
however extended, by the quicker, stronger sensation which 
pervades the rest of it, from what affects any part. There 

George Herbert also notices Ferrar, and describes minutely his mode of life 
at Little Gidding. For the substance of this note the £ditor is indebted to 
Mr. James Yeowell, author of a work of curious research, " 7%« Chronicles 
of the Ancient British Churchy anterior to the Saxon Era.*^ 

The following notice of Ferrar occurs in the Journal of Sir Jamea 
Mackintosh: — ^^ March 18, 1811. Just finished in Wordsworth the Life 
of Nicholas Ferrar, an accomplished and learned man ; who in the early 
part of the reign of James L distinguished himself in public life, and 
afterwards retired to Little Gidding in Huntingdonshire, where, with his 
whole family, he passed many years of religious seclusion. It was called 
the * Protestant Nunnery,' and was extremely obnoxious to the puritanical 
prejudices of that age. The serene regularity of a life of study and 
devotion is so attractive that I do not wonder at the strong tendency of 
pious and benevolent men to love ascetic retirement. It seems to present 
a beautiful contrast to the vain and malignant struggles of the world. Its 
rigorous self-denial appears to supply the place of active virtue, and it 
seems to be solely occupied in the contemplation of virtue and of truth. 
That all these must, in the immense majority of those who seek the 
clmster, be merely fellacious appearances, is a discovery which can be 
made only by experience.'* -^Memoirs of thfi lAfe of Sir J, Mackintosh, 
vol. ii. ch. ii. p. 94, 2nd edit. 

TOL. I. R 
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is, indeed, much of diseased and irritable sensibility ; it is 
as if the parts were a grievance to one another, and would 
quarrel; as if, like the hyaena at Paris, the great animal 
would devour one of its own limbs. But still, the great 
body is much more sensibly made to feel that it has its 
existence in all its parts, 

A more pleasing circumstance of this enlarging sense of 
community, is, — that benevolence, and especially Christian 
benevolence, is now prosecuting its operations, not only 
with far greater activity and multiplicity of efforts, but on a 
far wider plan. Thus, the religious interests, thoughts, and 
discourse, of private individuals, are drawn out into some 
connection, almost whether they will or not, with numerous 
proceedings and occurrences, both at home and far off. 
From all this, and many more considerations which might 
be adduced, it is certain enough, that we shall not be 
disposed to confine our thinking and conversation to our 
own concerns in a very strict sense. It may be added, 
that the Holy Scriptures plainly encourage an exercise of' 
thoughtful attention on the actions and characters of men, 
and the course of the worid's events. 

But now comes the question, as to the proper manner of 
doing this, so that it may really be beneficial. 

In the first place; if this attention to the actions and 
events of the world, be employed merely in the way of 
amusement, there will be little good. It is so with many. 
They have no fixed, serious, interest and purpose, to occupy 
their minds ; no grand home business, within their own 
spirits. Tet they must have something to keep their facul- 
ties in a pleasant activity, or rather call it play. The mind, 
therefore, flies out as naturally and eagerly as a bird would 
from an opened cage. The attention rambles hither and 
thither, with light momentary notices of things ; great and 
small ; — here, there, or yonder ; it is all one ; " welcome ! *' 
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and " begone ! " to each in turn. Great and small, when 
mere amusement is the object, are made equal in one 
respect; namely, that no solid good is exacted or drawn 
firom amy of them. What is sought of them is, to keep 
the mind agreeably in motion, and prevent that most 
unpleasant circumstance, — not to say fiightful one, that 
the thoughts should come gravely home upon the soul 
itself; or, to prevent an utter stagnation of existence. A 
part of this vain disposition is, the eagerness for novelty, 
merely as such. An3rthing new, no matter what. This is a 
practical confession, " I have obtained no substantial abiding 
good &om the ten thousand things that I have transiently 
noticed before." Like the condition of a man who looks 
along a great variety of fruit-trees, but may eat of none. 
When he is to do no more than look at them, Tiis eye will 
quickly pass on to another, and another. Now, how useless 
is such a manner of " applying the heart .'** 

But, there may be another manner much worse than 
useless. For, attention may be exercised on the actions, 
characters, and events among mankind, in the direct service 
of the evil passions; in the disposition of the savage beast, 
or an evil spirit ; in a keen watchfulness to descry weakness, 
in order to make a prey of it : — ^in an attentive observation 
of mistake, ignorance, carelessness, or ujitoward accidents, 
in order to seize, with remorseless selfishness, unjust advan- 
tages ; — ^in a penetrating inquisition into men's conduct and 
character, in order to blast them ; or (in a lighter mood) to 
turn them indiscriminately to ridicule. Or there may be 
such an exercise, in the temper of envy, jealousy, or re- 
venge ; or (somewhat more excusably, but still mischievously) 
for the purpose of exalting the observer in his own esti- 
mation. 

But, there would be no end of describing the useless and 
pernicious modes of doing that which our text ex^reaaea. 

B 2 
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Let US try to form some notion of what would be the right one. 
In doing so, there is one most important consideration to 
be kept iii mind; that is, — ^the necessity of having just 
principles or rules, to be applied in our observation and 
judgment of the world. The principles will be applied con- 
tinually; and therefore, a few unsound ones may soon 
produce a thousand wrong judgments. And all these, in 
return, confirm the principles wrong. To have them first 
formed right, therefore, and always kept true, is of the 
utmost consequence. And, in this matter, the most fisital 
error is, to take from the world itself our principles for 
judging of the world. They must be taken absolutely from 
the Divine authority, and always kept true to the dictates 
of that. For nothing can be more absurd (not to say per- 
nicious) th'kn to have a set of rules difierent from His. 
Therefore, it is as in the temple, and at the oracle of God, 
that the principles are to be received and fixed, to go out 
with for judging of what we behold. And a frequent 
recourse must be had thither, to confirm and keep them 
pure. The principles are thus to be something inde- 
pendent, and as it were sovereign above that which they 
are to be applied to. 

But, instead of this, a great part of mankind let their 
principles for judging be formed by that world itself which 
they are to observe and judge. See the consequence. They 
have, for judging by, a whole set of apprehensions, notions, 
maxims, moral and religious, not at aU identical with the 
Divine dictates. Therefore, not through any virtue of 
candour or charity, but through false principles, they per- 
ceive but little evil, (sin, folly,) in many of " the ioorkt 
done,^' which the high and pure authority condemns. They 
do not see the beam of ''^ fiery indignation^^ which, from 
heaven, strikes here and there ; they do not see, shrivelled 
into insignificance, many things which the world accounts 
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most important. It does not come full out to their sight 
how fer the actions of men agree or not agree, with their 
awful future prospects. Instead of taking a light from the 
Sanctuary, they accept the light which the world itself 
chooses to throw over its system of actions. The world has 
sent "a lying spirit ^^ through their judgments. In plain 
words, it is not manifest to them how all this appears in the 
sight of Q-od. And consequently, when the ujiqualified 
dictates of religion are enounced, respecting this and the 
other class of human actions, (the lax, accommodating 
morality, for instance, — the formal and ceremonial acts of 
religion — ^the amusements — ^the pride of honour — the am- 
bition, &c.) — it strikes them as a very strange voice. Now, 
how evident it is, that a man thus pre-occupied and satisfied 
with the world's own principles, can to no good purpose 
" apply his hea/rt " to observe and judge. 

There must, then, be a set of sacred principles taken 
from another quarter. With the aid of these, we are to 
look on this busy mingled scene of all kinds of actions and 
events. And we might specify two or three chief points of 
view, or general references, in which we should exercise this 
attention and judgment. And the grand primary reference 
with which we survey the world of human action, should be, 
to God; we should not be in this respect, '^toithout Qod in 
the ioorld.^* We are exercising our little faculty on the 
scene ; let us recollect Oitb,* whose intelligence pervades it 
aU, and is perfect in every point of it ! Think what a com- 
pass of vision, and how much more he sees than we do, in 
any one act or incident on which our utmost attention may 
"be fixed. To us there is an unknown part in every action. 
Our attention leaves one acting mortal, to fix on another ; 
Sjb continues to observe every one, and all. 

Let us think, again, while we are judging, ITe is judging ! 
" There is at this instant, a perfected estimate in an Unseen 
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Mind, of this that I am thinking how to estimate ! — ^if that 
judgment could lighten on me, and on its subject — !" Our 
minds also should be habituated, in looking at this world of 
actions, to recognize the Divine Q-ovemment over it all ; to 
reflect that there is one sovereign comprehensive scheme, 
proceeding on, to which they are all in subordination ; how 
few of them, indeed, so intended, but aU so, in eff^ect. Some- 
times, in particular parts and instances, we can see how 
human actions, in their confused mass, or series, have been 
compelled into a process which 'results in what human 
wisdom could never have predicted. And what an im- 
mensity of them is G-od compelling at this very hour ! In 
our conscious feebleness of intelligence, it is striking to look 
at actions, and wonder what purpose of his He can make 
those conduce to— and those. Look at the vast world of 
them ; see what kind they are ; and ^then thiak what He 
must be, that can control them all to his supreme purpose ! 
Tet, there are some parts of the view in which the proceed- 
ing of Divine Providence is conspicuous and intelligible. 
We see how sin is made its own plague, even in this life ; 
and how, — ^by what law, — " holinest to the Zord^* contains 
the living principle of happiness. And also, how some ot 
the transactions and events in the world are tending to 
certain grand results which Gk)d has avowed to be in his 
.purpose, .^ow, to contemplate the scene of human action, 
without any such reference to the Almighty, — ^would it not 
be to lose a most important part of the benefit which may 
be gained from the contemplation P 

Again, — our exercise of observation and judgment on 
men's actions should have a reference to the object of 
forming a true estimate of human mxtttre. How idle to be in- 
dulging in speculative and visionary theories about this, in 
the midst of a world of facts ! Take one of these theories 
into the actual world, and see how it will turn to smoke and 
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dust. Look at the general qualities of actions, over this 
wide world, and think what they collectively testify of Man ! 
And in noticing men's actions in the detail, it will be a 
useful exercise and habit to trace them back to what they 
proceed from in the nature of Man ; and what they there- 
fore show to be in that nature. Human nature discloses 
itself freely, fuUy, fearlessly, in some men ; with caution^ 
art, and partial concealment in others. But a multitude of 
unequivocal manifestations, of all its attributes, will present 
themselves to the attentive observer. It is of course that 
he ought to maintain candour, or rather say, equity ; but he 
is not to let go the plain maxim, that the fruits show the 
tree. 

In connection with this we may add, — ^that the observant 
judgment of the actions of mankind should have some 
reference to the illustration and confirmation of religious 
truths. They, these truths, may thus be embodied, as it 
were, in a substantial form of evidence and importance. 
We may just name, for instance, the doctrine of the fall and 
depravity of man. Look, and impartiaQy judge, whether 
'^ the works done under the swn*^ afbrd any evidence on that 
subject ! The necessity of the conversion of the soul. For, 
whence does all the evil in action come from ? Is the heart 
beconung drained into purity by so much evil having come 
from it F Alas ! there is a perennial fountain, unless a 
Divine hand close it. We may name the doctrine of a great 
intermediate appointment for the pardon of sin, — ^its pardon 
through a propitiation, an atonement. We look at the life 
of a sinner, a nimierous train of sins. Think, intently, on 
the malignant nature of sin ; and, if there be truth in Gk)d, 
it is inexpressibly odious to him; — then, if, nevertheless, 
9uch sinners are to be pardoned, does it not eminently com- 
port with the divine holiness — is it not due to it — that in 
the very medium of their pardon, there should be some 
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signal and awful fact of a judicial and penal kind, to record 
and render memorable for ever a righteous God's judgment, 
estimate, of that which he pardons ? The necessity of the 
operating influence of a divine Spirit is also illustrated. 

A faithful, corrective, reference to ourselves, in our obser- 
vation of others, is a point of duty almost too plain to need 
mentioning. TPhe observation should constantly turn into 
reflection, which yet it is very unapt to do, except when 
self-complacency can be gratified. But what a miserable 
speculation for profit it will be, if we do this just so far as 
wiU please us, — and omit to do it in the numberless 
instances in which it might admonish and correct us. But, 
to make this better use habitually, will require such a 
measure of resolution as will amaze a man who has not 
tried, and shall begin to try. Philosophers tell us of two 
forces in Nature, — one that draws things towards the centre, 
another that repels them from it. A reflective man may 
perceive that his heart has the one of these forces, for what 
would flatter him and do him mischief, in the consideration 
of the actions of his fellow mortals ; and the other, for what 
would reprove, warn, and profit him. Bi^t really he had 
"better endeavour to draw in his attention from the scene of 
human actions, till he can learn the wisdom and the art to 
derive aids to self-correction from the view. And he mav 
be sure that art is worth learning, by which he may make 
every man his instructor. The particular rules and methods 
for this would admit of extensive illustration, for which 
there is no time at present. It may, as a distinct specific 
topic, be worth our consideration at a fixture hour ; for the 
present discourse has been of too general a scope. 

Might we suggest one other point of reference, in our 
looking on the actions of men, namely, the comparison and 
the difierence between what men are doing ^^ under the swn^^ 
and what they will all, ere long, be doing somewhere else? 
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!Ere long, we say ; for on plain scriptural grounds (not to 
advert to others) we believe that men will pass immediately 
at death into a state of great activity ; though the contrary 
doctrine might be welcome to those who end the course of 
their terrestrial actions, ill. But think of the comparison 
suggested. Yery many human agents have, within our 
knowledge, left this scene of action. We can recall them to 
thought individually ; we observed their actions. How have 
they been employed since ? The triflers, how ? The active 
enemies of Gk>d, how ? The servants of Christ, how ? We 
cannot very formally represent to ourselves how ; but it is 
interesting to look into that solemn obscurity to think of it. 
Think of all, that have done all " the works under the stm,^* 
ever since that luminary began to shine on this world, — now 
in action in some other regions ! Think of all those whose 
actions we have beheld and judged, those recently 
departed, — our own personal fiiends! Have not they a 
sense of amazing novelty and change ; while yet there is a 
relation, a connecting quality between their actions lefore 
and now. If one of them could come and describe, so that 
we could in any adequate measure apprehend, what a 
complete suspension there would be for a while of our 
observation of what mortals are doing. The difference and 
comparison would dilate our faculties to the intensest 
wonder. But still the point of supreme emphasis would 
surely be, the connection between the sublunary train of 
action, and that which has followed ; that the grand pre- 
dominant thing inthe subsequent economy of action (its 
delight or misery) is because of the quality which prevailed 
in their action in the previous state. 

Lastly, our exercise of attention and judgment on ^^ every 
work that is done under the sun" should be under the 
habitual recollection, that soon we shall cease to look on 
them ; and that, instead, we shall be witnessing their conse- 
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quences; and in a mighty experience also, ourselves, of 
consequences. This thought will enforce upon us, inces- 
santly, that all our observation should be most diligently 
turned to the account of true wisdom, and our own highest 
improvement. 

Janiuiry 8, 1823. 



LECTUEE XXIV. 

PEACTICAIi TIEWS OF HTJMAN LUTE. 

Pboyeebs xxiv. 32. 

" Then I saw and considered it well ; I looked upon it, and 

received instruction,*^ 

These sentences will seem the mere echo of the text at our 
last meeting, when the subject was, How to turn to profit- 
able account our observation of the events, characters, and 
actions of this busy world. It were best to confess the 
truth, without waste of words. That discourse did not 
insist nearly so much as had been intended on the practical 
view of the subject. It extended more into the general, 
wide, and contemplative views of it. We hope, that, with- 
out being guilty of any material repetition, it may be 
possible to consider the subject with a more direct reference 
to some practical exemplifications, and methods for so 
observing this world of active beings as to gain valuable 
improvement by it. 

And, the consideration should press very forcibly on con- 
science, that imless we have a profitable manner of doing 
this, there will be a miserable, a dreadful waste of our 
thought, our time, and our talking. ' Think of the incal- 
culable niunber and series of acts of attention (to men's 
actions), many of them accompanied or followed by some 
expression in words. The Universal History, in sixty 
volumes, is not so ample a series of notices of facts, as that 
which has been made by almost any man by the time he is 
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far on in life. These objects of notice, each in its suceession, 
have occupied the attention, that is to say, the whole mind ; 
insomuch, that, in many of the instances, nothing else was, at 
the time, attended to. And the train is going on, in close 
succession, and will to the end of life. Now reflect ! if the 
greater part of all this should be nearly useless — as profit- 
less as a Hindoo devotee's repitition of certain phrases for 
millions of times ! But if these acts of attention are use- 
less, they will be worse than useless. Por certain disposi- 
tions and feelings usually accompany our notices of men's 
actions ; and improper ones will be very ready to be there, 
if the 'observation is exercised with no reference to our 
improvement. 

It would be well sometimes to take somewhat of an ac- 
count of what we have beneficially acquired from all this. 
And, it is not enough to say, " We have a great accumula- 
tion of facts deposited in the memory," for the most foolish 
and wicked man may say the same. It is not enough to 
say, " We have acquired a measure of worldly prudence, 
caution, and address." Very good this ; very important, for 
very many purposes. And, indeed, this is one of the things 
that a man should gain. The man so instructed is a safer 
man ; he has the power to be a more useful man. But he 
is not necessarily a better man. Nay, in many instances we 
see that he is actually a worse. 

In the accoimt to be taken, the great question is, " How 
much have we profited in the character of servants of Grod, 
by what we have seen of men ? " How much more wise in 
the best sense — conscientious — apt — efiectually warned? 
The world should be regarded as an extensive outer depart- 
ment of the great school of religion. In it the servant ol 
Gk)d is to learn, through a different kind of iUustration, the 
same things which he is taught in the inner school. Or 
rather say, the things which he is taught in the inner school 
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he is to observe illustrated, exemplified, proved and enforced, 
in this wide outer department. And if he do not observe 
to this effect, it would only show that he is but very imper- 
fectly disciplmed in the inner department ; that is, in the 
principles of divine truth, in the religious exercises of his 
mind. Unless he is thus instructed and disciplined, he wiU 
be almost sure (as was noticed in the former discourse) to 
acquire in this outer school, a different kind of principles 
from those of the inner ; in many points quite opposite and 
pernicious ones. Proceeding in this right method, it will 
not be by a forced construction, by a prejudiced interpreta- 
tion, that he will find the instruction presented in the outer 
to the same effect as in the inner. 

When the learner in Grod's peculiar school goes out to 
observe mankind, he will think of the manner, and cautions, 
and rules, for turning what he sees to the most beneficial 
account; and of the most instructive points to fix his 
attention upon. And a few things general and special 
may be suggested to this purpose. 

An obvious one is, — ^let not his observing be merely of 
the nature of speculation ; not simply a seeing and judging 
what men are. This mere knowledge of mankind has 
seemed to be the whole object of some keen-sighted men ; 
and they have been* prodigiously proud of possessing it. 
But, suppose an observer to look most intelligently on the 
human world on ever so wide a scale ; or to understand 
most perfectly those within the sphere of his personal ac- 
quaiatance ; or to see, as we say, through and through the 
individuals immediately about him, and even to know their 
whole past history in addition. Still, if merely to know 
that the fact is so, be all — would that purify his heart of 
conduct ? correct a single fault of his own ? constitute him 
a benefactor to others ? Or make him a participator of 
the piety and excellence which he may see in some P Does 
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not the great Wicked Spirit, " spying up and down" know 
mankind incomparably better than any man ? Yet a man 
will assume to be an exceedingly wise man, on the strength 
of this knowledge ; and at the same time, perhaps another 
sagacious observer of Jiim, can perceive that he is very igno- 
rant of himself. Our knowledge of men must be diligently 
applied to a salutary use, especially for ourselves. "We should 
be impatient to find it is answering the most valuable end. 

Another point of admonition is, — against prejudice and 
a/rrogance in observing and judging. You see persons 
sometimes who really do not judge fipom fair and attentive 
observation. They have some prepossession, and every- 
thing is forced into conformity to that ; it is their rule of 
interpretation, by which they can easily and rapidly explain 
everything into confirmation, however apparently contrary. 
Or, even supposing them not to have a prejudice specially 
against an individual, — they seem to have a set of 
judgments, estimates, shaped ready in their minds; and 
upon the slightest circumstance they will instantly fix one 
of these on a fellow mortal. And then, so it is to be, 
though there were fifty things alleged to show the judgment 
mistaken and unjust. 

We named also arrogance; for there are some men, who 
might seem to have no other business on the earth but to 
inspect, arraign, and censure human creatures. They are 
perpetually exercising the office of inquisitors ; they assume 
to have an infallible insight, and perfect comprehension on 
all occasions ; and pronounce as if there could be no appeal. 
They may justly be called upon to show their high 
commission from Heaven ; for really it might seem as if 
they thought men more accountable to them than to Gk)d. 
They may be asked, too, whether their own conduct and the 
divine laws are in such perfect harmony, or unity, that they 
maj he admitted as the personification of those laws or if 
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not, whether they are meaning an atonement for themselves 
to those laws by their lofty arrogance in condemning other 
sinners. 

Another suggestion is, against taking a pleasure in 
perceiving and ascertaining what is wrong in man. This 
caution does not recommend any fallacious liberality (so 
called), by which the rules of truth and justice should be 
set at nought. But, in human nature there is something 
which is capable of being gratified that there is so much 
folly and sin in mankind ; probably, at bottom, from some 
innate malice against the Supreme Holiness. One proof of 
the fact itself is, — that it is with multitudes a most 
favourite and never-tiring amusement, to hear, to recount, 
and to exhibit, the follies and sins of men. Insomuch that 
it is one of the strongest marks of a renovated and 
sanctified spirit, to be able truly to say, "I beheld 
transgressors and was grieved" 

Another grand rule is : — that our observations on other 
men should not be directed or suffered to go to the effect 
of our being better pleased with ourselves; with this 
exception, — ^that if divine grace has really wrought a good 
work in us, we may well be delighted with that, as such. 
But what we point at is obvious enough, — the tendency to a 
gratified pride in our own supposed virtues ; and to a most 
indulgent judgment of the things which even the grossest 
self-love cannot wholly approve. Consult all human nature, 
and each man his own heart, whether this tendency is not 
apt to be strengthened in looking at the world. Therefore, 
it is requisite there be a steady and earnest counteraction. 
And the whole system and practice of our observation of 
the world, should be resolutely formed on the principle, 
that our own correction is the grand object to be faithfully 
and constantly kept in view. 

To such general considerations as these there might be 
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added, partly in application of them, a variety of more 
special observations, of which we may just mention a few. 

For instance ; — ^think of the probable difference between 
our judgments of the persons we look upon, and their own 
judgments of themselves. If they were, respectively, put 
in words, on confronting pages, you would expect to find a 
great difference. Now, which of them is right? You 
answer, — " We think we have exercised discernment, equity, 
and even candour, and that therefore our judgment of them 
is right." But, how, then, comes it to pass that theirs is so 
far wrong P The cause we think quite obvious, the delusive 
partiality of self-love. But, now, is this just all that we 
have to think in the case? What! are toe perfectly safe 
against all such deception in judging of ourselves ? Our 
fellow mortals by no means think so of us ; and are they, 
in this case, necessarily mistaken p The application of this 
is perfectly plain. Our seeing how they are deluded in 
judging of themselves, should excite us to a severe effort at 
truth and justice in self-judgment. 

In observing mankind, we perceive, to a great extent, a 
sad deficiency or depravation of conscience ; what a trifle 
they can make of many most important discriminations 
between good and evil ; how easily they can neglect a duty, 
or go into a sin ; how little remonstrance or conflict, or sub- 
sequent remorse. From this sight, — should not a solemn 
admonition come to us P Let us observe under what fatal 
operation, by what degrees, that sacred power has lost its 
divinity, — ^its rectitude, — its vigilance ; and then, narrowly 
observe the state and action of this power in us. 
Eemember, that it is not more the interest of enemies, 
military or civil, that the sentinel or watchman should sleep, 
than it is the interest of our spiritual enemies that con* 
science should. If it is calm, examine and ascertain, 
whether it is because the heavens are calm, — or because it 
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can sleep in a storm. !N'ote attentively, and beware of, what 
we have experienced to be seductive of its fidelity. 

One of the most conspicuous things to be noticed in 
looking on mankind, is, — how temptation operates and pre- 
vails. We may see them under every kind, and process, 
and stage, of it ; a dreadful but instructive sight ! For our 
own safety, let us observe, how evil, to steal in, contrives to 
ally itself with what is good; — ^how a great evil conceals 
itself under the appearance, and perhaps the name, of a 
little one ; — ^with what Satanic craft and dexterity, tempta- 
tion can fall upon critical junctures, when but a little is 
wanting to determine the choice this way or that; how 
sometimes it insinuates, sometimes surprises; — how it 
adapts itself to various dispositions and tastes ; how there 
are varieties enough of evil for all of them. Prom all this, 
there should be an instructed vigilance for ourselves, and 
appropriate prayers. 

A prominent and mournful thing to be seen in looking on 
mankind, will be, the great errors, the lapses, of good men. 
And this is a most gratifying sight to a very large propor- 
tion of men ; probably to the majority — ^the great majority ! 
Only think, what a condition of our nature this one fact 
betrays. To those who feel thus, there comes an awful 
lesson in this way ; that is, what a state this feeling shows 
them they are in. But, we would suggest an admonition to 
those who deplore the sight of good men falling. Befiect 
how unsafe any man, every man, is, but as God preserves 
him. Perhaps these good men had been betrayed, like 
Peter, to trust in themselves. See what a strong and 
treacherous enemy there remains in the soul, to conflict 
with the heavenly principle imparted. And, " let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest hefall^ 

In looking on men, observe the effect of situation and 
carcumstances. How much they form men's notions, con- 

YOL. J. 8 
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sciences, and habits, as to good and evil ; in despite of tlie 
absolute, unalterable, eternal principles. How men's souls 
and practices are surrendered to the effect of their situation. 
See how one situation is un&vourable to one particular 
Christian virtue ; another to another ; and how the majority 
of situations are imfayourable to a fervent, simple, 
Christian, piety. The instruction from this view is very 
direct. Partly, as to avoiding some situations, when there 
is a free choice; partly, to apprise a man of the special 
dangers of the situation in which he is unavoidably placed. 
The lesson is peculiarly strong with regard to companion- 
ship, whether of choice or necessity. Look, watchfully, 
how men are affected ; and who shall dare to say, '' I have 
nothing to fear in a like situation P" 

Among the things observable, in looking on mankind, are 
many (what we deem) errors of judgment — opinions. 
Observe how they arise, and become fixed ; the causes of 
perversion ; — ^the things that take the precedence of a real 
honest love of truth; — ^the indirect, disingenuous, evasive 
reasonings ; — a man's identifying his opinions with his self- 
importance ; — the pride of being able to defend them ; — ^the 
absolute horror of acknowledging "I was in error!" — ^and 
at length the real incapacity of perceiving the force of any- 
thing that might correct the notions entertained. 

But, we should not make the whole representation, and 
conclude it, as if the view of the world afforded no instruc- 
tions but those which are to warn and deter; as if it 
presented nothing but what we are to beware of resembling. 
Happily there are worthier things, here and there ; exem- 
plary graces, virtue, wisdom. And it is delightful to turn 
for instruction, to these, from the many things that 
instruct us as being evil. At the same time, we may be 
sure that these brighter examples have derived much of 
their excellence from the instructions of evil ; it is the pure 
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extract &om that, that these present to us ; and it is a noble 
thing, this transmutation, — ^and chiefly the effect of religion. 
Let these better examples then be observed, with attention 
to understand how they are formed ; and an earnest effort 
of imitation ; especially such as are in situations much like 
our own. 

Such are a few of the specimens of the kinds of instruc- 
tion which observation of the world may supply, and of the 
manner of obtaining it. Every serious person may, for his 
own benefit, greatly enlarge the enumeration. And he may 
take a few great principles, and apply them to all, as im- 
portant means and materials of profit. But, let it never be 
forgotten, in any part of the process, that the efficacy of the 
instruction must be from the Supreme Teacher; without 
him, the attraction and assimilation of the evil would, after 
all, be mightier than its warning and repelling force. To 
liim, therefore, there must be a constant recourse, that he 
may both make the instruction true, and make it effectual 
This will truly be, " to make all thmgt work together for their 
good^^ And there is something glorious in this Christian 
idea (and it is exclusively a Christian idea, a vain fimtasy on 
any other principle) — ^the idea of passing through a world 
of follies and iniquities, errors and sins, the better for it all 
at every stage ; and of passing into the other world, the 
more in the image of Gbd, the richer, the purer, the 
brighter, the happier, for all that naturally tended to per- 
vert, to defile, and to destroy the soul. 

Jmuwry 23, 1823. 
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LECTTJEE XXV. 

the vanity of eabthly globx. 

Isaiah x. 3. 
" Where will ye leave your glory i*" 

The principal word in this short question seems, by its 
very sound, to bring before the mind, indistinctly, a vision, 
or image, or shadow, of something great and magnificent, 
yet unsubstantial, delusive, and vain. We have a cer- 
tain vague sense of its associations, almost before we think 
of its meaning. "When we bring our thoughts upon it 
more distinctly, we recognize it as the most conspicuous 
favourite term of heathenism. We do not mean that most 
formal and grossly shaped heathenism, commonly so de- 
nominated, existing in particular regions or ages: — ^but a 
heathenism of all times and countries; that action and 
passion of the human mind, by which notions and feelings of 
greatness, transcendant value, unlimited importance, have 
been attached to certain things of but imaginary worth, 
unsubstantial, and delusive: which things have been coveted, 
adored, toiled for, fought for, lived for, died for — as globt. 

" G-LOBT,** therefore, has been the name of Vanity turned 
into a god. And how wide, how vast, the dominion of this 
idolatrous delusion! But narrow, to this, in space or 
time, the mythology of G-reece and Eome— or the Mo- 
hammedan imposture — or the Papal superstition. So vast 
is the extent, so almighty, almost, the fascination of this 
imposture, of G-lory! But no wonder — for it has one 
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grand advantage over all other impostures or idolatries, 
namely, that it makes the man himself the Idol. 

"Will 70U cany back your imagination, a moment, into 
an ancient splendid temple of one of the greater deities, 
and consider, if it could have been a circumstance of the 
worship there, that the worshipper should feel the supposed 
attributes of the god transferred upon himself! that in 
his own imagination, and perhaps that of others, he should 
be, for the time, the Jove or Apollo ; that would have been 
a transcendent and superlative charm of superstition! 
But thus it is, in the case of the worshipper of the glory 
we speak of. Whatever it consists of, it must be identified 
with him ; it must not be capable of being beheld sepa- 
rately from him ; it must be a halo round him ; a splendour 
spread as widely as possible, but always with a figure in 
the midst, and that — himself, 

What it consists of — the world's glory — ^is readily ap- 
prehended. That a man be conspicuous among, and above 
his feUow mortals ;— be a more important object, as if a 
larger measure of being, than a number of them estimated 
collectively ; — ^be much observed, admired, even envied, as 
being that, which they cannot be; — be often in people's 
thoughts and in their discourse ; — ^be such, that, when they 
talk of something that is to be admired, they must talk 
of him, he being a prominent instance and example : — and 
that, conversely, his name shall be the signal for turning 
on the more ambitious, the finer, matters of this world's 
concerns. His name must be, as it were, written in pomp 
of gold on whatever is accounted the richest and grandest 
among mankind. He must be such, that, to think or 
know but little about him, would argue an inattention, or an 
obscurity of situation, almost pitiable. The man of glory 
is to be such a one that it shall seem as if it were chiefly 
on his account, that many other men and things exist ; 
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that he shall possess a great ascendency and influence, in one 
manner or' another, over society, or portions of it; — and 
that many shall aspire to some kind of connection with 
him; — such, that what he does, or what happens to him, 
shall be a matter of great curiosity, sensation, discussion, 
opinion, widely extended report;— ^uch, that a great change 
in his condition, a remarkable eclipse of his glory, or his 
being removed from the world, shall for a moment, seem 
an important event; while hundreds of thousands shall 
prosper or suffer, — shall expire and be interred, — almost 
without notice. He must bo such, that he can raise him- 
self, with impunity, above some of the obligations and 
responsibilities, which are enforced on meaner mortals. 

Are not such things as these the characteristics of what 
the world calls " Olory ? " With these, as its general pro- 
perties, it is sought to be realized in a variety of particular 
forms, to some of which we shall have to advert. And in 
the widest difference of degrees ; — ^very inconsiderable men 
being often intent on their glory, in their little sphere. 
This then, is the adored object, for which so many souls are 
feverishly panting ! This is what calls out the energy of 
all the faculties ; — ^what poets and orators, and the world's 
other oracles, have been extolling through all ages ! This 
is what absorbs the devotion due to G-od! this is what 
myriads have been willing to lose their souls to obtain ! 

Now, while we contemplate this dire insanity, — ^while we 
behold these idolaters of glory, in pursuit or in possession, 
we may think of things that might be said to them. And 
there are questions with which they might be accosted, 
short of the portentous one in our text. Por example ; — 
What you have attained of this supreme good, does it not 
as often make you feel what it does mat do for you, as what 
it does for you ? What is the amount of what it does not 
do for you ? " But should it not, a thing so idolized, do 
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tMs for me — and this? What eUe is to do for me^ that 
which it does not ? "Where is the tree of life ? Where 
are the waters of life P" 

That which is the most valued in this glory, — ^that which 
is the peculiar good of it, — does it come fullj into the 
heart ? Is it a deep, sweet, luxury there P Is it a more 
delightfully animated life-blood P Or does it obstinately 
remain on the outside P (As, in the northern regions, the 
soil is intensely &ozen underneath, while the thin surface 
is overspread with flowers.) So that there are moments 
when the possessors of a large share of this glory, feel as if 
they could be willing to resign it all, to be really happy 
at heart. And in default of knowing how to be happy, 
either without it or with it, what low and vulgar resources 
many of Glory's favourites have been driven to for relief. 

Ask again, — ^this glory pursued, or in a measure possessed, 
does it not cost you dear P Intense anxieties, privations, 
self-denial, restraints on liberty, subjection to forms, toil 
to maintain possession, obstructed and frustrated schemes — 
the pressure of all this has, sometimes, been so intolerable 
as to force an escape by suicide. 

It may be asked once more, — ^your obtained share of this 
coveted glory : is it enough P Are you quite undisturbed 
at the sight of larger shares possessed by others P Does 
that which is not attained, and perhaps cannot be, some- 
times appear more precious than what is possessed P Has 
it all the dazzling and commanding effect that is desired, on 
the inferior human beings P (Haman.) 

With such questions we might accost the idolaters of the 
glory of this world. But there remains behind, cmother 
question, of a more potent voice, of weightier import, 
" Where will ye leave your glory ? " 

What ! then, it is to be Irft^ — the object of all this ardour 
and idolatry, — all this anxiety and exertion, — all this elation 
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and pride, — ^is to be left ! It is, then, after all, not really 
united to the man. He expends the ardour of his soul to 
combine it with his being — to make it of his very substance 
— ^but it is extraneous still ! He cannot say, " all this is 
myself, — my vital essence is in it — ^and where I am it shall 
be." He may have to go where it will not accompany him. 
It will be found how readily the connecting principle 
becomes dissolved. "And was this all the hold that you 
had upon it ? " 

Men must leave their glory. K they would but think as 
they look upon the things that are swelling their pride, — 
" This — and this — ^is what I am to leave ! it has no one 
relation to me so positive as — that / shall leave it, I 
feel my being standing off from it — in separation, as pre- 
paring to leave it. So near as I now am to it, I may in a 
moment come to behold it as at an immense distance ! The 
most certain of all things is, that the moment will be, when 
I shall find that I have left it." 

And where wiU they leave their glory ? "Where, that it 
can in any sense continue to be theirs — ^theirs, for any bene- 
ficial or gratifying effect to them ? What can they take with 
them, to keep them in a sensible communication with it ? 
What sense of property in it can there be, with such a gulf 
between ? How can its brightness pierce that great night to 
shine on them ? Why cannot the eager pursuers and the 
proud possessors reflect a little while, what all this will be 
to them when they shall have left it ! 

WTiere will they leave it, that it shall be anything to 
them what becomes of it next? What wiU it be to them, 
how it falls to other mortals ? What wiU it be to them, 
who rushes across their fresh grave to seize a share of it ? 
To them the new acquirers wiU pay no tribute, and can do 
no good ; but will be gratified in being free from the super- 
stition that should offer prayers for their souls. 
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"Where will they leave their glory, to be kept that they 
may obtain it again ? K such an idea be pure absurdity* 
it must needs be a melancholy thing that it should be so. 
For nothing is more mournful than parting with what is 
passionately loved, under a perfect certainty of possessing 
it no more. A man leaving what he highly values, to go on 
some long distant adventure, may commit it to be kept for 
him, and may hope to repossess it some time hereafter. 
The ancient Egyptians went further ; expected to return at 
a future age, to a life on earth ; and they committed (those 
who were able) their glory to magnificent and imperishable 
tombs, to preserve and certify their claim to repossess their 
"yZory," when they should return, — and to be representative 
of it the meanwhile. But there is no such flattering delu- 
sion now to console the idolaters of glory when they are 
leaving it. A body, indeed, they will leave, in the chambers 
of death, to be kept for them to recover; but at that 
day, when they come to repossess it, where will be the 
" glory? " They will remember it ; but will they look 
around to find it ? ihen^ when the whole terrestrial economy 
is closing — the judgment immiaently at hand — ^the world 
going to be on fire ? What sad and bitter emphasis there 
is in the question, then ^^ Where mil ye leave your glory ?*^ 

As the concluding part of these meditations, let us briefly 
apply them to several of the kinds, — the forms — of this 
world's " glory " — the particular things ia which men aspire 
to find it, or deem that they have it. What those things 
are, is plain to every eye; and rendered the more con- 
spicuousj by their forming one side of a dreadful alternative. 
For there is presented a Christian, a heavenly, an eternal 
glory. When the lovers of glory are invited to this, and 
scorn it, and reject it, — that which they reject it for^ is the 
more palpably and glaringly exposed to your attention. 
" This they throw away ! what is it then that they take ? '* 
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The most common form of the idolized thing is^ what may 
be called the material splendour 9f life ; that which imme- 
diatelj strikes the senses ; — ^things which are the apparent 
signs of wealthy though sometimes most foolishly attempted 
to be displayed without it. Fine or magnificent places ot 
abode, sumptuously furnished and decorated ; many oficious 
attendants at command; splendid equipage; costly or 
showy personal attire : — all this in many different degrees, 
according to its practicability — the ambition of it being felt 
far down in the gradation of conditions. Now to think I that 
tens of thousands of immortal beings in our land are set 
upon such things as these, with all the passion and ardour 
of their souls ! But they must leave their glory ! 

It might seem as if all this should surely be an adjust- 
ment to detain them indefinitely here. Surely they are 
combining themselves with it in order to stay with it ! they 
cannot be passionately labouring at all this as a thing to be 
lefb ! Yes ; they, and this, are separable with infinite 
facility, and are separatiog. They often, perhaps, look at 
the mansion they dwell in with pride. Let them look once 
more, to think how long it may probably stand ! And then 
there is again the question, *' How long P " in another 
application. How easily their thoughts might dart on to 
the time when they will be there no more. By their equip- 
ments, they carry a marked and superior appearance, where 
they go, and in society. Let them think, — ^the same kind 
of appearances will be, when lookers-on will observe, that 
they (naming them) are wanting. 

Even as to the circumstance of rich, gay, or splendid 
personal attire — ^they look in the mirror, and at length — 
" It is well ! " Just as they are about to go forth to dis* 
play this for effect, let them turn and look once more, and 
say, — ^^ Here are these elegances, these fair ornaments, and 
here this dying frame. Here probably are some things that 
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I shall leave ; and how probable it is, that some of these 
things will retain their lustre and their colour, when this 
body — is what? is where ?" — Let them think where they 
will leave such glory ; — or would they rather take it with 
them! 

Such displays are considered as belonging to wealth, and 
as made partly for the purpose of proclaiming it. But there 
are a few persons whose ^^ glory ^^ is in riches simply, and 
without its ostentatious pomps. In some rare instances, 
they are quite satisfied with the consciousness of possessing 
their idol, without the fame of it ; but, excepting these very 
few, it is felt essential that it should be known, though no 
expenditure in either pomp or charity proclaim it. Well, 
they too must leave their glory. " Where ? " where ? why 
to the curses of the poor, — ^the ridicule of the gay, — and the 
greedy joy of heirs that care not though they be lifting up 
their eyes in torments, the subjects of — 

"That loudest laugh of hell— the pride of dying rich."— Younq. 

It is, in part, a different and additional form of the 
world's glory, when we mention elevated rank m society — 
being an acknowledged part, or approved associate, of a 
distinguished and privileged class ; — sharing the honours, 
mingling in the circles, possessing the graces of the portion 
of human beings that look down from an eminence on the 
ordinary race ; — ^being on terms of access and communica- 
tion with whatever is the most exalted in station ; — shining 
in brilliant assemblies ; — ^being the models of fashion, — 
the dictators of the modes and notions in the sphere of 
artificial society. All know Jhow vehemently coveted and 
envied is this glory, — ^how elated, for the most part, the 
possessors of it feel. But the thought of leaving it ! with 
what a grim and ghostly aspect this thought must appear, 
when it will sometimes intrude ! what a vexation, what a 
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perversion and injustice of destiny, it must seem to sucli, 
that — tJiey too must "yo tlie way of all the earihl** One 
lias heard of instances of deep habitual chagrin, in the 
concluding stage of life. They begin to be regarded as 
ungracious, unwelcome lingerers in the gay and splendid 
8cene,-a gaiety and splendour which is unwillingly shared 
with the marked victims of death. And must they go away 
in their mere, naked, sinful being divested of all their glory ! 
And where will they leave it ? Where ? In their i^eral 
pomps ? In the dimensions and decorations of their sepul- 
chres? In their names, which when called, there is no 
living person to answer to ? 

The possession of Power, is perhaps the idol supreme ; — 
to have at control, or in complete subjection, the actions 
and the condition of numbers of mankind ; to will, and com- 
mand, and it shall be done ; — to see the crowd, whether in 
heart obsequious or rebellious, practically awed, submissive, 
obedient. But it is not that voice that is long to command ! 
not that visage that shall long be met with submissive awe ! 
"Where will he have left this glory ? It will have vanished 
from around what will have remained of him, — ^will have 
vanished from the universe. So that his most envious rival, 
—his most timid slave,— his meanest adulator, wiU bless 
himself on not being in his situation. 

We might have named martial glory, — ^the object of the 
most ardent aspiration, and of the most pernicious idolatry. 
These sons of "y?ory," with here and there an exception, 
pass from the scene by a speedier doom than the other 
classes. But, to the question, as addressed to them, they 
boldly answer, " Leave it ? — in history, in fame, immortal 
fame." There is often an utter delusion in this expectation. 
But be it so. Well ; and will the man of fame be you, your 
very self? If the eulogy, the fame, shall not reach to you, 
how will it be better than if it were some other man's ? or 
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no one's ? sliall you, in the regions of death, read it — hear 
it ? But even, suppose you should — ^what is your concep- 
tion of how it should please or benefit you there ? Have 
you such wretched notions of that economy, as to imagine it 
a mere counterpart to the vanities and delusions of this P 
Are you such a pagan as to fancy that heroes are to be 
recognized in the other world to be idolized just as here ? 
"You may be added to the heroes and conquerors departed 
, thither ; but the prophet has given the question with which 
a former great conqueror was greeted by them, — " Art thou 
'become as one of tbs?^^ And if to you they add another 
question — " Where have you left you/r glory ? ^^ would they 
not, from their own feeliags, scorn you for answering — " In 
history — in imperishable fame ? " 

In the last place might be named — intellecttml ylory, — 
that of knowledge, talent, and great mental performance. 
And on this topic it should be noted, that, throughout 
several of these illustrations, we have uniformly been sup- 
posing the glory of this world to be the men's object — a 
self-idolatry, and a passion for distinction and admiration. 
And it is as regarded in this light, that the men intellectu- 
ally eminent may be accosted with the question, " Where 
will ye leave your glory ?" K they reply, like the heroic 
class, " Fame, admiration of posterity," &c. — it is enough 
to say again, — what will that fame signify to you — to your 
very self ? Even if it could reach you, do you expect so 
little enlargement of intellect there, that you could be 
flattered by recollecting what you knew here ? But more 
than this. K, in that passion for 'renown, you have exerted 
great powers of mind to do fatal and lasting mischief — ^to 
overwhelm truth — to corrupt the morals — ^to explode re- 
ligion — ^to degrade the glory of the Eedeemer — what then ? 
If you can, in that world, have any vital sympathy with 
your fame, your influence remaining in this — the coii«^- 
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quence would but be — a quick continual Buccession of 
direful shocks, conveyed to your living spirit from wliat 
your works are doing here! Or do you reckon on non- 
existence after death P then, of all forms of madness, this 
passion for your ^ glory " is the maddest ! 

Contrast with aU these forms of foUy, the predominant 
aim of a Christian — ^which is "y?<wy" still; but a gloiy 
which he will not have to leave ! a glory accumulating for 
him in the world to which he is going— to which. he is 
progressively transmitting, if we may so speak, the effects 
of all his exertions here, for Gk)d, for the Eedeemer, for the 
good of men, for the friture wel&ure of his soul, which he 
commits, together with his spirit, to Christ, and can say, ''J 
know thai he is able to keep that which I have committed to 
him against that day.^^ 

February 6, 1823. 



LECTURE XXVI. 

ZEAIi WITHOUT KNOWLEjy&E, 

BOMAirS X. 2. 

« 

** JEbr I hear them record, that they have a zeal of God, hut 

not according to knowledge, ^^ 

The first good use of some texts is, — to endeayour to 
prevent a bad one. To an evil-disposed mind it is 
exceedingly gratifying to find Scripture that can be quoted 
with a specious appearance of sanction. This sentence is 
an example ; for it has very often been cited for the purpose 
of depreciating zeal itself, of the genuine kind, and in its 
best applications. Think, — on how many excellent projects, 
and efforts, and men, this has been pronounced — ^^zeal 
without knowledge, ^^ How many excellent and eventually 
successful designs would have been abandoned, if this had 
always been listened to as a right application of the text. 
"What would have become, for instance, of most of the 
missionary projects which are now in hopeful, or eminently 
successful, operation? of many designs for enlightening, 
reforming, christianizing, dark parts of our own nation ? of 
many venturous experiments for good, hazarded upon the 
strength of ons circumstance in favour, — ^while there 
appeared many against? of any project of hostility to a 
prevailing evil, — ^boldly conceived and undertaken? In 
every such instance, the cry has infallibly been — ^^ Zeal 
wUhaut iknowledge,'* 

With men of indifferent, frozen temperament, this has 
been about the most favourite sentence in the Bible. 
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Timid, cowardly men, though otherwise well-disposed, yery 
naturally take refuge here. — ^The parsimonious are always 
ready with this good text. — The idolaters of custom, and of 
^ everything established and old. — An intellectual class 
content with mere specidation, and regarding scarcely any 
thing as worth being attempted to be done. With most of 
these classes of persons, however, it is not that Zeal itself 
for some use or other, is denied to be a* most excellent 
thing. No, certainly ; they extol it, — and, " none would be 
more zealous than they, — on a proper occasion.*^ But when 
can that occasion come P Is it to be an occasion expressly 
devised, and brought on by Providence for the one simple 
purpose of enabling them to show that they really possess 
this high virtue? Or, is it to be when the world, and 
themselves, and all things, are a great deal mended, so that 
there shall be less difficulty, less to be done and to be 
resisted? But who then, or what, is to do all this that 
is to be accomplished in the mean time? There are 
immediately and constantly at hand, plenty of such things 
as have always been deemed by zealous men the objects 
worthy of zeal. But the deficiency of this right spirit 
never fails to be supplied by ingenuity enough to make out, 
that these are not the proper objects and occasions. How 
evident it is, therefore, that everything which may be said 
in the way of disapproving and repressing zeal, should be 
said cautiously and discriminatively. 

But stiU, there is in the world an ill-judging, and unwar- 
rantable, and pernicious Zeal. Indeed, if we take zeal in 
its quite general sense — ardour, — persevering ardour, in 
prosecution of a purpose, it has been, in its depraved opera- 
tion, the most dreadful pest on earth. It has been the very 
strength and soul, and animating demon, of every active 
evil. View it combined with any evil passion, and see what 
it can do, — with hatred — revenge — ^love of newer. Behold 
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it in the great troublers of the world, of all times and 
classes; the conquerors — ^the savage exterminators — ^the 
persecutors — ^the impostors ! K this fire could have been 
suddenly quenched by some rain from heaven, these men 
would have sunk almost into nothing, though their depraved 
disposition had remained the same. And as to many that 
are comparatively harmless, but have the evil, the malignant 
disposition, within them, — ^let but this fire be kindled, by a 
torch from heU applied to the brimstone that lies cold and 
quiet in their nature — and we should see ! 

But, not to dwell on these terrible operations of zeal, we 
see its effect in numberless things of a more diminutive 
order. For example; earnest exertions, indefatigably pro- 
longed, for supreme excellence in some most trifling 
attainment ; unremitting efforts in prosecution of inquiry 
into something not worth knowing (at least, not worth any 
cost to know) ; an intense devotion, which devours the soul, 
to add particle after particle to the little sum of worldly 
possession ; the earnest vicing with neighbouring fellow 
mortals in little poiuts of appearance, consequence, prece- 
dence. So we see that zeal is an element that will combin 
with a/Mf active principle in man; — will give its strength 
and inspiration in any pursuit or interest under the sun ; — 
will profane itself to the lowest, will be the glory of the 
highest; like fire, that will smoulder in garbage, and will 
lighten in the heavens. 

Zeal thus has its operation in all the active interests of 
men. But, it is most usually spoken of as directed to some- 
thing belonging to Beligion, and it is in ihxB relation that 
we have here to consider it. " Zeal of Qod,^^ And who 
can help wishing that there were a thousand times more 
zeal directed this way ? Think of the whole measure of it 
that there is constantly expending by the human race, and 
what it is expended upon ! what proportion of it mi^ht ^^\L 

vox. J. T 
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be spared, from the actual application ! Nay, even, what 
proportion of it would it be an unspeakable blessing to haye 
extinguished and destroyed, rather than so applied? Say 
nine parts in ten ; perhaps a still larger proportion. Now 
think, if but one of these portions misapplied, could be 
reclaimed, and purified, and deyoted to the concerns of our 
relatian to God! if two parts — ^if three, — and so forward. 
Look at an ambitious man's zeal ; — the zeal of a man eagerly 
intent on the pomp and state of this life ; — ^an avaricious 
man's zeal; — an indefatigable intellectual trifler's zeal ! nine 
parts in ten misapplied ; wasted, at the best ; a large portion 
of it far worse than wasted ! >Sb it is going — while there is, 
here in sight, what deserves it all. If it could be with- 
drawn, and brought with its mighty operation this way! 
(Simile of clouds, heavy with rain, passing in a direction 
avmy from a tract of plantations, gardens, and fields — lan- 
guishing under drought — to be discharged on mere deserts, 
or marshes, or sea. Or illustration from Jire, Suppose a 
great city on fire in a severe winter ; besides the dreadful 
devastation and destruction, we might also have this idea — 
what a blessing so muchjire would be, if distributed into all 
the abodes of shivering poverty and sickness.) 

After such a view of the immense proportion of zeal 
altogether lost to what relates to G-od and religion, we are 
reluctant to be called to the consideration of this other fact ; 
namely, that a share even of the zeal that u directed to the 
things relating to G-od, may be unsound, or unwisely ap- 
plied — " not according to knowledge.^^ 

It were waste of time to insist on the necessity of a man's 
understanding something about what he is zealous for, — 
and why, — especially in what respects religion. The 
necessity of knowledge to zeal, when religion is concerned, 
is fearfully illustrated by the mighty empire of superstition 
over the far greater portion of this earth, even in this ad- 
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yanced period of its age — (Pagan — Mohammedan — Popish.) 
It is true, that many of the adherents go no further than a 
stupid slavish acquiescence ; and that some are sceptics or 
unbelievers, only preserving appearances; but countless 
legions of them are burning with fanatic zeal, — they know 
no better. 

The direful history of Persecution, again, illustrates what 
religious Zeal may be without knowledge. For, though 
some persecutors have only been politic infernal hypocrites, 
yet the mighty host of them have really believed that they 
did Q-od service. The plain truth we are speaking of, has 
been illustrated by the whole principle and operation of 
propagating true religion by force ; to repress and destroy 
it has been the chief business of persecution, but in some 
cases to introduce and promote it. 

The same instruction has been afforded by the wild 
novelties of fanaticism that have occasionally sprung up in 
the Christian community. 

At the view of all these deplorable spectacles, the good 
man has still to exclaim, " Oh for knowledge ! — ^for know- 
ledge !" " "When will the luminary rise, which shall let fall 
into men's souls the ideas, the few simple truths, that would 
dispossess them of so many legions of demons !" He 
thinks, too, "how few propositions, admitted by them in 
full conviction, would have the effect of exposing the objects 
of their insane zeal before them, blasted and prostrate." 

But our original design was not so much to dwell on 
extreme and prodigioris instances of a depraved religious 
zeal ; but to remark chiefly on several of the more ordinary 
forms in which we may observe zeal of a rdigious kind 
devoid of the rule and benefit of knowledge. 

Some of these may, comparatively, not be evils of a highly 
aggravated and destructive character. We cannot, however, 
say 80, if we name^ as one form of the erxoiv.eQV]k& i.^^^^^ 

s 2 
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which the apostle here speaks of, namely, men's zealonslj 
maintaining the sufficiency of a righteousness of their own 
which G-od will not accept. " For they leing ignorant of 
God's righteousness, and going about to establish their own 
righteousness, have not submitted themselves unto the right- 
eousness of God.^^ Patal ignorance in zeal ! What would 
true and divinely enforced knowledge do for them here ? It 
would reveal to them the awful holiness, justice, and law of 
God; would reveal themselves to them; — ^and then their 
zeal would go another way. As when an enlightened, con- 
vinced pagan perceives the god of his previous fanaticism to 
be no more than a worthless and loathsome idol. 

But there are other modes of " zeal not according to 
hnowledge^^ in matters of religion. Very palpably it is so, 
when accompanied by no seeking or desire of knowledge; 
rather aversion to it,— dread of it, — deprecation of it. There 
is such religious zeal. No disposition to think and inquire. 
Horror of free reasoning. A notion that all religious specu- 
lation is necessarily destructive to religious feeling ; that all 
knowledge analogous to Christian principles is but a feigned 
and treacherous ally. Insomuch, that the very reasons for 
being zealous are not to be so examined as to be clearly 
defined in the understanding, — ^not so tried as to be verified, 
— ^not reduced to so positive a form that they can be dis- 
tinctly assigned. So that the quality and excellence of the 
general, or the particular, object of the zeal cannot be so 
stated as to show how justly the zeal is applied. The active 
feeling is to be regarded as a kind of infallible impulse, so 
certainly under the direction of the Divine Intellect, that 
there is no need that the man should exert and improve his 
ovm. But, how is he so certain that his feelings are in such 
perfect acquiescent harmony with Gbd P to be ffure of that, 
would require knowledge, of no light attainment, truly I 
Whatever the strong impulse may be, it plainly is not 
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" zeal according to knovoledge^^'' when a man does riot clearly 
understand whj he is zealous. 

There is such a thing as a capricious and fluctuating zeal, 
(and, indeed, what we hare just described is likely to be. 
often such). It shall glow and blaze at one time, and seem 
sunk under the ashes at another ; yarjing with the change- 
able mood of the man's mind. But how does this accord to 
knowledge? What a man really knows at one time, he 
does not unknow, or know the contrary of, at another. It 
is true, that there wiU be, in most minds, very considerable 
variations of feeling, — of which the religious affection, — 
zeal, will in a measure partake. But a most important 
counteracting and sustaining principle here, is, a clear, 
decided knowledge of the object and reasons of the zeal. 
Without this, when the animated feeling intermits, all 
seems to be gone and yanished. As if, in regard to objects 
in the material world, a man were interested only by certain 
beautiful appearances dependent on sunshine, and made no 
account of their permanent auhattmce cmdform. But know- 
ledge keeps in clear constant manifestation, the absolute 
value of the objects of zeal. And this will conduce to a 
speedier revival of the feeling, after its temporary inter- 
mission or repression ; and will, in the interval, preserve the 
object &om seeming to fade and melt into nothing. 

The same charge may be applied to that zeal whicb con- 
sists, in a considerable degree, of mere temper ; when it is 
not a warm feeling toward the object, just for its own sake, 
and in proportion to its own claims; but where a man's 
irritability, or anger, or impetuosity and restlessness for 
action, in some way on his own account, goes into the zeal 
for the object; and is mistaken by him, as all pure zeal 
respecting the object itself. So that, in this one point 
especially, it is not " according to knowledge ;^^ for he knows 
not himself. " Ye know not what man/ner of sj^irit ye are 
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o/!*' If this portion could be struck out of the zeal, there 
would be far less of it ; and the object itself would less seem 
to deserve it. But then, he did not, before, rightly know — 
justly estimate, the merits of the object. 

A sort of counterpart to this, is that zeal which, in pro- 
moting any religious object, is less concerned about the 
object itself, as to be promoted, than about the man him- 
self, as promoting it. Jehu's zeal, — it was, in mere point 
of fact, for the cause of the " Lord of hosts ;" while, from 
other circumstances, it would appear that he did not really 
care much for that sacred cause itself; but it was a fine 
thing that he should be exhibited, as a conspicuous and 
important promoter and vindicator, prominent in the ranks 
of the Lord's " hostsr 

Again, there may be a great zeal for comparatively little 
things, in religion. It is easy to say, that nothing in 
religion can be considered as, in an absolute sense, of little 
importance. And we may allow, that if a man were capable 
of zeal up to some stupendous pitch, so that, with regard to 
the greatest things of religion, it should emulate, and rival 
and mingle its flames with the zeal of angelic spirits, — ^he 
might then constantly feel what would still be great zeal 
down at the lowest points of the grctdation. This would be 
but in proportion. But let him think what is the whole 
amount, at the best, of his zeal ; and then, of the superlative 
importance of some things in religion ; and if so much is 
expended on the minor things, what will there be for the 
greater? Now, knowledge gives the scale of the greater 
and the less. Let him see whether his zeal is '^ according'* 
to that scale. There are minor points of doctrine — ^and 
various matters of form, — observance — external institution. 
These have often been magnified and enforced, as if they 
were the very life and essence of Christianity. 

But again ; there may be such a thing as zeal fir great 
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thingB fir little reasons. Thus, — of Christianity in its 
whole substance, there have been zealous adyocates, just on 
this ground, that it is conducive to the temporal well-being 
of a state! By innumerable persons, some one model of 
Christian faith is zealously maintained, chiefly, because it 
has been maintained by their ancestors! In individual 
instances, we have known persons zealously holding 
some important doctrine, chiefly, because it has hap- 
pened to coincide with some particular fancy or impres- 
sion of the person's mind; not from a consideration 
of its own great evidences. This is a gross desertion of the 
rule — that zeal should be " according to knowledge^ 

There is also a zeal for single, exclusive points in religion, 
— whether of greater or less importance — especially the 
most controverted ones; as if the whole importance of 
religion converged to those points, and were to be found 
there alone. (Example in the most strenuous Calvinists 
and Arminians.) Such zeal miserably impoverishes the 
interest for religion as a grand comprehensive whole, and 
for all the parts of it but the one. And thus the very 
" knowledge " itself will dwindle from taking account of the 
whole, 

We hardly need mention the excessive zeal for a religious 
sect or party ; often for it absolutely as such, and with a 
feeling which goes much beyond even their own estimate of 
the importance of the articles in which they differ ; a merely 
worldly spirit of competition and jealousy. When it goes 
this length it is *' according to knowledgej^ of a certain kind 
— ^the " wisdom " that the apostle James describes as 
coming from below. Yet even this is put to the a<;count 
Christian zeal. 

Our text would censure, also, some Christians who 
pertinaciously will expend their zeal in some one way of 
attempting to serve religion, when they might apply it to 
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better purpose in another. Thus, able men hsCve exhausted 
their talents and labours upon some comparativelj trifling 
things relating to religioui when, with the same exertion, thej 
might haye served it in its greatest interests. And Chnstiany 
of inferior order have been seen invincibly set on serving the 
cause of G-od, in ways foreign to their attainments and 
situations, when there were plainly before them other ways 
of certain usefulness. 

We may add to the enumeration, that zeal which, in at- 
tempting to do good, takes no account of the fitness of sea- 
son and occasion. It is quite enough that the thing and the 
intention be good in themselves, — ^never mind when^ how, or 
where. There is no attention to the particular circumstance of 
the situation ; no consideration of the things likely, in a 
particular instance, to fall in to pervert and frustrate ; no 
selection of opportunity; no judicious policy respecting 
men's prejudices, or the circumstances that influence them. 
Of what value is knowledge, as thus illustrated by the 
want of it! Ejiowledge would show the adaptation of 
means to ends, — the laws and working of human minds, — 
the favourable conjunctures. Knowledge would poiot to 
consequences. And zeal should not fancy itself the more 
noble and heroic for setting all consequences at deflance. 

As the last thing in the description, we might note that 
zeal which seems willing to let its activity in public plans 
and exertions to serve religion, be a substitute for personal 
religion. It is pleasing to believe " letter thmga** of the 
majority of such active persons, but the exceptions are too 
many and obvious. In such zeal, where is the man's know- 
ledge, if it does not strike him — ^glare upon him, with 
irresistible conviction, how indispensable is religion to his 
own self? 

And this may suggest, as the concluding observation, 
(what ought to have been noticed much sooner ) that for 
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the right qualification of religious zeal, mere knowledge, 
mere correct notional apprehension, will not suffice. As 
mere knowledge, indeed, it will prevent or repress some of 
the absurd and mischievous kinds of zeal; but it will not 
kindle the true zeal for divine things. It must be a know- 
ledge combined with the vital experience of Christianity. 

February 20th, 1823. 



LECTTJEE XXVIT. 

THE WRATH OP MAN OVEEBULED. 

Psalm Ixxvi. 10. 

" Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee^ 

It is humiliating to contemplate the glory of Gk)d as con- 
nected with the ignominy of Man; that Man should be 
such, that if his righteous GFovemor is to acquire glory from 
him, it must be by an exercise of the Divine attributes 
against him. 

It were an easy, but an useless and even melancholy 
employment of thought, to figure out a splendid vision of 
what the state of our world might have been if sin had not 
entered, — a state in which the glory of God should have 
been also, in its degree, the glory of Man; in which it 
should have been a willing *' praise" that arose to the Most 
High from the virtues of Man, — his conformity, devotion, 
gratitude, and delightful obedience. Vain musings ! But, 
it may be sometimes a pleasing and rational employment ot 
thought to go forward to the future age in which the vision 
will, in a glorious degree, be realized. 

But, thus far, through the long sad history, the gloiy of 
Grod has very much arisen from the display of his power in 
contest with human iniquity. How the human nature could 
come into such a state, and why the sovereign Lord of all 
things suffered it to do so, have been the fruitless inquiries 
of innumerable speculating minds, — ^inquiries totally in vain. 
How such an awfiil fact is to answer, ultimately a good end, 
is a matter to be surrendered to the wisdom and power of 
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an Infmite Mind. And methinks it is a glorious thing that 
there should be a Mind to which all this is no difficulty 
either to comprehend or to accomplish. For ourselves, all 
we can say is, that the Universe is vast — ^that Eternity is 
long ; and that it is perfectly conceivable, that under such a 
government, acting and combining on such an immensity of 
space and duration, — ^it is perfectly conceivable (though not 
the manner how) that so much evil may answer a glorious 
end. And no doubt, the redeemed and holy spirits will 
hereafter have a revelation, in part, and by degrees, of this 
great mystery. 

In the meantime, we clearly see Grod in opposition to 
man. And also we most clearly see that He is right. For 
wherein has he, through all ages, maintained this opposi- 
tion? What has he declared and acted against in man? 
the things that we see and know to be in themselves per- 
nicious and hateful ;— idolatry,— disregard of true reHgion, 
—delusion, — all the destructive passions, — all crime and 
vice, — all injustice among men, — oppression, — rapacious 
selfishness, — cruelty, — fraud. And therefore it is right 
that he should gain to himself glory, or *^ praise," in this 
opposition. It is not the praise or glory of a powerful 
tyrant, but of a most righteous Q-ovemor. Should he sur- 
render to itself, — ^let go from his jurisdiction, a world that 
is careless of him, alienated, irreligious, rebellious ? Should 
he give it up as a province of his dominion from which no 
tribute of honour can be gained, because it is averse to 
render him such tribute ? Should he keep it in his great 
system, under a grand economy of Nature and Providence, 
as a portion entirely waste, as a planet not belonging to his 
dominion ? May he not righteously extort by his power, 
from the very wickedness of his perverse subjects, a glory 
which their homage, their love, their obedience, will not 
yield him ? And the whole spirit and avowal of his deck- 
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rations is, that he will do this. Insomuch, that we need not 
hesitate to assert, that, at the final account of this world, he 
will have derived from it as much gloiy as could have been 
derived. 

But, to think in what manner, — of what kind, — a stupen- 
dous proportion of this tribute will have been yielded ! A 
world which has rendered the highest possible glory to its 
Creator, while it did not wish to glorify him! while its 
spirit has been estranged from his love and his fear ; while 
pervaded by a direful enmity to him ; while the scene of an 
enormous rebellion against him ; while it created to itself 
all conceivable plagues, rather than be conformed to his 
holy laws ; its successive generations through thousands of 
years maintaining the mortal strife against righteousness, 
truth, and the Supreme Good ! So that if the spirit that has 
prevailed in the vast majority were, in the grand final esti- 
mate, to constitute, in itself simply and directly considered, 
the account of what the world has rendered to the Creator's 
glory (that is to say, that he had not in another way ob- 
tained and vindicated to himself that gloiy,) this world 
would have been, on the whole, a creation lost to his 
purpose ; carried out from the grand system of his designs, 
and appearing to fulfil the purpose rather of some Power 
opposed to him. But we repeat, — He has an overruling 
wisdom and power, which can constrain the mighty Evil 
that is in the world to render him honour against its will; 
to act with an unconscious and undesigned subservience. 

" The wrath of man ^^ has been one of the greatest powers 
and monsters of evil, and our text affirms the certainty that 
this shall ^^^praise " Him. How seldom, comparatively, has 
this been its direct design or tendency ! How little of it 
has been a pure, holy, burning zeal against iniquity! though 
sometimes so, in Moses for instance. The wrath of man 
very generally involves a corrupt principle; pride, arro- 
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gance, resentment, revenge. It is very often directed, — (as 
far as it has an intentional aim,) to an evil purpose ; — ^to 
destroy a just opposition ; — to re-act against an equitable 
authority and rule; — to give effect to hatred against an 
offensive excellence ; — to inflict an unmeasured punishment 
on little offences ; — sometimes, even, to wreak pure unpro- 
voked malice. Can such a thing as this be made to praise 
the all-righteous Being P How transcendent, then, his 
power ! 

"We may notice briefly, several of the ways in which he 
has manifested this power ; many may easily occur to 
thoughtM minds. 

Sometimes he has suddenly quelled and crushed the 
wrath itself. Many instances are on record, in which men 
burning with fury, perhaps against good things, or good 
men, have been suddenly smitten with an inexplicable 
terror ; as if the very explosion of their own fire had shat- 
tered themselves to pieces ; as if they had seen their own 
fury reflected in a direful flash from a demon's visage, — 
presented to their view for an instant and then gone. In 
many of the instances, there has been no distinct assignable 
cause ; but, we need make no difficulty of believing some 
of the accounts, in which the effect has been ascribed to 
ominous incidents, strange and frightful phenomena in the 
elements, &c., giving a sudden, striking, alarming intima- 
tion of the hostile presence of an invisible superior power. 

Sometimes the wrath, and the persons actuated by it, 
have been suddenly crushed by an avenging stroke of 
Divine justice. All will recollect Corah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, — and out of the Scripture records there have been 
many instances. A friend now present was citing to me a 
w^ell-authenticated record (in a past age) of a person who 
was furiously cursing and blaspheming, and was literally 
swallowed up by a sudden opening of the earth.. T\i«t^ «sfe 
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accounts of the deaths of yiolent haters of religion and of 
God, by the strangest accidents, and under such remarkable 
conjunctures of time and circumstances, as to make on their 
contemporaries and neighbours an irresistible impression of 
judicial interposition. Sometimes the instrument has been 
a terrible one ; sometimes apparently trivial. And in some 
cases not fatal (i. e. as to life) the malignant rage has been 
made to recoil in effects which have marked out the persons 
as living monuments of the divine vengeance, — a terror to 
themselves and all about them. 

It is pleasing to divert a moment to another sort of 
instances meeting the terms of the text; namely, persons 
who, when impelled with violent animosity against religion, 
and its faithful adherents, have been suddenly smitten and 
arrested with religious conviction. "We hardly need name 
the great Apostle, who is at the head of them ; but there 
have been many examples (of an inferior order) even in 
recent times ; men who have perhaps vowed to perpetrate 
some atrocious violence against some unusual manifestation 
of Eeligion — have gone with a determined design against 
the person and life of some pious, zealous proclaimer of the 
truth, prepared with weapons or missiles; but when they 
have come to the place, and when their rage would naturally 
have been exasperated, they have felt, in the first instance, 
as if some invisible fetters were on their very limbs ; and 
then, their attention has been fixed, as if by a spell ; they 
have had new and strange perceptions ; conscience has' been 
aroused ; the fury has been changed to fear and distress, to 
penitence and prayer. The convert has not been slow to 
declare all this, at the cost of scorn and malice, and has 
become a zealous promoter of the good cause. So wonderful 
a change has led others to serious thought ; and how great 
the ^^ praise** that has thus arisen to Q-od! 

" I%e wrath of man** has been made subservient to the 
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" praise" of Gtod hj provoking signal manifestations of his 
power, in very many ways. For example (and we have 
adverted to some of them abready), those in vindication of 
his insnlted majesty. Not that his supreme Majesty can be 
injured, or can need any avenging 1 But if he is to govern 
the earth, it is requisite that that be done which shall pre- 
serve an awful reverence in his subjects ; that he shall not 
be defied with impunity, by " wrath " pointed at him. 
Therefore such transactions have taken place as those in 
£Jgypt and at the Bed Sea. But even the people so 
delivered insulted him repeatedly with a stupendous au- 
dacity ; and therefore were visited with avenging judgments, 
to smite down this horrid presumption (Sennacherib ; — 
Antiochus Epiphanes ; — that most dreadful of all tragedies, 
the destruction of Jerusalem.) Such vindictive' judgments 
on the wrath of man pointed against God, have made it 
subserve His glory, — ^inasmuch as they have stood up con- 
spicuous monuments and testimonies to all ages, that he is 
not to be insulted and defied by his creatures. And through 
the course of subsequent time, there have not been wanting 
examples to the same efiect. Yet, the Almighty has been 
sparing of these dispensations, in their most special and 
terrible forms ; if we consider what a number of impetuous, 
rancorous emotions, and daring expressions, have been (not 
only virtually so, as all sin is, but) directly and formally 
against him. 

Again ; — " The wrath of man" as against the cause and 
people of God, has been overruled to his ^^ praise " "We 
are not fSsdsely accusing the world when we say, that a vast 
proportion of its hostile passion and action has been in this 
direction, between intense persecution and a more general 
evil-mindedness and opposition. We may apply the text to 
the history of persecution. This wrathM proceeding has, 
for one thing, driven the adherents of the good c«A^a& yc^ 
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a wide dispersiott; and, wherever they have gone, they have 
carried their sacred faith and become its apostles; they 
have carried much of their Christian virtues also. Where 
they have remained suffering, their exemplary fortitude, 
resignation, and fidelity, have displayed their, cause, their 
religion, with the advantage of being associated with these 
virtues. "When they have been consigned to torments and 
a violent death, their invincible determination, heroic de- 
votement, and unshaken constancy, have displayed much 
more than — their absolute conviction of the truth of what 
they suffered for; have proved that a divine energy sup- 
ported them, — proved, therefore, that their cause was the 
cause of Q-od. It is true, and familiar enough to our know- 
ledge, that there have been martyrs (though not many) for 
doctrines that were false ; several for Atheism itself. But 
these were either persons most ardently fanatical, almost 
up to the pitch of madness; or men of the most proud, 
intrepid, obstinate temperament. But look at the myriads 
of Christian sufferers, of both sexes, of all ages, and of all 
qualities ; many of them of little natural courage, few of 
them inured to Spartan and martial habits. And it were 
contemptible and wilfiil folly to affect not to see a divine 
power and testimony in this ; multitudes of heathens did 
see it in this light ; and themselves became Christians and 
martyrs through the conviction. Now here, Qt)d received 
glory in consequence of " the wrath of many His religion 
was magnificently honoured, — ^his intervention was evinced 
— ^his cause was rapidly extended. 

But, it was not alone in empowering his children to brave 
terrors and sufferings, that he interposed to frustrate the 
wrath of man. The history of such seasons and scenes 
abounds with the most remarkable instances of providential 
interpositions to save or rescue particular individuals from 
their enemies. The keen, malignity was close upon the 
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prej; but when it made the tiger spring, the expected 
yietim eluded, and was gone. And sometimes, when the 
defenceless subject was, in all human appearance, absolutely 
in the destroyer's grasp, turns of circumstances the most 
improbable have, in an instant, mocked the malice and 
power ; so that the wrath has been reduced to vent itself in 
vain curses, while the rescued servant of Gtod has in safety- 
been blessing him. In what terms and feelings was he 
*^ praised ^^ by the. company to which Peter went from 
prison ? And then, again, by his avenging judgments on 
those who have endeavoured to destroy his people and 
cause, Gtod has gained himself glory. Every nation and 
kingdom where this has been done, has, in one manner or 
another, been the scene of his vindictive visitation. And 
these manifestations have impressed a reverential awe of 
him. And there are memorable examples of such visitation 
on individuals, from monarchs down to the most subordi- 
nate agents of persecution. There have been disastrous 
turns of events, sometimes precisely and most critically aris- 
ing from some of their persecuting proceedings ; — ^hideous 
diseases, — desperate remorse and horror toward the con- 
clusion of their lives. And all the while, and in defiance of 
all, the good cause has been maiutained and progressive, in 
an almost unaccountable manner ; when mighty power was 
against it, as well as all manner of craft and machination ; 
while it had no power, of the secular kind. Thus God has 
made the powerful " wrath of man** a striking illustration 
of his power, and of his faithfulness to his promises. 

It were a somewhat varied illustration of the text to 
observe, that Q-od has in some instances suffered " the wrath 
offMm'*'* to work on, in a successful process and without 
any apparent interference or opposition till it was just 
eomiag to its natural result ; and then^ by a sudden inter- 

TOL. I. XJ 
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position, has caused a result infinitely different. (Instance 
Haman — ^Daniel — Nebuchadnezzar's furnace, though in this 
instance, the process short.) It is striking to conceive of 
the Almighty as calmly beholding a design, step after step, 
well devised, with fulness of power and means, and offering 
no interruption — the triumph of iniquity abready beginning 
— and then !— 

Another exemplification is, where it comports with his own 
sovereign designs to permit the operation of the wrath of man 
quite on to the effect intended ; all this being but the train 
to accomplish a glorious purpose of his own; so that, the 
rage of iniquity, from first to last, works unintentionally for 
Him. The superlative example of this is the death of the 
Son of God. It was a divine decree that this great sacrifice 
should be offered for human redemption. If we might, 
for an instant, entertain such a supposition, as that there 
had not been, in that peculiar people, a wickedness so 
extreme as would perpetrate the deed, — doubtless it would 
by other agency have been effected. But there was no 
need of any extraordinary agency ; it was only for Provi- 
dence to leave human nature to its course, — and the deed 
would be done. There was no creation of a special and 
extraordinary malignity and delusion to accomplish the 
object. God only suffered man to evince and display, by 
the very fact itself, how dreadfully the race was depraved 
and fallen. The long process of "irra^A" went on in 
desperate malignity; each stage was an advance towards 
accomplishing the htiman purpose, but also that of God, 
There was no extraordinary interposition to frustrate the 
design. It was accomplished ! and the wrath of man 
triumphed. But, over this temporary and deluded triumph of 
wickedness was the sovereign triumph of the divine purpose 
and the divine mercy ! And thus that wrath of man is turned, 
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victoriously, to the glory of God, in the case of every 
human being that has been, or shall be, saved for ever, 
through the efficacy of that Sacrifice. 

We will only add just one more illustration, and of a 
different order. God makes use of this great evil, ^^the 
wrath of man,*^ to make war on and destroy other great 
evils in the earth ; — he lets it go forth, with his commission 
as a gigantic Demolisher. One wicked nation has been 
made his avenger on the greater wickedness of another. 
Wars of conquest have been (Erected by Providence to 
break up a state of ignorance, and barbarism, which seemed 
otherwise to have a principle of perpetuity. Purious 
invasions, iniquitous in their principle, and intended for no 
good, have had the effect of destroying monstrous tyrannies 
and direful superstitions. Those formidable invincible 
Itomans were made such an instrument by Providence. 
The Spanish invasion of Mexico demolished a superstition, 
perhaps the most infernal on the globe. And we confi- 
dently trust in the Almighty Power and Goodness, that if 
a mighty design which now agitates the minds of the 
nations shall go into operation, it will, besides being utterly 
frustrated in what it does intend, be overruled to accomplish 
a glorious effect, perfectly foreign and contrary to what it 
intends. 

March 5, 1828. 
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LECTTJEE XXVin. 

THE ITT0BEA8B Or KKOWLEDQE A SIGK OE THE TIMES. 

Daiqel xii. 4. 

" Mcmy shall run to md fro^ and Jcnowledge shall he 

increased. ^^ 

One word of apology may, perhaps, be thought nocessarj 
for taking this passage for our use in the mere, immediate, 
literal sense of its terms. But the idea which first and 
immediately occurs to the hearer's thoughts — ^the superficial 
meanijjg, if we may so express it — ^is what we are willing, in 
the jpMent instance, to seize upon, as leading to a few 
observations not altogether, we hope, devoid of instruction. 

In several former instances, we have endeavoured to turn 
to a beneficial account, by religious reflections, circum- 
stances in the economy of nature, — ^in the condition of 
human life, — and in the state and events of the world. 
And, we should think it might be well worth while to make 
the same attempt in respect to one very conspicuous circum- 
stance in the habits of mankind in the present age. The 
terms of the text may suggest what we are alluding to. 

One of the most remarkable characteristics of these late 
times is — a moving, a roving, disposition of mankind. The 
still and stationary habits of our forefathers are broken up 
to a wonderful degree. A very great proportion of human 
beings are seen actuated by a restless impulse, to go hither 
and thither. An impatience of the sameness of life; — 
business — finendship — curiosity — the spirit of enterprise — 
and religious zeal — are carrying multitudes iu all directions. 
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And it is surprising to think how many, of late years, have 
gone &r and wide over the face of the earth, — to all the 
more accessible parts of the globe, and some that had been 
regarded as almost inaccessible. This, in the degree of it, 
is a striking novelty of our age. The consequence has 
necessarily followed ; namely, a very great increase of know- 
ledge. Many, have immediately, in their own persons, 
acquired this; but also, it has been veiy widely difused 
through the community. 

"We would briefly advert to several views, or parts, of this 
increased knowledge, and to the instruction which it may 
supply. But, there might, first, be a remark or two on the 
spirit itself of " runmng to <md fto^"^ "We are not to regard 
it as wholly an improvement in the character of these our 
times. How many do it from no motive of seeking wisdom 
or solid good of any kind ! Many do it from the restless- 
ness of an empty mind, with an abhorrence of all serious 
exercise for their own improvement; to amuse and sport 
away as much of their short life as they can in the mere 
pleasure of variety ; diverted from place to place, and from 
object to object, without so much as a thought of deriving 
instruction. And there are some that might actually seem 
to " rv/n> to cmdjro " for the very purpose of attracting into 
themselves all the diversified vanities and vices any where 
to be found. They have a strong magnetism for the attrac- 
tion of all congenial evil. They come back as if to show 
representatively, by example, in how many ways himian 
creatiures can befool their reason, and rid themselves of 
their conscience ; and often with a more confirmed and 
avowed contempt of religion. All this is a perfectly 
natural effect; for, in traversing the scenes of the world, 
what should men collect— draw to themselves — ^but that 
which most suits their disposition ? And if the great ma- 
jority of the rovers be (as we suspect they are) destitute of 
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real wisdom, sound principles, and all religion, — ^what will 
they naturally like and acquire, wherever they go ? In 
this view of the case, the modem habit is a great evil ; and 
the community, in this land, has been very sensibly affected 
by it. It has produced a fantastic frivolity — a laxity, — ^a 
fashionableness of vice, — a latitudinarianism, — ^and a pro- 
fane levity, with respect to religion. 

But to turn to the more favourable view of the subject. 
There has resulted a vast increase of knowledge which may 
be of immense value and instruction. 

We might name, first — ^knowledge of the natural world ; 
the whole order of nature on this globe; all the confor- 
mations of the elements ; the regions on almost all sides of 
the earth ; the climates, aspects, and infinitely diversified 
productions ; and the adaptations ; all the forms of visible 
sublimity and beauty; the mighty changes and catastrophes. 
These have been explored and contemplated by a very great 
number of adventurous, inquisitive, and intelligent men, 
who have brought to us a rich variety of information ; inso- 
much that Solomon's utmost knowledge of this earth was 
slender compared with what is easHy attainable now by 
ordmaiy men. 

Now, do we profess to be adorers of the glorious Obeatob ? 
Think, then, what this ample " knowledge " may do for us ! 
There are more scenes in which, in thought, to take our 
devout position, thence to look up to the Almighty ; stu- 
pendous phenomena, to place ourselves near (in mind) to 
realize to ourselves his majesty and power; an enlarging 
and boundless diversity and multiplicity in which to behold 
his all-prolific and infinite invention, his amazing, and as it 
were, lavish profusion and affluence of contriving and 
creative energy ; how everything like limitation is thrown 
infinitely off. One and the same simple power — absolute 
in each of all the stupendous diversity! And then the 
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grand whole pervaded and sustained with perfect facility ! 
This sphere of contemplation is enlarging by our increased 
knowledge. And it becomes a charge of guilt if our 
religious, our adoring sentiments, do not enlarge with it. 
It is a lamentable fact to remark, that many of the very 
men who have done the most to enlarge this knowledge, 
have appeared insensible themselves of this grand use of 
their admirable labours. (Humboldt.) 

Shall we name as another thing gained through the pecu- 
liar spirit of this age (for ^^ running to and fro'') the greatly- 
increased knowledge of the remains and moniunents of 
ancient times P we mean chiefly things relating to man. 
There have been discovered and explored works and monu- 
ments of races almost or quite unknown to history. But a 
more solemn interest is connected with the local memorials 
of ages and nations memorable in Sacred History — of Baby- 
lon, for example, respecting which it had become dubious 
whether there were any ascertainable remains. Within very 
late years men of our own country (one man of this city*) 
have examined the site of that most famous scene of the 
magnificence of Nebuchadnezzar — of the sublime piety of 
Daniel — and of the interpositions and judgments of the 
Almighty, now presenting enormous masses of ruin and deso- 
lation. We might also mention Judea, Jerusalem, the Dead 
Sea, &c. But only to advert to Egypt, a most memorably 
conspicuous scene. What thing, possible to be imagined, was 
less to have been expected than the discovery of the magni- 
ficent tomb, hidden far underneath a rocky mountain, of the 
son of Pharaoh Necho, with that elder monarch's own name 
and exploits pictured on its walls ? The mystical scenery, 
and the most superb of the contents of that dark mansion, 

* The I'ate Claudius James Rich, Esq., British Resident at Bagdad. 
See Foster's Life and Correspondence, toI. i. 388, and Memoirs of the 
lAfe of Sir James Mackintosh, vol. i. pp. 201, 366, 424. 
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afber remaining in profoundest night for thousands of years, 
have been made familiar in our country ; and thus a con- 
firmation has been incidentally afforded to the veracity of 
Sacred History. "We need not particularise the many other 
discovered monuments of the ancient world, in various 
regions. 

But, then, what is the we of this ^^ increased JcnoUf' 
ledger 

It may, and should, for one thing, contribute to promote 
a disposition to thoughtfulness, reflection, solemnity. It 
may give us a more lively impression of reality while we 
read the ancient Scriptures; something more like being 
present to the remarkable transactions, events, divine judg- 
ments. It may suggest thoughts of the extended duration 
of the Divine Government ; the idea of our remote relation- 
ship as descendants in the one great family, now so far off 
in time ; thoughts of the fleeting condition on earth of the 
human generations ; impressive reflections on the vanity of 
pride and glory ; in some instances, the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy. "We may add, that, from being led so far back 
toward the beginning of the world, the thought may go the 
more forcibly towards its close. 

But there are more interesting views of the increased 
knowledge gained by the spirit of our age. "We have now 
a much more comprehensive information of the actual state 
and quality of the human race. We may say that nearly 
all nations of the earth have been brought within our view, 
from the highest cultivation to the lowest barbarism ; of all 
colours, physiognomies, languages, customs, and religions. 
We thus behold an aggregate wider, vaster, and more diver- 
sified, than our ancestors did. Now, this should magnify 
all our ideas of what relates to the power and compass of 
the Divine Government on earth. Let another tribe, and 
still another, be discovered, deep toward the centre of a 
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continent,— or in a tract surrounded by a vast desert,— or 
in a remote part of the ocean ; that too, and that, is under 
the same dominion and Providence. Every individual of 
these additional thousands and myriads is a marked distinct 
object of the Supreme attention. 

Our increased knowledge of the human race, acquired 
through the activity of so mauy '' gomg to and fro;' is an 
enlarged manifestation of several great £Eicts in the condition 
of Man. Por instance, that 'ULLS is everywhere the same. 
Make out the amplest list of modifications and peculiarities 
(and it is almost endless), but still the self-same substance 
is there. They are truly of " one hlood;* in a moral, as well 
as natural sense. They are true to their original and 
primary exemplar. In parallel circumstances, they wiU act 
in the same manner. The first impression, with respect to 
some remote strange tribe of them, as if they must be of a 
difierent race, soon vanishes, and true tmiversal Man comes 
palpably to view. Intelligent travellers, sojourning among 
such tribes, have often repeated the observation, how 
perfectly, how identically, in principle, the merest savages 
have acted, in their way, just the same things that are the 
study and the pride of courts and polished nations. All are 
fit, therefore, for one and the same dispensation to be 
applied to their nature and interests, when it shall please 
Heaven to make its last best Dispensation universal. 

But another still more conspicuous fact, and a dreadful 
one, is additionally illustrated and confirmed, by our in* 
creased knowledge of the human race over the world — 
namely, that the human nature is miserably and horribly 
perverted and depraved. In one or two instances, a little 
secluded portion of mankind has been found, much less 
glaringly the subject of this deformity, from very explicable 
causes, in some of the cases. But look at the general con- 
dition of the race ! All over the globe the interests of the 
soul are sacrificed to those of the body *, ^\i^t\(^^ \^q>^ \n. 
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feeling and practice, is triumphed over by wrong — by 
selfishness, acting in ten thousand modes of £raud and 
violence. In what part of the worid, with' little exception, 
have not our explorers found flagrant traces of the ^^ first- 
horn Cain?^^ "What graphical illustrations of their books 
of travels do not exhibit the shapes of deadly weapons and 
munitions of war ? Where is it that the chief glory is not 
(as here) placed in excelling prowess for slaughter ? Or is 
it yet expected, to find, in any region remaining to be 
explored (Central Africa, say), a section of our race where 
men are not afraid of one another, and with good cause ? 
No ; it is regarded as quite certain, that additional testi- 
monies are, some time or other, to be brought from the 
tracts still unknown, that Man is a wretched and depraved 
creature. The most recent, and the furthest penetration 
toward the region just named, has furnished nothing so 
remarkable as some novelties of infernal malignity and 
cruelty, to be added to those reported from other quarters 
of the same continent (especially by Bowdich). To all this 
is to be added, that every extension of our geographical 
knowledge has enlarged and aggravated the hideous accounts 
of what we are to call Beligion among the human race — 
the novelties of Pagan superstition — ^besides further illus- 
trations by so many describers, of the Popery and Maho- 
medanism which we seemed to know so well before. All 
this displays what Man is — ^that is, if what he does, over the 
wide world, is to be any evidence of what he is. And if 
there were a theory which, after all this, should deny the 
essential radical depravity of human nature, that would be 
just another item to be added to the account, to show that 
his reason may be as perverted as his moral dispositions. 

On the topic oi false religions, we should observe, that 

our augmented knowledge, gained from the numerous 

traversers of the earth, is not alone a larger account of what 

they are, as a catalogue of uo^ivoi^ usA t^)kj«^^<— Wb ^o^ a 
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much improved information of their tendency and effect. 
To cite but one instance : less than half a century since, 
it was very generally believed in this country, that the 
Hindoos were about the most innocent, gentle, kindly dis- 
posed beings on the face of the earth. Xay, not half that 
time since, it was by some in this country represented 
and asseverated, that their religion made them such that it 
was not desirable to introduce among them another religion, 
for the purpose of altering them. But now we need not 
say how all this delusion is exploded — how irresistibly it 
has been demonstrated, that their false religion has a most 
hateful practical effect, and that it has so consistently and 
naturally. 

It is pleasing to follow such gloomy statements, with the 
observation that — our increased knowledge of different por- 
tions of mankind, furnishes illustrations also of the tendency 
and influence of Christianity — genuine Christianity; it 
evinces its tendency and ejficacy to purify — ^to raise — to 
impart noble motives, — ^to inspire consolation — ^to dispose to 
duty and good order. Look at Greenland, Labrador, — ^the 
Negroes in the "West Lidies, — some islands of the South 
Sea, — a spot or two of Africa, the Christian communities 
on the Malabar coast, — ^the converts gained in Bengal and 
Ceylon. And it is peculiarly striking to observe one circum- 
stance, namely, the sameness in all parts of the world, of 
the operation on the mind, of the converting Christian 
truth. Every where it impresses a deep sense of guilt, — 
a profound humiliating conviction of the wretched, de- 
praved, ruined condition of man ; and of the absolute 
necessity of such a resource and remedy as that manifested 
in Jesus Christ ; — that is to say, a sacrifice of atonement, — 
a pardon through that medium, — and an influence of a 
Divine Spirit. 

March 20, 1828, 



LECTUBE XXIX. 

SOCIAIi CHANaES SUBSEBTIBNT TO THE KLSODO'M 

OP OHBIST. 

EzEEiEL xxi. 27. 

" I will overturn, overturn, overturn it, and it shall he no 
more imtil he come whose right it is, and I will give it 
him:' 

This chapter contains a prophecy of the alienation, — the 
subversion, — ^the overthrow, — of the high and independent 
dominion in the Jewish nation ; a prediction of successive 
upsettings and ruinous confusions ; a declaration that the 
dominion should " he no more,*' (in a high and perfect 
state), till a personage should come whose " right** it would 
be. This personage, in the opinion of the best expositors, 
is no other than the Messiah. 

The solemn sentence we have read will perhaps authorize 
us in a more extensive appUcation than any mere reference 
to the Jewish nation and dominion,-^an application no less 
than to the general state of the world, and especially in the 
present and approaching times. It is certainly under the 
great law and destiny of being " overturned, overturned.** 
And well that it is so ! There is a well-known phrase, 
which has been applied by one and another, to various 
things in the world, just as anything happened to be a 
favourite of prejudice or fancy, " Esto perpetxja." But, 
methinks, a sober and enlightened looker on the world will 
not find very many things on which he can deliberately pro- 
nounce it. He certainly cannot begin with it at home (in 
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the strict sense), that is, the state of Ms own mind taken 
entire and as it is. There is no conceivable thing that he 
would more earnestly deprecate. And if he shall cast a 
rapid glance of survey over the world, his attention will 
very soon be arrested by many things which he would not 
wish exempted from such a denunciation as that of the text. 
Let him look abroad with this plain question on his 
thoughts, — What prevents that there should be far more 
true religion, practical justice, genuine liberty, and peace, 
in the world? What prevents? "We do not so much 
refer to the general cause (the radical perversity of human 
nature) as to the more special and formal ones. Now, if he 
be a genuine friend to God and man, nothing that is thus 
preventive and hostile will, on any account, find favour with 
him, so that he should deprecate the sentence being passed 
upon it, " overturn ! overturn ! " Not even though a self- 
interest, or a supposed national interest, might be served 
by the continuance. For an example of such supposed 
national interest, — but a few years since, it was advanced, 
without any apparent shame, as an argument against all 
attempts at christianizing the people of India, that if such a 
design were effected, the consequence would be, that those 
nations would throw off our yoke, ultimately. 

Perhaps we should not proceed on such a subject without 
first joining, in the protest against the passion for mere 
change and commotion ; a restless discontent that everything 
should continue as it is. Certainly there has in late times 
been a measure of this diseased passion at work; and 
accompanied by something worse, — that is, an unprincipled 
purpose, set upon grasping unrighteous, selfish advantages, 
at aU costs and hazards to mankind. But this is so very 
evidently pernicious, and so palpably against the general 
interest and will, that it never can be long or extensively 
prevalent. Yet Providence may, occasionally, make use 
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even of this for its great purposes ; may let loose the wild 
violence, and direct its operation, on what is decreed to be 
demolished. 

However, a good man wants not to excite to activity any 
such spirit while he beholds the things he wishes over- 
turned. What things ? — ^Tou have only to reflect a moment 
what has, at one time or another, struck you the most 
forcibly as obstructing religion, improvement, happiness, 
among men, and inflicting mischief and misery. At dif- 
ferent times, you have been moved with regret, and indig- 
nation and abnost horror, as the several grand evils, that 
are oppressing and blasting the world, have unfolded their 
deformity and malignant effects to your view. One mighty 
system of iniquity crushing down a great portion of the 
order of human welfare. Another gigantic shape of mischief 
devouring a share of what would remain. And yet another, 
— ^like the successive plagues of Egypt. So that, if they 
could be presented all at once in the view, you would feel 
yourself surrounded by such a combination of monsters as 
poetry never feigned ; (never in one exhibition.) 

Perhaps the first that will occur to the mind \a,— false, 
pernicious Religion, But there is something dreadful in the 
conjunction of these terms, — Religion — ^false — ^pernicious, — 
and we might add, infernal! Eeligion! the light of the 
world ! turned into error, delusion, and darkness ! Eeligion ! 
the sacred bond of the creature to the glorious Creator! 
rent and re-formed into a bondage to all that is in oppo- 
sition to him! Eeligion! designed as the purifier and 
elevator of man, — ^transformed into the promoter, even the 
creator, and the sanction, of his corruptions and degrada^ 
tion! Eeligion, in short, the happiness of man on earth, 
and the preparation for eternal happiness, — converted into 
a cause of misery, here and hereafter ! 

Then, " Overturn I overturn ! " Will not owy possible 
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concussions and conyulsions, — slbj kipid of moral earth- 
quake, that may contribute to demolish, — be a blessing? 
To annihilate such a pest as Sodom, the vale of Siddim was 
well lost ! To exterminate a legion of murderers, the reduc- 
tion of the surrounding country to a temporary desert, 
Would be a cheap sacrifice. And by whatever it shall cost 
to destroy false religion, the world will be a gainer. Let it 
fSdl! though the world should tremble to its centre at the 
crash ! At the view of each great division of this enormous 
iniquity (the Pagan — Mohammedan — Popish), the impreca- 
tion will still be, " overturn^ overturn!*^ At the view of 
each great distinguishing property and characteristic of 
false religion, we shall utter the same word ! Por instance : 
— that property or principle of it by which it strikes down 
prostrate on the ground imnumbered myriads of immortal 
spirits in homage to some piece of inanimate matter, as ODce 
on the plains of Dura ; — that, by which it invests a class of 
men with a reputed sanctity and power, to delude and over- 
awe their fellow mortals; — that, by which it enjoins, or 
sanctions, cruelty and all wickedness as pious service; — 
thc^, by which it repels and curses knowledge as a mortal 
plague ; — that, by which it amuses and dissipates the mind, 
and lays conscience dead, with an infinity of ceremonies ; — 
that, by which (in some of the nations called Christian) it 
takes the very doctrines and facts of the true religion, and 
perverts them to wicked purposes. At the sight of each 
and all of these, we shall exclaim, " Overtwm ! overturn ! " 
A vast system of military fortifications, of the Infernal 
King, is spread over the whole earth ; the glaring evidence 
of his invasion, and usurped, continued dominion. It is 
delightful to see, at any quarter, the cracks and' rents of a 
commencing dilapidation; to see the ground beginning to 
heave and tremble under the odious weight. Imagine, in 
any country, a mighty fortress of a cruel tyrant, consti- 
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tuting the main strength of his occupancy,— even the most 
dreadful earthquAke would be almost welcome to the people, 
if they saw that it was prostrating the massive waUs, the 
impregnable towers, of this fortress; — ^their own humble 
abodes might be seen falling, '^ but look yonder ! something 
else is also falling !" 

Again, what ruinations there must be on earth before 
Christianity is set quite clear and pure from all the 
corruptions of worldly policy. " Let the train of them go 
on!" will every one say that loves it in its heavenly 
simplicity. " Overturn /" will still be his prayer, with 
respect to aU systems and institutions, which, by their 
principle, put religion on any ground where it must be 
necessarily and primarily a secular affai/r ; — ^where the 
spiritual interests shall be made formally subsidiary and 
servile to the secular ; where secular regards will necessarily 
have the ascendency; — ^where the leading considerations 
will naturally be those of emolument and ambition. 

Under this topic of Eeligion may be named, as work for 
the process of subversion, all such erroneous opinions in 
religion as are deeply injurious, or quite fatal to the very 
object of Christianity. Not that we are anticipating, ever, 
on earth, any such thing as a complete uniformity, — that 
object for which the powers of earth and hell have so often 
been moved. But, if the mighty course of revolutions is 
intended by the Almighty, for the very purpose (as its 
grand, supreme object) of making Christianity prevalent in 
.the earth, it must be true Christianity ; and the false and 
pernicious forms of opinion must sink for the same reason 
that Christianity at all, is to be advanced over the world. 
Among the most pernicious doctrines, must be all such as 
tend necessarily to cherish and exalt human pride. It 
would be well and wisely done — would it not? for the 
Almighty to be overturning, and overturning, the whole 
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state of the world, to promote a religion which should teach 
men to be better pleased with themselves ; to idolize them- 
selyes, — and, of course, to form a lower idea of his holy 
and all-perfect law! And, again, would it be well and 
consistently done, for him to be promoting, by a progress of 
tremendous convulsions, demolitions, and ruinations, a 
religion expressly under the character of the dominion of 
the Messiah, — and yet that religion should zealously repre- 
sent the Messiah in such a character that there should be 
an expressibly absurd (I was going to say, ludicrous,) 
disproportion and incongruity between him and the 
magnificence of this dominion ? All images and kinds and 
degrees and combinations of splendour and celebration, — all 
superlatives of blessing, and glory, and honour, and 
majesty, in the description of his kingdom, — and all this 
converging and shining upon Him personally, as the central 
majesty of the scene, — and yet Se might just as well have 
been John the Baptist, or any one of the Apostles! To 
other doctrines, to fall with the rise of Christianity, we 
need not particularly allude. 

There are other evils, of great magnitude, on which we 
have to imprecate the fulfilment of the text. We named 
genuine freedom, as having but a narrow and repressed ex- 
istence on earth. It is true enough that mankind have 
been very imperfectly^^ for freedom, in any age ; owing to 
their ignorance, wild passions, attention confined to imme- 
diate interests, and servility. But, it has not been from 
a benevolent consideration of this, that tyrants have kept 
them in slavery; not from a paternal kindness, as for 
children not to be trusted to themselves. No ; they have 
systematically kept them in a state fit to be tyrannized 
over. And very successful the policy has been. The 
History of the "World presents, almost over its whole vast 
breadth, one melancholy spectacle of mankind subjected to 

VOL. I. X 
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the uncontrolled will of a few individuals, assuming the 
station of Deities, and very many of them the worst of 
their race, ^Hhe basest of menP* And, think how the 
nations have fared under this domination and proprietor- 
ship, in which they have suffered themselves to be held 
captive, — forced to all uses, like any other property, to 
gratify their lords ; — but above all, to the one grand use of 
destroying one another. They have perished in prodigious 
heaps, to determine the question whose property they 
were ! (Cantemir's Othman Empire — ^Wars of York and 
Lancaster.) Now, is this the riffht condition for mankind 
to ,be in ? — or will it be a state of things permitted, by 
God or man, to continue, as knowledge shall be extended, 
and religion prevail? Yet what do we behold at this 
hour ? A league of three or four individuals to dictate, — 
peremptorily, to the divilized world as it is called, — to 
perhaps nearly two hundred millions of human beings. 
And with a threatening of unlimited slaughter and devasta- 
tion, if disobeyed. And with mighty means to execute 
the threatening. Such a system ' resolutely maintained 
must come to a tremendous result. It will ultimately 
compel two vast orders of will and force into awful conflict ; 
like that of the fire and water at the Last Day. Por it 
cannot be that God has appointed the general human mind 
to subside in quiet enslavement and stagnation. There 
will be mighty commotions ; a " shaking of the nations^* in 
all probability. But the omens are very dark as to any 
speedy results from them of a kind to satisfy a Christian 
and philanthropic spirit. The gloomy omens arise from this, 
— that God has his own controversy with all the nations. 
The assemblage of nations, over which the portentous signs 
are darkening and thickening, with the gloom of thunder, 
are nominally Christian nations ; — ^but, for the far greater 
jpart, sunk in actual idolatry, mingled with infidelity. If 
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some of these be excited to a grand commotion against 
overwhelming tyranny, — ^the single point of right, so far, 
may be plain. But this is not all. When there is a con- 
flict between a nation of idolaters on the one side, and of 
mingled idolaters and infidels on the other, there is much 
more in the case for the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Governor, than a mere question of relative right in the 
particular matter immediately in question. He may set that 
question aside, for a while, and, in his sovereign justice, 
make such nations the equal scourges of one another ; and, 
in such a process, there may be a succession of overtum- 
ings, each apparently reversing the preceding. And when 
we survey the superstition and the irreligion, and the moral 
depravity equally combined with both, through the nations 
of Europe, we have cause to apprehend a long train of 
convulsions and calamities before either liberty or religion 
can prevail. 

Indeed, how should there be any such thing as genuine 
liberty, in combination with the slavery of superstition, and 
the licence of irreligion and vice ? And it is awfiil to 
think with what a measure of calamity these may first be 
visited; partly to punish, and partly to shake and loosen 
their hold. If we look at superstition, alone, the popish 
superstition, — that has, in some of the countries, taken such 
entire possession of the people's minds, so wholly pervaded 
and conformed their habits of thought, — ^and is so inter- 
volved in all their institutions, that, — a confusion and 
upsetting of their whole national economy may be ab- 
solutely necessary to shake this odious despotism of error 
and delusion. Something may.be necessary to disturb, 
confound, and distract their minds ; — ^to drive and tear 
them out of their ancient position ; — ^to force thoughts, and 
doubts, and new apprehensions upon them; — to make a 
convulsive vrrench of their mental fetters ; — ^to shake, and 

x2 
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crack, and rive, their prison-house. It may be neceeh 
cessary that the regular order of their superstitious cere- 
monies should be violently interrupted and broken up. It 
may be necessary that many of their institutions be ruined ; 
and their ecclesiastical tyrants be rendered objects of 
suspicion, hostility, or contempt. This may be the required 
^^ overturning ;^^ and this may be effected by political com- 
motion; by war and revolution, backward and forward. 
" Necessary, ^^ we said ; not of course that God could not 
cause a nation's deliverance from superstition by milder 
means. But mild means have not been his method with 
corrupted superstitious nations, (the Jews for example,) 
and are very little likely to be so now. Therefore, if the 
Almighty be really going to accelerate the progress of his 
cause, and of human improvement — (and the thickening 
shocks and commotions of the moral world corresponding 
to the images and predictions of Prophecy warrant us to 
hope so) — we have yet a dark and fearful prospect before 
us. But the consolation is, that all these " overtv/rnings^^ 
are to displace and destroy what obstructs the cause of 
Heaven, and of human happiness. And the object is 
worth all that the Sovereign Q-ovemor has doomed that it 
shall cost ! To hasten the destruction of the spiritual reign 
of " the Mem of Sin,' and of the stupifying dominion of 
ignorance, and of the oppressions of despots and tyrants — 
it is worth that there should be wars, invasions, and revolu- 
tions, dreadful as they are. Dreadful indeed! and thus 
we see what nations that forget Q-od, and grow inveterate 
in evil, entail on their posterity. 

" / mil overturn, overturn, overturn ! " The repetition 
of this word of solemn denunciation has a striking sound 
and import. How strongly it intimates the reluctance of 
mankind to change to what is good, — ^to what is finally right. 
They and their affairs change only to what requires to be 
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changed again : and a third time changed, and still again ! 
What a race it is ! that when driven fipom one position bj 
divine judgments and calamities, is sure to go in a direction 
where it must be encountered hj more such judgments ! so 
that they cannot, at the first turn, have the good that is 
intended ultimately from violent changes; there must be 
more changes £bst. 

Men of easy faith and sanguine hope have sometimes, 
after one great commotion and change, joyously assured 
themselves that this would suffice. " The grand evil is 
removed ; we shall now happily and fast advance, with a clear 
scene before us.'* But, after a while, to their surprise and 
dismay, another commotion and change has perhaps carried 
the whole affair back, apparently, to the same state as be- 
fore! Eecollect the history of the Eeformation in this 
land; begun by Henry VIII., — established, it was gladly 
assumed, in the reign of his son. But that youth dies, and 
then we have the instant return of Popery, in all its 
triumph, fury, and revenge. After a while Queen Mary 
departs ; and all the pious souls exult in liberation and pro- 
testantism. But then, again, in Elizabeth's time, there 
comes a half-popish, severe, spiritual tyranny. Later down, 
after the overthrow of the tyrant Charles, there arose, for 
the first time, a prospect of real religious liberty. But his 
son resumes the throne, and all such liberty was utterly 
abolished, and so continued long ; and another revolution 
was required that religious faith and worship might be free. 

In human affairs there have sometimes been great over- 
turnings, which did give a rare and glorious opportunity for 
good, — if, at the juncture, there had been the wisdom and 
uprightness to take advantage of them ; but, instead, there 
was folly or iniquity just ready at hand ! Providence did not 
send the wisdom and equity to guide the change. Why p 
Because the state of men was such as to deserve and 
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require more vials of divine judgments to be poured out 
It has even sometimes been intended to remove and clear 
away almost the whole present generation, when no rigours 
or terrors of discipline could frighten men from their 
iniquities. That this last fact maj be, aU history testifies, 
and Eevelation too. Eecollect the prophetic descrip- 
tion, that after the most awful plagues, the people that 
remained " hlasphemed the God of lieavenP Were not 
their expressions equal to an infallible prophecy of more 
such visitations, to destroy the survivors of the preceding ? 

But, it is not the wicked alone that suffer in the mighty 
convulsions in human affairs ; the same as in the calamitous 
events in the natural world. But the faithful, the children 
of Gk)d, have high consolation; their supreme interest is 
safe. The calamities are something better to them than 
mere inflictions and punishments. Their hatred of sin is 
aggravated ; their sense of dependence on Ghod exercised ; 
they become more detached from the world ; and they have 
faith that these events are successive measures in a Divine 
process for bringing about the most glorious ends at length. 
The brightness of these anticipated ends seems to shine 
back on the dark train of the mean. 

And here observe, how different may be the ends that 
Gk)d has in view, from any that may be intended by the 
immediate chief actors. ( " Se meaneth not so, hut it is in 
his heart to cut off and destroy nations not a few^) And 
often these actors may be amazed and confounded by results 
directly contrary to what they had intended. As to the 
actors and instruments, Gk)d will make many had ones serve 
his great design — ^the lovers of commotion for its own sake, 
as before observed, — ^the haters of all good order, — ^insane 
ambition, — bigoted superstition, — and,' perhaps very emi- 
nently, infidelity itself. Let us adore the wisdom and 
power that can make even all these work to an ultimately 
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glorious end ! That end, for whicli are all the " overturn- 
irigs,^^ is the glorious kingdom on earth " of Him whose 
right it is; " his right all this while ! (Mysterious that he 
should permit himself to be so long debarred !) — ^his right, 
by many and infLoite claims — ^his right, assured by prophetic 
declaration. How just, then, the overturning of all things 
that withstand it ! And if his right, how certain to be at 
length possessed ! And how happy the scene when he shall 
have taken the full possession ! A splendid contrast for the 
readers, then, of the history of our times ! 

As to us, meanwhile, who live in the introductory period 
of change and commotion ; — perhaps but few of us may live 
to see much of the consequences in their absolutely pure 
and happy quality. There may be a long and troubled 
course with evil mingled and contesting with the good ; — 
yet the good, we trust, becoming continually more apparent. 
"We must live in faith, and hope, and prayer; — ^labour to 
maintain an entire resignation to the Divine sovereignty. 
Be intent, ourselves, on ^^ overturning'^ what little God shall 
enable us, of the obstructing evil within our small sphere ; 
not be looking at it always on the great scale, in its immense 
bulk, and overlooking its parts, some of which are near us, 
and in our reach. Maintain a constant concern that we 
have our main interest secure in that world where there is 
nothing to be overturned ; in " the kingdom that cannot he 
moved" where all has been constituted in harmony with the 
Divine Mind ; where his sacred energy has never permitted 
evil to occupy a position ; where no sia is to be rooted out, 
— ^no idol to be dethroned, — ^no prison-house of the soul to 
be demolished ; where there is no enemy's fortress to de- 
form the scene of eternal peace and security. Be there our 
portion prepared and awaiting! "I appoint unto you a 
Jemgdomy'* said our Lord. But appointed for whom? not 
for such as take no concern in the advancement of hia kin^- 
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dom in tliis bad world. Will any one say, — " I aspire and 
hope to go to the kingdom of Christ above, where aU. is 
stability and serenity for ever, but I will stand aloof fix)m all 
active co-operation with his cause on earth, while it is mak- 
ing its arduous progress through conflict and commotion. 
Overthrowing its obstacles and its rivals is too mighty and 
ambitious an affair for me ! I might, indeed, contribute a 
little to the great cause, — by zeal — by such pecuniary offer- 
ings as would not really injure me ; but no, let it alone ! I 
might really do what would displace one stone toward * over- 
twming^ the ancient wall of separation between the Indian 
pagans and Christianity, or contribute to upset one hateful 
idol, — ^but no, let it alone ! The cause is in the best hands, 
and will prevail at length. He whose * right^ is all Asia and 
the world, will possess it." Yes, he will ; but then he will 
have a long memory back ; He will remember who they 
were that, in humble and affectionate zeal for him, did what 
they could, during the progress of his cause, and who they 
were that thought it better to stand indifferent by. 

April 9, 1823. 



LECTUEE XXX. 

O'S NEOBO SLAYXBT. 
LAMTSyTATIONS ill. 5. 

" To turn aside the right of a man before the face of the Most 

Sigh, the Lord approveth not" 

Bx the request of several highly respected persons in this 
assembly, we have been induced to take negro slavery as the 
topic for consideration this evening. 

"We are quite sensible, that no juster nor stronger repre- 
sentation of the subject can be made than what is already 
become familiar to many of those now present. The only 
service we can have any thought of rendering is, to contri- 
bute a little to prolong the attention to it. 

"Wlien a very great evil is brought in view (especially 
when it is one that has been long known in a slight, general 
way, and therefore does not strike with the force of sur- 
prise), it requires many repetitions to impress it deeply 
enough into the mind. From its being presented a few 
times, however vividly and powerfully (when it is a thing 
only described and not seen), it does not take an effective 
possession of our faculties. We do not adequately realize 
it. It is apt to pass before us like the scenes of a tragedy, 
or the images of a gloomy and frightful dream. Iteration 
may tend to give it a fixed form of reality in our apprehen- 
sion. And this is quite necessary when the purpose of the 
representation is, to excite that interest which shall impel 
men to any effort and perseverance of effort. 

And think, what a reality, what a fact it is, that is 
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exposed to our contemplation! Eight hundred thousand 
human beings placed in a situation against which every one 
of them has a right to remonstrate as a flagrant iniquity : — 
a right to say, " I appeal to the God of justice and ven- 
geance against my detention in this thraldom !" — ^in a situ- 
ation from which the poorest and most forlorn of our people 
would revolt with abhorrence : — a situation of which the 
abjectness and the ignominy involve a necessity of con- 
tinuance ; that is, perpetuate themselves ; — a condition, in 
short, which goes as near as possible to make it of no value, 
no privilege, to le mak ! Now think of this as an actual 
reality of this hour ! What signifies it that a wide ocean 
stretches between? Are we such mere outsides of men 
that we have no internal power of realizing ? — This mighty 
multitude are actually in this condition, breathing, living at 
this hour ! This day there have been thousands of circum- 
stances and exhibitions of the degradation and misery ! If 
we had witnessed them, or but a few of them ! But, what, 
though we have not ? — This day a considerable number of 
them have ceased to breathe, and labour, and suffer; and 
have been congratulated upon that, by many of the sur- 
vivors ! In the estimate of their proprietors, their mortal 
remains are the same as the fragments of some useful 
utensil, or tool, or machine, broken by accident or worn out 
by decay. And, as to their souls, in the same estimate, 
they are no more than the air from a bubble bursting ! 

And who, or what is to be accounted the cause of such a 
state of things? When it is endeavoured to move the 
public mind against it, is it preaching a crusade against 
some foreign, barbarous state or tyrant (Saracen or Pagan) 
that exercises this iniquitous oppression? So that it should 
be an allowable reply to the appeal to say — " Yes, it is a 
flagrant evil ; but so there are very many other cruel do- 
minations in remote regions; and it is too much to be 
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calling on ns, in every such instance, for restless sympathy 
and active zeal." Is this the reply to be made in this 
instance, when our nation itself is the cause, the perpe- 
trator, and has been so for centuries ? "When it is wholly 
for our convenience and luxury, that the iniquity is com- 
mitted and maintained? When the iniquity is thus 
charged home, shall the nation excuse it, — ^look at it indul- 
gently, — and comprehend it in the ample embrace of self- 
love ? Or are we so rich in golden virtues that we can 
afford to have a crime, — a mass of crimes, — like this, and 
still stand high in merit and honour ? One would think 
that the view of such a thing might quench that patriotic 
rant, that pomp of self-adulation, so common among us ! 

In surveying and judging upon this system of hold- 
ing men in slavery, we are to remember that we 
stand on the Christian ground. The beneficent spirit of ' 
Christianity is to predominate in aU our opinions and 
estimates. We have nothing to do with the practices 
sanctioned among ancient nations, even the most refined 
and illustrious. We have nothing to do with anything of a 
partially similar kind tolerated in the ancient Jewish insti- 
tutions. We are to acknowledge no authority, neither, 
in any theories of philosophy, or legislation, or political 
economy, which may assume an independence of Chris- 
tianity, or a paramount validity. It is plainly an affair of 
morality, under the jurisdiction of a religion of charity and 
mercy. So regarding it, we need not hesitate to assert 
unconditionally, that it is weong, essehtiallt so, roB 

MBIT TO ABB0GAT3 A PBOPEBTT IN FELLOW MEN: THAT 
THEBE CAN BE NO SUCH PBOPEBTT. 

Por consider! Such an assumption is in defiance and 
abrogation of the- distinction between man, and brute 
animals, and inanimate substances. Every thing in reason 
and revelation asserts the difference to be immense and 
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essential. Man is made in the '^ image'* of his Creator, 
with faculties rational, endlessly improveable, and immortal ; 
and is the object of a grand plan of redemption by the Son 
of Qod. Think of this; and then look into a planter's 
inventory of property, in the strictest sense, "goods and 
chattels ;" house and furniture ; barns, mills, stores, wagons, 
tools; dogs, horses, cows, hogs; — ^men, women, and chil- 
dren ! And this last class of his goods is as much at his 
arbitrary disposal as the others. He can order them to use 
where and how he pleases — can sell them — ^punish them: 
and if he kill one of them, perhaps pays some dollars of £be 
to the state. Now a pretended right, which puts these 
things so much on a level, both in esteem and practice, is a 
flagrant outrage against truth, and justice, and God. It is 
forcing a part of Qod's creation down out of the place and 
rank in which he had stationed it. 

When we talk of the acquisition of a property, we have 
commonly the idea of some equivalent in the case ; — some 
adequate consideration rendered somewhere, in virtue of 
which the thing becomes a man's property. Now, what 
and where is the equivalent here, when human beings — 
body, life, and soul — become absolute property to a man, 
the same as his cattle and machines? The slave himself 
receives it not, by the nature of the case. The forty or- 
fifty pounds paid to a former proprietor, is that the equiva- 
lent? "A goodly price!" But he had himself no moral, 
rightful property in the subject to transfer. Such a right 
of property (if it were a possible one) could be received 
only from the Almighty, to him the equivalent must be 
given. And to him this equivalent is rendered, namely, to 
insult him by despising, degrading, depraving, and trampling 
on, a portion of his noblest work on earth ! 

Again, it hardly needs be said, that this assumed property 
is in total violation of the natural equality of maudkind. 
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Very few, except the express abettors of slavery, will deny, 
in theory, such an equality; that is to say, that men are 
not essentially of different natures or orders of being (like 
the Brahmins and their inferiors) ; — that every individual 
has a primary right in his own existence ; that is, relatively 
to fellow mortals, God's right being the supreme ; — ^that all 
come into the world with an equal right to seek their own 
good ; to have an exercise of their own thoughts, and will, 
and choice, in the pursuit of it; — to have a little sphere 
truly their own ; — ^with an equal claim that they should not 
incur injury imless they do it; — and therefore with an 
equal right to be protected by the institutions of the world. 
This is, surely, a very moderate explanation of the terms 
"natural equality." But, how evident that all this is 
utterly set at nought and exploded by this pretended abso- 
lute property of men in men ! — ^when one set of men seize 
upon another, by mere bare power, and hold them as exist- 
ing solely for their use ! 

! Connected with this is the consideration that the con- 
dition of mankind one with another should be such, that 
there can be something reciprocally willing in what they do 
for one another ; — ^that on neither side, it should be a matter 
of mere, harsh, unconditional necessity and compulsion, 
except in the coercion of criminals, but allowing some room 
and exercise of choice and complacency ; — that there may 
be on both sides, a degree of merit and good-will ; a sense 
reciprocally of dependence, service, and obligation ; — of 
course some scope for will and preference, whether to do or 
not to do, — in what measure, how long, — under what 
circimistances and conditions. Therefore, that which de- 
stroys the very possibility of this, is essentially contrary to 
the right condition of man. Now, there is nothing of all 
this between the absolute proprietor and the slave, his pro- 
perty. He (the slave) is a mere living machine, impelled 

# 
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by force exactly to the owner's purpose ; Ids whole living 
faculty is of no use, but for that force to operate on, to be 
duly moved, or to receive infliction if restive. He can make 
no merit of anything, and receives no thanks. His owner's 
initials, branded on his body with a hot iron, settle the 
whole question of claim and equitable return ! 

It is to be added to all this, that such an absolute pro- 
perty assumed in human beings, has the effect of interposing 
another authority between them and the Supreme authority, 
to an impious and pernicious extent. Who, what authority, 
will naturally stand foremost in the consideration of such 
absolute slaves P Especially in that rude state of the moral 
faculty in which they will infallibly be kept. They are to 
see the whole law, right, will, and power, residing in their 
owner alone, or in his deputy. Whatever conscience they 
can have, has respect chiefly or solely to him. Even he can- 
not have the effrontery to refer them to a higher authority. 
Their sense of responsibility to a divine authority is thus 
systematically abrogated. The sentiment that should be 
religion is transferred upon a being in their own shape; 
and, so directed, it is the sentiment with which some pagans 
are said to have expressly worshipped the devil. K, never- 
theless, any of them should, by any means, have become 
clearly and reverently aware of a divine and supreme 
authority, — ^it is very much at the discretion of their owner 
and his representatives in what way and degree they shall 
practically acknowledge that Supreme Q-ovemor. What 
they might think a proper and due worship, he may forbid. 
His arrangements may totally deprive them of any sabbath. 
If they assemble to pray, he may order them to be scourged 
with the lash from the throne of grace. He may order 
them to do numberless things which their consciences testify 
are wrong ; and may punish them even ultimately to death*, 
tor refusing to do them. 
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observe here, what an odious system that must be in any 
case, whicli renders religion, whether in practice or in sen- 
timent, a thing of aggravated dif&culiy; in sentiment, I 
I should say, especially. Think of such a slave, in the 
exercise of devotional feeling. He is to adore the Almighty 
as a good, a gracious, a merciful Being,-— exercising a wise 
and beneficent providence — ^the Patron of equity, justice, 
charity in the earth. But then the worshipping slave thinks 
of his own situation. Now think what unspeakable diffi- 
culty for him to maintain the pious sentiment ! — ^to believe 
and rejoice in the divine goodness and equity; — ^to be 
resigned, grateful, and happy! What a mighty struggle 
with opposite thoughts and emotions ! Now it is a hateful 
and accursed system which formally, arbitrarily, institution- 
ally, necessarily, creates this most grievous and dangerous 
aggravation of difficulty. It will hardly be replied here: 
'^ But such a difficulty through temptation to impious mur- 
muring was in the lot of the first Christians persecuted by 
pagan tyranny and cruelty." The cases are quite differ- 
ent. They murmured not, because they were endunng 
the inflicted plagues that their divine cause might triumph ; 
they sustained the oppressions of idolaters, that idolatry 
might cease. But the Christian slaves are enduring the 
oppressions of a professed Christian and protestant state ; 
— and they are enduring them, that Europe may have 
luxuries, and that their owners may grow rich. But, in 
truth, their owners do not want to cause them any such 
difficulty of religious feeling, — do not want them to be reli- 
gious at all. Becently, indeed, there is said to have been 
some alteration of feeling on this point, from perceiving that 
religion can make even slaves more regular and trustworthy. 
But, on the whole, and in general, religion, negro conver- 
sion, and Christianity, are looked upon with no favour. No 
material encouragement and fiicilities are aflbrded. No di&- 
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position is shown to promote or admit elementary knowledge 
or education among them. The less they think about any 
thing but their tasks, the better. 

We have dwelt too long on these somewhat theoretical 
notices of the subject. The more striking and practical 
views of it, however, are becoming, we presume, familiar to 
your minds. The grand manifestation of the quality of the 
negro slavery is in the enormous practical evils which it 
involves and produces. You will have read and heard the 
most revolting descriptions of the degraded condition and 
degrading treatment of the negroes. In what manner they 
are "worked" in the business of the plantation; — 
"ttwAreJ," that is the expression, unintentionally dis- 
tinguishing them from rational and voluntary agents — 
driven throughout their fixed labours with the cart-whip, 
and no wages for these labours! — subjected to the 
application of this instrument, and in the most degrading 
and offensive mode, for every petty transgression .and 
negligence; and it is not only pain, but laceration, a 
wound.— The large discretion possessed by the immediate 
managers in the infliction of punishment, inuring them to 
cruelty, and giving ample licence to temper and caprice in 
the exercise of it. The hopelessness of redress for injuries 
sustained. The testimony of slaves against a white man is 
not admitted. The white man therefore has only to take 
care that there be no other witnesses of his injustice. But 
indeed he hardly needs to mind this precaution. They may 
be sold, just as any cask of their own labours, — any of them 
to any one the owner pleases ; — and so as to cut asunder for 
ever any ties of relationship or attachment between them. 
Any sorrow they might betray would, be regarded with in- 
difference. They may be seized and sold for payment of 
the proprietor's debts. 

Now think how soon all this is said and gone in 
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recital! These general statements appear but like single 
facts. The mind forms no competent idea of the immense 
number of instances in which they are taking place among 
so many hundred thousands of the subjects of slavery ; — ^no 
due idea of their continuance and endless repetition, day 
after day, and year after year ; nay, century after century ! 
— ^no idea of the infinite diversity of shapes, circumstances, 
<uid aggravations. And therefore the evil, in fact, is 
infinitely greater than it is in our apprehension and 
imagination. 

But again, all these melancholy and odious facts are but 
a part of the system of ioiquity. There is the dreadful 
account of moral debasement and misery. And it is the 
inevitable effect of their situation. For, if a race can by 
absolute force be reduced to, and long hopelessly kept in, a 
condition in which they are esteemed and treated as having 
no souls, excepting just enough for actuating their bodies as 
machines for the service of their masters, their whole moral 
being will subside to that level ; — ^they will sink to their 
due debasement beneath their earthly gods. Every thing 
refined, dignified, aspiring, and moral, will evaporate and 
depart from the degraded mass. And such is very much 
the fact. It is a prevailing character of the enslaved race 
that their perceptions are blunted, — self-respect is unknown, 
— ^their thoughts are grovelling, — ^their spirits servile, — ^their 
passions gross, — and habits corresponding. In the inter- 
missions of their hard service, when not too jaded, their 
resource is childish revelry, and coarse licentiousness. 
Their domestic relations are devoid of sanction and dignity, 
and cannot have the due share of the permanent charities 
of life. As to their licentiousness, their enslaved state, 
their being property, peculiarly subjeets them to aggrava- 
tion from one special cause, — a cause which could not 
equ^y operate if they were raised to moire respectability of 

TOL. T. T 
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oonditioDi — ^that cause is, that the corruption is promoted, 
hj being largely shared bj their white superiors. This 
is the imanimous testinKmj. But to think, that these 
superiors should be looking down with sovereign contempt 
on them as vile and debased, and jet join them on the level 
of that debasement, and think never the more meanly of 
themselves ! It is as if by a judicial retribution, men could 
not inf ict degradation without incurring it, and^ at the 
same time, a depraved insensibility of it in themselves ! 

We are representing that the state of utter slavery 
necessarily causes a wretched moral degradation. It would 
do so by the simple principle and &ct of slavery distinctiy 
considered. But how dreadfully its pernicious operation 
is augmented by the necessary part or adjunct of slavery— 
that its subjects must be kept in deep ignorance-— destitute 
of efficient moral instruction, and of religious truth— iu 
a state substantially of gross heathenism, in which the 
master's menaces and lash hold the places of the decalogue 
and the gospel ! We said, '' a necessary part or adjunct ;" 
and this consideration crowns the whole estimate of the 
matter — ^this necessity inseparable from slavery — ^the case 
being plainly thus, that slavery and a moderate degree of 
moral and religious knowledge absolutely cannot co-exist. 
The party interested to oppose, are not mistaken when they 
apprehend that such improvement jvould blow their whole 
system up. 

But then, whatever might be the dictate of commercial 
policy, is it to be seriously made a question in England 
whether a branch of trade should be hazarded, or the tem- 
poral, moral and religious welfare of a vast population 
sacrificed P Now it is against the continuance of such a 
system of iniquity that we and our fellow countrymen are 
called upon to raise a protesting voice. In order, both 
that each may acquit himself of any guilt of acquiescence 
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in it, snd that the united force of the general yoice may 
accomplish its abolition. — Not its abrupt unprepared-for 
aboHtiQn, (we need not saj,) but an effectual process to 
that end, to be adopted really, honestly, and in earnest. 
To obtain the abolition of the slave trade, cost an exerlaon 
of the public mind, and an almost preternatural one of 
many excellent individuals, for almost twenty years ; during 
which, reflect what legions of tho yictims were suffering 
and perishing! Beflect too, what portion of the divine 
judgments the while, on our nation, might be owing to this 
very cause. We will hope that far less time wiU suffice for 
this latter and concluding stage of the great work. 

Very naturally and inevitably, some thoughts and ques- 
tions, partaking of wonder and indignation will arise. 
Why is all this protracted exertion of the popular mind 
necessary— such associations and meetings — such discus- 
sions, representations, remonstrances, petitions, one year 
after another, against a palpable and horrid iniquity P Why 
not a speedy and decisive decree, and exertion of power, 
in the quarter where the presiding wisdom and authority 
iu*e placed P Whatever may be the answer to such ques- 
tions, the answer to one more will be thought obvious 
enough, that is,— Will this great work ever be effected 
unless there be a strong and zealous movement and mani- 
festation of the general mind P The answer is made 
evident enough by the fact, that nothing to the purpose has 
been done during nearly another twenty years, since the 
abolition, of the trade. The only conso^tion for this 
opprobrious slowness of success in a great moral and 
Christian exertion is, that it causes a prolonged exercise 
and cultivation of the reason and the right principles of 
the community. But this is no consolation to the victims 
of injustice who are continuing to suffer, passing through 

T 2 
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their wretched mortal existence, and ending it, and no 
amendment ! 

As in the former period, so again the exertion for 
hiimanily and justice will be encountered and impeded 
hj an old, partial, selfish policy. But we hope that the 
more liberal notions of commercial policy, which are begin- 
ning to prevail, will co-operate with justice and Christian 
principle to bear down the opposition. But there are other 
points affecting the policy. Can one million of the black 
race be long kept in absolute subjection, while in %heir 
neighbourhood there are many millions of them who have 
asserted or obtained liberty, in St. Domingo, and the South 
American republics ? And if in their ignorant, barbarous, 
demoralized state, this great mass should be moved and 
aided to general revolt, what will then be the fate of their 
masters and oppressors ? Of what kind will be the re-action 
of uncultivated beings bearing on their bodies, indelibly 
marked and ploughed, the mementos of their oppressions ? 
And as a consideration for humanity, what would be the 
consequences to themselves, of such a revolution ? 

Add to all this in the last place, the present crisis of the 
world. A monstrous "league and covenant" has been 
formed to overwhelm the liberties of all mankind. Our 
country professes to abhor and protest against this hideous 
enormity. But what is it that our country meanwhile is 
doing, but acting on the same principles, with respect to 
the African race, in the West Indies ? Is it that we think 
the colour of tbe skin the grand point of distinction between 
rights and no rights ? Suppose the African race to adopt 
the same rule (they have the same right) -with respect to 
any colonies of white men in their neighbourhood whom 
they could master ? Or do we think we purchase the right 
to act on an atrocious principle of tyranny at the cheap 
price of theoretically protesting against it ? In this great 
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crisis of the times, and of liberty, and justice, what a worthy 
tiling it would be for England to give a noble practical 
demo^stration, that here at least is one state which has not 
only a ih^or^, but a conscience — one, at all events, that is a 
friend and vindicator of justice and human happiness — ^that 
from the most prevailing profession of Christianity, the 
greatest actual righteousness is inseparable. And if there 
be a righteous Governor in the world, — a presiding and 
retributive Providence, — ^what consequences may be expected, 
to the one course of national conduct or to the oiher ? 

May Ith, 1823. 



LECTITBE XXXI. 

THB BEDEMPTIOK OP TIHS. 

EfhesiaKs v. 16. 

" Bedeeming the timey heeattse the da^fs are evil" 

We propose to take these words for use in a plam and 
general sense, rather than to fix and limit onv attention to 
the precise idea intended. We might, neyertheless, make 
very good use, in application to our own condition, of the 
latter part of the sentence — " heeauee the daye are evil** 
Whether they be not really so, in some respects, we may 
appeal to sensible experience; whether they be not so in 
other respects, we may appeal to reflectiye thought. As to 
the testimony of experience, — ^bave not men, generally, a 
strong, habitual, invincible sense, that the days, in their 
course, are not, to their experience, such as they could 
desire ? Possibly, this ia not the case with some gay elastic 
spirits, in youth, high health, and ftill prosperity. But, 
what is the far more common, the general experience, eyen 
when there is nothing particularly and extremely grievous P 
Is it not a certain sense that the days, as they come and 
go, might be ever so much happier P that it is hardly with 
the aspect of friends that they introduce themselves, and 
that they retire? They lie on the spirit with a certain 
ungracious weight, — something like a habitual bodily dis- 
ease, not acutely painful — ^the direct sense of it sometimes 
suspended — ^but with a prevailing consciousness of not 
being well. " The days are eviV* They are felt to be so, 
on this account, for one thing, — ^that they are subject to so 
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many things which are out of men's power, — ^independent 
of their will and control. They are liable to have so many 
untoward things happening m them, which no one can pre- 
vent — or even foresee. They seem, in a measure, at the 
mercy of whatever, and whoever, may be disposed to trouble 
them ; — the tempers of men, — ^the malice of enemies,— 4;he 
indiscretion of Mends,— the perverseness or incompetency 
of co-operators,— the occurrences called pure accidents. At 
the beginning of a series of days (a month, a week) or of 
one day, the possibilities of this kind are incalculable. 
What a Providence there must be over us, that many more 
of these things do not actually fall upon our days ! But 
still the sense of the constant liability, and the actual 
occurrence in nutnerous instances, give a character of evil 
to the days. Suppose the parallel case of any sort of 
valuable property (a storehouse or plantation) exposed to 
inroads, waste, depredation; what an '^ eviV* circumstance 
it would be as attending that property ! 

Another point of experience, to the same effect, is, — ^that 
the '^ days** are darkened by ttpectacles qf '^ evil " especially 
to persons of much moral and religious sensibility. How 
long can they look out, and which way, without being met 
by the grievous and odious spectacles? For example, in 
our time,— what are among the most prominent subjects in 
each day's intelligence, reading, and talking ? A system of 
Slavery, maintained by a Christian nation, over nearly a 
million of human beings ; — a War, as iniquitous and exe- 
crable in principle as ever disgraced the earth, excepting 
one of pure religious persecution ; — ^a combination of the 
greatest powers of the earth (jOhrisUan too) to crush and 
destroy all human liberty, both of sentiment and action, and 
therefore to stop and blast idl improvement. And as to the 
nearer and more ordinary things, the evils less formal, 
massive, and mountainous in the view, — ^what sort of mind 
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would it be, that should have little perception of — should 
take no impression firom, — the irreligion and profanene88> 
the modes and instances of injustice, the exhibitions of 
folly, — within the sphere of his knowledge and even observ- 
ation ? It were a fine thing, doubtless, to have habitually, 
such a view of the world, that all this should appear but a 
slight circumstance la it, throwing but little of shade on the 
scene, letting it still be gaiety and brightness on the whole. 
And so it were a fine thing to have a good long night's 
dream of being in a paradise, all beauty, innocence, and 
happiness. A finer thing still, to have the faculty of dream- 
ing so, while awake ; but this faculty was not given to him 
who said, " I beheld trcmsffressors, and was grieved,^* " lUvers 
of waters run down my eyes, became they keep not thy law J* 
" ITast thou made all men in vain /" 

Once more, in the appeal to experience, that " the days 
are evil;" men as individuals are forced to feel that their 
days are affected by the general evils of the times. If there 
be commotions, wars, public profligacy, public danger, severe 
burdens, — ^the distresses come on iadividuals, even if they 
had no share in the causes. There hardly ever was a more 
decided expression of general distress of the times than in 
our days. • And think what numbers beyond calculation, of 
worthy persons in our times have experienced a harassing 
share of the evils of these times ; — their " days*^ succes- 
sively invaded by anxiety, difficulty, and grievous apprehen- 
sion, by the necessity of painful, unremitting exertion, — 
afraid of the next day, the next week; the Lord's day, 
itself, imperfectly rescued, as by a continual battle with 
iQvading thoughts and fears ; to " redeem, " even that 
" time " as a day of rest, has been one of the very hardest 
exertions of the whole week. And, independently of all 
this, there is to each one, the share, more or less, of the evils 
of mortal life; the bodily disorders and pains, the cares. 
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the Oisappointmentfi, the afflictive deprivatious. Such is the 
plain testimony of experience that our text does not apply 
a wrong word of description to the " days; " — ^the evidence 
forced on men, independently of all thought, — of all con- 
templative consideration of the condition of their days. 

But such consideration would take account of several 
other circumstances, or characters, in the condition of our 
" €foy«," and more directly tending to enforce the precept — 
" redeem the time J' 

One character of evil in them is, that, — they bear not in 
themselves a necessity of good, in the higher sense of the 
word ; so that it is but by force that they will tend to good, 
or produce it. How happy, if, at the beginning of a day, 
(or series,) there were some absolute necessity that a man 
must grow better, wiser, happier, by the end of it ! 
(Indulge the imagination for a moment !) This, we trust, 
is the glorious state of the grand majority of the rational 
inhabitants of the universe: of good men in the other 
world. But with us t If days be suffered to pass just as 
they wiU, just as may happen, — can we say ? " The time is 
our faithful friend, — ^it will be sure to bring us to some 
good: let it go, and float along; — permit any occurring 
fancy or inclination to take the lead ; should it be otherwise 
than a good and wise one, there is some sacred virtue in 
the day itself to correct it, in its effects; — ^the mere 'time* 
has a sanative and meliorating energy ; we may trust to it 
as a guardian angel; — the day when it shall retire into 
night, never to return, will certainly leave us better." No! 
no ! We are to regard the day as not even so much as a 
doubtful friend ; — ^but, as come to be with us a little while 
with no disposition to do us good ; most ready to betray us 
into evil. (How many at this hour are almost cursing the 
day that is now gone !) Yet, though it be so little a friend, 
we may esetort much good from it. But no way else than by 
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force, can we obtain that good ; by an exertion of judgment, 
resolution, diligence, Divine aid. But here, again, as to the 
measure of the good to be so realised, there is often a 
complaint of wise and good men, that " the da^/a are evU" 
They ofben estimate, with regret, the quantity of good 
acquired or done, in one day, or seven, or thirty. — ^** Is this 
all P all the good from so many moments, hours P Evil 
days ! unpropitious, parsimonious ;— of which the tribute is 
so small. My knowledge so little extended on the edge of 
the vast space of my ignorance. My principles, my 
conscience, my piety, so little advanced against my 
corruptions. All the good I would attain or effect, so 
narrow a space in advance of the point where it was, when 
hundreds, or thousands of hours had yet to pass which are 
now past. And then to think how much, how liberally, 
these very same days have contributed to evil that is in the 
world!" This feeling may exceed the due bounds, and 
become a kind of remonstrance against the very condition 
of mortaliiy. But how rarely is there any such blameable 
excess ! And here, at all events, is a strong argument for 
^^ redeeming twie^ 

Again ; the uncertainty of our " day9^^ may be regarded 
as, in some respects, an '' mZ" circumstance, but strongly 
enforcing the precept. It is our poverty: we have no 
ascertained property in days to come. It places all plans 
and undertakings on so precarious a ground. We know 
not that we shall have days to finish, or proceed any 
length, in any of them. Whatever is of the nature of 
experiment, we know not if we shall live to see the result ; 
what we are learning, we may not live to apply. Error,— 
tieglect, — failure,— we may not have days to repair. And 
yet, while thus uncertam, they bring with them, each as it 
comes, a strange beguilement. Each looks far more like 
the promise of many to come, than a warning that there 
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may be no more, or an admonition of the last ; — bears no 
palpable, threatening, ominous sign. So that thought, very 
serious and frequent thought, is required to prevent a 
presumption of living indefinitely on. Thus, while the 
evils of the uncertainty are certain, the ben^t that might 
arise depends on such a temper and exercise of mind as few 
will maintain. But what warning there is in this very 
consideration ! 

Again ; the " days" have a character of " m^," in that 
they are, in some views, tending to worse. It is an evil 
quality in a thing that it should naturally bring on some- 
thing not so good. But the passing days necessarily 
(supposing life protracted) carry us on toward those of 
infirmity, decline; "in which thou ehalt say, there is no 
pleastire in them** A traveller's narrative sometimes tells 
how the advanced stages in a pleasant tract were sensibly 
bringing him on towards a dreary and inhospitable one. 
At a distance he could perceive signs of what was before 
him, and this threw a degree of gloom on the yet agreeable 
stages ; the good was less a good as warning him of worse 
before him. The "days** in other respects also tend to 
worse, since in advancing, they render improvements, re- 
forms, more difficult ; — anything wrong in habits,— opinions, 
— principles, — ^harder either to detect or overcome. 

We add but one more character of " evil,** (in a natural 
view it is such,) namely, all the days partake of death. It 
is not wholly a figure to say that we ^^die daily.** Though 
death is one momentary circumstance — ^the absolute loss of 
life— yet, the eonswm^tion of life is a isix^ yerj much related 
to it. Though life, as strictly and precisely opposed to 
death, mean the state of being animated, yet, we hardly 
consider ourselves as using a figure when we speak of a 
man's life as the whole duration of his animated existence 
on earth ; and as parallel to that sense of life, the consump- 
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tion of it is obviously a kind of death ; and each of the days 
is effecting, as it passes, a part of that process of destruc- 
tion. These perishing successive portions are all relative 
to the mortal consummation toward which they are leading. 
The case would be totally different with a being that was 
never to die ; the departing portions of duration, having no 
such relation to a mortal end, would not partake of the 
character pf death. Enoch and Elijah did not " die daily '^ 

All these views should contribute to enforce the precept 
and admonition, ^^ redeem the time,** ^^Bedeem;** if we 
were to fix our attention, for a moment, on this word, in its 
strict sense, the thought would occur, how many persons 
have wished, or may now be wishing, or will hereafter wish, 
that they could literally " redeem the time** and with what 
profound regret that it is impossible. No regret for the 
irretrievable loss of fortune, or of empire, has ever been so 
deep, as some have felt for the loss of their time. " All the 
treasures or glories of the world, if I possessed them, would 
I give to recover a few years — one year — one month ;" — 
but vain, desponding, despairing wish ! But, can it be, that 
many, now the subjects of the admonition and warning, 
will, in future periods, come to this state of vain wishes, and 
desperate grief? — will feel so, with respect to time, which, 
at this hour, is yet before them unconsumed, — ^time that 
may yet be redeemed, as it comes successively? That 
seems so melancholy to think ! yet it will be so ! 

But for ««, — can any earnestness — ^any vigilance — any 
exertion — any prayers, be too much for preventing that 
such state of feeling should be ours ? And if, in the case 
of some of us, a large amount of it has already gone unre- 
deemed, what should be the effect of reflecting on that ? 

^^ Bedeerding the tims** The ^^ evils** incident to '''the 
days,** as described above, render it a very difficult thing 
etfectually to " redeem the time^ They form a grand con- 
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Bpiracy to waste and devastate it, — ^to seize and plunder it 
from lis. But this all enforces so much the more the pre- 
cept, the obligation, the necessity, to "redeem^* it. If the 
people of any tract or colony, suffered disasters and losses 
in their valuable stores, or plantations, (by fire, tempest, or 
plunder), would their right policy be to be careless of 
the residue ? So we, — the more the days are beset by 
things that grievously invade them, disturb them, waste 
them, — the more careful and zealous should we be to save 
and improve all that we can. Let not the enemies have to 
show all our most valuable substance as the wrecks, or the 
spoils, of their warfare upon our life. To this end, it is oi 
the highest importance that time should be (if we may 
express it so) a eeaxitt in our perception and estimate ; 
that we should verify it as an actual something, like a sub- 
stance to which we can attach a positive value, and see it as 
wasting or as improved, as palpably as the contents of a 
granary, or as the precious metals. The unfortunate case 
with us is, that time is apprehended but like air^ or rather 
like enipti/ space; so that, in wasting it, we do not see that 
we are destroying or misusing a reality. In losing, in 
wasting, a day, or an hour, we have no perception like what 
we should have in burning, or in throwing down a stream, 
a valuable article that is tangible and visible; (a useful 
implement, an instructive book, a quantity of com, pieces 
of money.) But a great object is, to attain a perception of 
something like this. The simple way to attain this sense of 
time's reality is, the habit of thinking what could be done in 
so much time. Time is equivalent to what could be done or 
gained in it.* A portion of it thrown away, therefore, should 

* Both a character of dignity and the interest of surprise would 
accompany our considerations on the value of Time if imagination could 
haye an expanded though momentary view of what is done throughout the 
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be accounted of as just that thrown away, which could have 
been gained by improTing it; that was contained in the 

uniTene in the space of each day and of each hoar. The unportance of 
this moral space is in some sense commensurate to all that is effected 
within it hy the whole seriea of created agents from the meanest to the 
sublimest, and even to all that is performed by the operation of the 
Supreme Being himself. The oonfinementy therefore, of our fiiculty of 
obsenring to an indefinitely small portion of this iwnnAnwa agency (except- 
ing indeed what we dimly discern in the system of the heavens) contracts 
proportionally our comprdiension of the worth of those portions of duration 
with which we may be allowed to assert that all the operations in the 
universe are contemporary. But yet we can a little extend the q>hero of 
our view by a strong effort to imag^e the several parts in suooesnon of that 
immense system of operation which prevails throughout the creation. We 
can endeavour to expand our contemplation to the whole order of nature 
as displayed on this globe, and think of the continual though dark and 
silent changes in its interior regions, — of the process of vegetation prevail- 
ing over millions of square leagues, — of the action of all the elements in 
all their Ibrms,— of the movements of an infinite multitude of «Tiimidi|y 
each of which is a mysterious system of active powers complete within 
itself — and of all the collective operations of mankind, an agency too wide 
and diversified probably for the fiiculties of an angel to observe and record 
it in all its parts. We can then extend our thoughts to some of the other 
worlds, and expatiate on the possible economy of their actions, according, 
no doubt, to the analogy of what we know in our own ; but at the same 
time, with some bold and sublime variations, especially that of an agency 
much less corporeal, and yet much more powerful than that of the 
inhabitants of the earth. Next, we can, though very fiintly indeed, form 
the idea of a boundless multitude of such worlds, each one thus occupied 
by an innumemble crowd of active beings, and perhaps all these worlds 
themselves, petforming the labour of various and immense revolutions 
according to the laws of a system of which the hannony is preserved, 
amidst the movements of a complex and everlasting activity. Our 
thoughts can finally approach toward the contemplation of the agency of 
that Infinite Power who sustains and actuates all this system, and just 
perceive the grandeur of the contemplation while snikmg under its 
magnitude. 
Now this unmense system of operations which, if divided into a million 
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time, (by possibility.) If a person were so foolish as to 
throw away a valuable piece of money, into a pit or the sea, 
he does not, indeed, lUeraily^ throw away anything but the 

of parts, would in one of thoee single parts transcend and oppress our 
fitculties of contemplation if they were a million of times stronger than 
they are in any man — ^this whole system of action is going on at this very 
mcMnent of time. Many of the agents within this Yast economy may not 
hare a similar mode of distinguidiing duration that we have, hut they are 
nevertheless performing their works in the same point of duration which is 
now present with us under the nan^e of a moment or an hour. The 
Omnipresent Spirit percdves all hut an infinite number of actions taking 
place together throughout all the different regions of his empire. And by 
the end of the hour which has just now begun a greater number of opera- 
tions will have been performed which at this moment have not been 
performed than the collective sum of all that has been done in this world 
since its creation. The hour just now begun may be exactly the period for 
finishing some great plan, or concluding some great dispensation which 
thousands of years or ages have been advancing to its accomplishment. 
This may be the very hour in whidi a new world shall originate, or an 
ancient one sink in ruins. At this hour such changes and phenomena may 
be displayed in some part of the univeise as were never presented to the 
astonishment of the most ancient created minds. At this very hour the 
mhabitants of some remote orb may be roused by signs analogous to those 
which we anticipate to precede the final judgment, and in order to prepare 
them for such an event. This, hour may somewhere begin or conclude 
mightier contests than Milton was able to imagine ; and contests produdng 
a more stupendous result; contests in comparison of which those that shake 
Europe at this same time, are more diminutive than those of the meanest 
insects. At this very hour thousands of amazing enterprises may be 
undertaken, and by the end of it a progress made which to us would 
have seemed to require ages. At this hour wise intelligences may 
terminate long and patient pursuits of knowledge in such discoveries as 
shall give a new science to their race. At this hour a whole race of 
improved or virtuous beings may be elevated to a higher station in the 
great system of beings. At this hour some new mode of Divine operation, 
some new law of nature which was not required before, may be introduced 
into the first trial of its action. At this hour the most strange suspensions 
of regular laws may take place at the will of Him that appointed them, 
for the sake of commanding a solemn attention and confirming some 
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metal ; but, virtually, he throws away whatever best thing 
it would have purchased ; (as bread, clothing, refreshments, 
or medicines for the sick, — an instructive book, &c.) When 

divine communication by miracles. At this hour the inhabitants of the 
creation are most certainly performing more actions than any faculty of' 
mind less than infinite can observe or remember. All this, and incom- 
parably more than all th^ a philosopher and a Christian would delight to 
Imagine. And all that he can imagine in the widest stretch of thought is 
as nothing in comparison with what most certainly takes place in so vast 
an universe every hour, and will take place this very hour in which these 
faint conjectures are indulged. 

And though the infinitely greater proportion of operations, which in the 
wide kingdoms of the creation must be accomplished every hour, do not 
immediately interest us, yet I think it is not enthusiastic to let them 
associate their importance with the period of time in which they are taking 
place. The hour which belongs to the labours of our duty belongs to an 
infinite number of labours besides, and we shall feel it a more sacred duty 
by recollecting what it loiU accomplish though we should slight and waste 
it. We may thus in thought draw around us an infinite assemblage of' 
agents and operations and results, all conspiring to scorn and to humble us 
for our indolence. It will become a mortification and be felt a crime to 
exist nearly in the condition of a clod of earth amidst this mighty system 
of energy ; and to surrender our time to inanity will seem like a protest 
against the whole universe and its Author. We shall be overwhelmed to 
think what has been done in those hours and days and years that we have 
lost, and that probably still more is done every successive hour than has 
been done in any previous hour since duration b^;an to be marked into 
time. We shall be unwilling to yield to the languor which, if all the 
operating powers everywhere should in an equal degree suffer it, would be 
like death throughout the creation. We shall dread the impiety of 
slightii^ or wasting a portion of time on which the Deity places all the 
value which he places on so much progress of his designs towards com- 
pletion, and his works towards perfection^ as will be accomplished withm 
that space. 

Thus all the active piindples and powers in the universe, even to the 
impulse that moves the last orb in the extremity of the creation, and the 
energy that may have carried a daring adventurer beyond that limits seem 
to combme to urge on our minds the value of time. But if our thoughts 
dwell too long on views thus extending into immensity, they may make 
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this habit is acquired, of verifying time as a reality, small 
pieces and fragments of it will acquire a perceptible value 
never apprehended before. And then the painful reflection 

the utmost labours that we can accompliah within a giren space of time 
appear so inexpressibly diminutiye, as to tempt us to repine at our little- 
ness, and abandon all effort in despondency. It might seem in this wide 
systema very trivial conaderation what use we may make of our few moment), 
or whether any use at all. We might be inclined to say, the whole sum of 
operations will be neither more nor less, our inagnificant efforts being added 
or withheld. We must therefore be careful to retain a strong sense of our 
individual duty, and of the importance of our own actions as to our own 
interests^ while we feel the astonishment of so vast a view, and having taken 
a general impression of the worth of time from all that is done in it, let us 
continually return to the consideration of its value to us, as illustrated by 
the good we may obtain or accomplish in each given portion of it. This 
posnble good should be strictly associated in our minds with every day and 
every hour, so that we shall constantly spend it with a precise conscious- 
ness of its value, and of the expense in spending it being equal to all that it 
could be employed to gain. What doss of acquisitions and performances 
shall be kept in view as possible to us within the respective periods of time, 
will greatly depend on what pursuit^ we most approve, and what characters 
we most admire. It will depend also, in a connderable degree, on our 
specific department and station in life. An artificer, a student, a merchant, 
and a statesman will necessarily have different views of what would be the 
utmost good which they could realize within a certain space. And all 
would be aware that they could not accomplish signal things every day 
and every hour. Many spaces of the most indefatigable life, even in the 
most elevated departments of human action, must be of a common' kind, 
and would be inngnificant were they not the connecting pieces between 
the more important successive actions, and preserving the continuity of the 
train. In selecting, however, the possible attainments and performances to 
be often recalled to the mind as giving the value of time, it will be well 
for a man to take those of the very highest degree in the sphere of 
excellence within his power, and never let his estimate of time rest on that 
lower level to which its practical improvement must descend at many 
intervals, and during even long spaces. His estimate should be above the 
average value of time, if I may so express it, in order to prevent his 
habitual efforts from fiilling very much below it. The greatest value of 
any day should be taken as the fixed value of eve/y day. Thus a man 
\0L. I. Z 
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may often occur, " How rich I have been, — ^had I bat been 
aware of it!" 
Another main thing toward " rede&nwng time^* is this, — 

whose aituadon and powers are of that order which admits of great enter- 
prise, of extennve bounties, or of any exertions which would have a great 
effect on mankind, ought to consider each portion of time in whi(;h any of 
these exertions could be made, as exactly equal in worth to the effect of 
such exertions. At the dawn of any day, he ought to reflect that on this 
day a noble enterprise may be undertaken, the effects of which may extend 
through a district, a province, or perhaps a nation, and may go down to 
distant years. Such enterprises haye often been undertaken in past times, 
and each had its appropriate day of commencement ; perhaps such enter- 
prises will somewhere be undertaken this day; this day is perfectly capable 
of such ; and capable to him, since the means are in his hands, and the 
field of action is plain before him. He might perform some signal act of 
beneficence. There will be hours enough in the day; they pass away 
indeed very &st ; but still they would stay long enough for Inm ; the sun 
which is risen and now shines would light him on his way to where this 
action could be done, and before it sets we may trust that somewhere on 
earth such generous things will be done; he at least has the power that (me 
such should be done. 

Now the utility of such an enterprise, the worth of such a signal act of 
beneficence is precisely the value of this day to this man. And if the day 
shall pass without this or any equivalent occupation, the amount of what 
he has wasted is the amount of all this good which he has not effected. 
And this is not all ; for he may justly be held to have committed all the 
evil which these exertions would have removed or prevented. A man 
whose employment is science, as he may be supposed much inferior to Sir 
Isaac Newton, will not at the dawn of the day fix his estimate of the 
coming day at the same high pitch as Sir Isaac might justly have done in 
the morning of that day in which he saw the apple &11 from a tree ; but he 
ought to fix it at the pitch of the best improved day that he has ever 
himself known. He can recollect what a considerable space of knowledge 
he went over, or the luminous conception of some important principle 
which he acquired on a past day of most resolute and patient application. 
Let the value of that day form the estimate with which he begins the 
pursuits of this. It is possible his utmost efforts may not obtain quite the 
same measure of success again, as in that past instance, but it is equally 
possible that they will ; and it is certain they will be more powerfully 
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to keep established in the mind, and often present to view, 
certain important purposes or objects that absolutely mttst 
be attained. There is one thing that, to all man establishes 
and imposes itself, in this decided manner, independently 
of their will, that is, the necessity of the provision for 
animal subsistence. But are there not other things as 
really necessary, though in order to feel them such, there 
must be thought and conscience? For example: — ^that 
there is some considerable discipline and improvement of 
the mind, (including, too, the other minds under a man's 
care ;) — some moderate, and if possible, considerable attain- 
ment of divine knowledge ; — some measure of the practice 
of religious exercises ; — and there is the " one thing needful,^* 
in its whole comprehensive magnitude. Now, let such 
great objects be fixed in purpose, as having a positive and 

animated by acting on such an estimate of yrhBi they ought to effect, than 
if they were made according to a lower scale of duty and expectation. 

Assuming the same principle in relation to the moral improvements of 
character, we may assert that to a vain and wicked man the value of this 
day is equal to that of an absolute reformation of his conduct ; equal at 
least to the commencement of such a reformation. For his conscience is 
sunk into a melancholy degree of apathy, if it does not remind him in the 
morning that his reformation is the most positive duty of this day. Here 
and there an individual will be happy enough to accomplish this duty; 
and then the difference at the setting sun between the moral situation of 
one such individual, and another man who closed yesterday in the same 
unhappy spirit and course in which this now reformed man also closed 
it, and who will end the present day just like the past, this sgnal difference 
gives the value of this short course of hours. And this is their value not 
only to him that is reformed, but to him that is not ; for why will not he 
also derive the inestunable benefit! the same duty, danger, motives, 
arguments, and pursuits, -are placed before him. 

With regard to the whole of the time comprised within the limited 
duration of life, we may justly assert, that the value of this little accumu- 
lation of short periods is equal to that of the eternal felicity which it is the 
supreme concern of time to secure, and to which a wise improvnnent ot it 
will lead ! — Essay on the Improvement of Time, 

z2 
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absolute claim, and be very frequently thought of, as 
having it, — ^and they will greatly magnify, generally, the 
value of time in our estimate ; they will, in numberless 
instances, limit and reduce the claims of other objects, which 
would else be admitted ; and so, k,eep things in their pro- 
per proportions. And they will put in their claims to very 
many little portions and particles of time, that else would 
be carelessly surrendered to chance, fancy, or indolence; 
like the apostles, under the Lord's direction, they wiU 
^* collect the fragments that nothing be lost J* 

That time be regarded in an inseparable connexion with 
eternity, is the grand principle for redeeming it, to feel, 
solemnly, that it is really for eternity, and has all the 
importance of this sublime and awful relation. This latter 
is conceived of, as having, in every portion of. it, (if we may 
speak of portions) something mysteriously grand and so- 
lemn. But, the relation is such, that much of that solemn 
quality comes, pervades, hither, through our time, in all its 
portions, whether we be sensible of it or not. And, re- 
versely, if this is iinfelt and disregarded, and our time 
here be suffered to be vain, wasted, or evil, it will throw, 
in a disastrous manner, an effect of this, its quality, into 
eternity. 

It might be a striking and alarming reflection, suggested to 
a man who has wasted or ill applied a given portion of his 
time, — " Now the time has gone backward into the irrevo- 
cable past, but the effect of it, from the quality you have 
given it, is gone forward into eternity — ^and since you are 
going thither, how wiU you meet and feel the effect there ?" 
Those that are gone thither, experience and verify the 
effect there, of the quality they gave to their time here. 
What may be considered to be the effect felt there, of many 
particular single portions of the time that has been passed 
here ? of particular days •, particular hours ? It would be 
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wise and salutary to fix this thought distinctly and specially 
on portions of our passing time, — " This day is going — but 
going thusy what influence is it throwing forward, beyond 
my mortal sphere ? Shall I find it in light or in gloom, in 
bitterness or in joy, elsewhere ?" 

The proper conclusion of the whole is, — ^that nothing 
short of the redemption of the soul, is the true and effectual 
redemption of time ; and this object gives the supreme rule 
for the redeeming of time. Let us apply this rule, and 
implore the Divine Spirit to make its authority irresistible 
upon us. There may be in some senses an admirable 
redemption of time, yet this grand object be lost ! It is 
quite afflictive, sometimes to think of such examples ; great 
and systematic industry in useful occupations ; — ^wonderM 
attainments in knowledge, learning, science ; — indefatigable 
prosecution of schemes and operations, by which mankind 
are benefited; — but, aU the while, the essential interests 
of the soul neglected ! How melancholy, to have made so 
admirable an use of time for all purposes but the supreme 
one! 

Our concern is, — ^that the great Eedeemer may train us 
to redeem our time in the very process of his redeeming 
our souls. 

Mat/ 22, 1823. 
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THE GOMPBEHEK8ITENBS8 OP THE SIYIirll LATf. 

Psalm cxix. 96. 

'' Thy commandment is exoeedmg hroad.*' 

The first view of the relatio];i between Q-od and all other be- 
ings, is, that of his being their Creator. The next view of the 
relation is, that which manifests him as a Lawgiver. By the 
very nature of the case this must be an essential part of the 
relation. 'No right so absolute, to give laws, can be con- 
ceived, as that of the Creator. For, — ^he is, necessarily, the 
Supreme Being. He has a perfect and exclusive property in 
what he has created. All created being is entirely depend- 
ent on him, for being and well-being. He alone can have a 
perfect understanding of what is the right state, and the right 
procedure, of created beings ; (they cannot understand them- 
selves, and therefore could not, if they would, devise com- 
petent laws.) He alone has the power to enforce a system 
of laws over the whole creation. 'The mention of the 
"whole ci^eation" may suggest one application of the terms 
of our text, (though a meaning not there intended) — ^the 
amazing extent of the scene of his legislation ! In all pro- 
bability there are worlds, with intelligent inhabitants, 
extending beyond all conceivable number, and dimension of 
space, and One Dictator of laws, — of commands, — ^to them 
all ! But, think of one world, only, — our own, in this sense 
of " exceeding broad." 

But doubtless our text means, not the wide compass of 
the scene and subjects, but the quality of the law, as impe- 
rative on man ; its authority and requirement applied to so 
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many points ; the comprehensiveness, the universality, of 
its jurisdiction. It reaches and comprehends the whole 
extent of all things, in which there is the distinction of 
right and wrong — good and evil. Now then, think, for an 
instant, of the almost infinite multiplicity of things in which 
this distinction has a place; the grand total of what is 
passing, — ^in men's minds, converse, and action— is passing 
at this hour — has been in the course of the day — during the 
whole course of life of each and all. Think how much — 
how little— of all this can justly be considered as withdrawn 
from the jurisdiction of the divine authority and law. A 
wide rain, or the beams of the sun, hardly fall on a greater 
multitude and diversity of things. 

Now, an intelligent creature in a right state, — that is, a 
holy state, in harmony with God, would be pleased, deeply 
pleased, that all things should be thus marked with a signi- 
fication of his will. And with good reason; for, — how 
happy to be in all things at the direction of the Supreme 
Wisdom ! — ^in all things made clearly aware what is confor- 
mity to the Di\dne Excellence ; insomuch that, — ^if the case 
could be supposed, of any thing, of material interest, being 
left without this mark, of the divine will, under an eclipse of 
the light from GK)d, that would, to such a spirit, appear as 
something distressing, and fearful, and portentous, — ^would 
be felt as threatening some indefinable hazard. To a being 
possessed and filled with the reverential love of God, it 
would be a most acceptable and welcome thing that thus it 
should be made manifest in all things what is his pleasure ; 
— that the whole field of existence and action should bear, 
all over it, the decided and precise delineations (as on a 
map) of the ways which his creatures are to take. Should 
it not be so F — Must it not be so to an uncorrupted and 
holy creature of GxkI ? But is it so, to the general spirit of 
mankind P is it so, naturally, to any of them ? No, it is not 
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a welcome thing that the "commandment," the law, — of 
Qt)d is so " exceeding broad." And accordingly, its breadth 
is, in every imaginable way, endeavoured to be narrowed. 
It is true, that even the very apprehension of it is very 
limited and faint. K the dulness and contractedness of 
apprehension could be set aside for an interval, and a pal- 
pable, luminous manifestation made of the vast compass, 
and the whole order of distinctions of this divine law, it 
would strike as ten times, — a hundred times beyond all 
that had been suspected. Yet still, in multitudes of minds, 
there is apprehension enough of such a widely-extended 
law, to cause disquietude, to excite re-action, and a recourse 
to any thing that will seem to narrow that law. 

"We might notice several of the expedients, and the aid- 
ing causes, for this effect of contracting and reducing the 
extent and magnitude of the divine law. The bold, direct, 
decisive one, is — infidelity; to deny the existence of the 
Supreme Lawgiver himself. Then the Sovereign Voice is 
silent. Then the destruction of the divine law takes place, 
as it were, from the centre instead of by a contraction of its 
wide extension. Then all things are right which men wish, 
and can, and dare do ; right, that is to say, as to any con- 
cern of conscience, — the practical regulations which atheists 
would feel the necessity for, would be only a matter of 
policy and mutual self-defence. 

To reject revelation, is an expedient little less summary 
and effectual for the purpose. A Qt)d believed, or sup- 
posed, — but making no declaration of his will (and the 
retribution), would give very little disturbance to sinners. 
For, as to what has been termed natural religion, — ^though 
a fine systematic theory may be framed, it is, for any thing 
like practical effect, no more than a dream. It was so 
among the bulk of the cultivated heathens ; and now the 
rejecters of revelation would be sure not to allow them- 
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selves to be defrauded of their advantage, by admitting any 
thing more than they liked of the rules or authority of 
natural religion. 

But, not to dwell on the express and formal rejection of 
the divine law, but suppose it admitted, in the ordinary 
way, as ampng the generality in a Christian nation, there 
are many things to frustrate its quality of "exceeding 
broad." 

"We hardly need say how effectually this is done by the 
indulgence .of sin, in action, or thought, but in the heart. 
It is by the understanding and the conscience that the 
divine law is to be apprehended in its amplitude. Now, 
nothing is more notorious than the baneful effect which 
indulged and practised sin has on both these. It inflicts a 
grossness on the understanding, which renders it totally 
unadapted to take cognizance of any thing that is to be 
"spiritually discerned;" as unadapted as our bodily senses 
are to perceive spirits.. It throws a thick obscurity over 
the whole vision of the divine law, so that nothing of it is 
distinctly perceived, except when sometimes some part of it 
breaks out in thunder. The conscience partakes the stupe- 
faction ; is insensible to a thousand accusations and menaces 
of the divine law, every one of which ought to have been 
pungent and painM. 

Again, — ^it is to be observed, that the general operation of 
self-love in a corrupted being, is adverse to any clear and 
effectual acknowledgment of "the exceeding breadth" of 
the divine law. The being has a certain sense of not being 
in a state of peace and harmony with GK)d, but of alienation, 
opposition, and in a degree, hostility; but still devotedly 
loves itself. It has therefore a set of self-defensive feelings 
against him. But since it could not defend itself against 
his power, it endeavours to defend itself against his law. It 
ventures to question the necessity or propriety of one point 
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of his law; — ^refuses to admit tlie plain interpretation of 
another — or to admit the clear inferences &om nndeniahle 
rules. It makes large portions of the divine laws refer to 
other men and times; — ^to special and transient occasions 
and circumstances; is ingenious in inventing exemptions 
for itself; weakens the force of both the meaning and the 
authority of the divine dictates, which it cannot avert from 
their application to itself. Thus it " renders void" much of 
both the spirit and the letter ; and thus places itself amidst 
a dwindled and falsified system of the divine legislation. 

Add to this, the influence of the customs and ma-TiTna of 
the world. For a moment, suppose these admitted to con- 
stitute the supreme law and standard. Let all that these 
adjudge superfluous, be left out and rejected ; all that these 
account indiflerent, be set down so ; — ^aJI that these warrant 
by practice, be formallj sanctioned; — all that these pro- 
nounce honourable and admirable, be inscribed in golden 
letters; — all that these have settled as true wisdom, be 
adopted as principles and oraxsles. Especially, let what the 
customs and notions of the world have mainly satisfied 
themselves with in respect to religion be admitted, as the 
true scheme of our relations and duties to Gt)d. This 
system now ! — Let it be placed opposite to the divine law ! 
"Would it not be like Baal's prophets confronting Elijah ? 
like Satan propounding doctrine to our Lord P like a holy 
angel and a devil looking in each other's face ? But, think, 
— this is actually the system on which the notions and 
habits of the multitude are formed ! And thus the divine 
law, HI its exceeding breadth, is made (as it iB said of the 
heavens) to '' depart as. a scroll that is rolled togeth^." 

But, short of so decidedly antichristian a standard, there 
is among us a great deal of an accommodating way of 
thinking of the divine law; an unsound and treacherous 
casuistry; a sort of middle principles, by which those of 
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divine authority are altered and qualified, and shaped, to 
suit better to the habits of the world, and the temper of the 
times; — a defective faith in our Lord's declaration — ''no 
man can serve two masters." 

Another thing by which the " exceeding breadth" of the 
divine law is narrowed, (as to its acknowledgment and 
application) is, a notion and a feeling as if, — man being so 
very imperfect a creature, it cannot be that there is an 
absolutely perfect law in authority over him. It is impos- 
sible for him to meet such a law, in full conformity, and 
therefore it is a moderated and more indulgent one that he 
is responsible to. But where is there any dedaration of 
such a lawP And what can the idea really mean, but a 
tolerance and approval of something that is evilp Some- 
ching different from that t^hich is perfect — ^less than — ^what 
ean this be but evil P And shall there be a law from the 
holy G^od to sanction evil, because man is evil P 

Worse, if posssible, than all these modes of making void 
the law, is that which attempts to do it on the plea of 
grace ; which pretends to absolve Christians from the claims 
of the sovereign rule, because their justification is on an 
entirely different ground. So that they stand as iiidepend- 
ent of the law, as he is -who appointed it. There are 
different degrees in which this odious heresy is made a 
practical principle. A spirit truly renewed through divine 
grace becomes an emphatical approver of the law. It is a 
reflection of the character of Him whom he adores, and 
wishes to resemble. 

Such are the eicpedients, and modes, and opei^atiooQs, of 
depravity to frustrate ''the commandment." But let us 
solemnly consider, that all the while, and afber all, that 
divine law remains, in its exceeding breadth. Then, what 
should a man gain, though he could keep it out of sight — 
delude and please himself with a diminished conception of 
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it, — ^througli his whole life on earth? Since he must go 
out of the world to meet him that has appointed it, ahd 
never abrogated or changed it "not one jot or tittle." 
There, too, he will meet it, this law itself, resplendent in 
eternity. 

"Exceeding broad." It is so, by the comprehensive 
applicableness of its grand simple rules. " Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and soul, and strength, 
and thy neighbour as thyself. It is so by the ample order 
of its special injunctions. Where is there a spot without a 
signal of the divine will P It is so by laying an authori- 
tative hand on the first principles and origin from which 
any thing can proceed, in human spirit and action ; then it 
reaches to all things that do or can proceed thence. It 
asserts a jurisdiction over all thought and inward affection. 
All language is uttered under this same jurisdiction. All 
that the world, and each man, is in action about. And 
even over what is not done, it maintains its authority, and 
pronounces its dictates and judgments. It is a positive 
thing with respect to what is negative, omission, non- 
existence. Like the divine government in the material 
world, over the wastes, deserts, and barren sands. And 
from these spaces of nothing, (as it were,) it can raise up 
substantial forms of evil, of sin, in evidence against men. 
As at the resurrection men will rise from empty wastes, 
where it would not have been suspected that any were con- 
cealed. Let a man look back on all his omissions, and 
think what the divine law can raise from them against him. 
Thus the law, in its exceeding breadth, is vacant nowhere ; 
it is not stretched to this wide extent by chasms and void 
spaces. If a man could find one such, he might there take 
his position for sin with impunity, if not with innocence. 

But to realize all this to the heart and conscience, what 
zjeriousness of thought is necessary ! What of all this will 
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be visible to a careless, thoughtless spirit? And how 
necessary spiritual discernment imparted, maintained, and 
increased, by divine instruction and influence. This brings, 
as it were, a new element into the creation around us. 
When this is given to one that had been a stupid, insensible 
sinner, what a manifestation, what a vision, there becomes 
apparent to him of the divine law ! 

An inference or two from such representations, will have 
been very obvious. One plainly is, that great self-com- 
placency is a treacherous, deluded, and dangerous state. 

Again, if such be the law, how impossible is human sal- 
vation by it ! Let man be brought befoi^ it in judgment, — 
under the condition, " cursed is every one that continueth 
not in all things which are written in the book of the law, 
to do them." He must not shrink from this view, who is 
really in earnest to be saved. And one most just, and what 
should be natural, consequence will be, — a perfect horror of 
taking any ground at all like this for acceptance before 
Q-od. We need not fear to assert, that, with such a view 
of the law, and man -being such as he is, it would have been 
very difficult to believe even a revelation of divine mercy, 
which should profess to take effect on the ground of the 
law, or not on any other ground. A strong doubt and 
question would have arisen; — "How can the holy Gk>d 
(can, morally speaking) so set aside his law ? Why did he 
appoint it ? Is it not absolutely just and good ? WiU it 
comport with holiness to suffer a vast and general violation 
of it, defiance of it, by our race, and no dreadful and penal 
consequences follow — ^provided men should be willing to be 
pardoned by him, — and be somewhat sorry for their having 
set his law at nought ?'* 

Therefore, the rational theory would be, — that if Gk>d 
would extend mercy and salvation to so guilty a race, it 
would much more probably be on the ground of some quite 
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different economy. And therefore, — a revelation of some- 
thing purporting to be such a quite different economy, 
would, beforehand, have every probability in its favour, as 
compared with any plan which should retain the law as 
the foundation. The plan by the law was evidently an 
utterly ruined plan ; it could not save one ; it could only 
condemn to perish. If men were to be saved, and still 
upon the original economy, it was to be independently of 
the law, and in opposition to it. Sut, independently, and in 
opposition ! — ^Who would make them independent ? Who 
would bear them harmless in that opposition ? If the divine 
goodness in the form of mercy would do it, — what became 
of the divine goodness in the form of righteousness? 
Should .the rebellious creatures utterly violate and demolish 
the economy of justice, and come triumphant out of its 
ruins, as having forced the supreme GK)vemor to the bare 
expedient of mercy ? 

All this gives, beforehand, a high and rational probability 
to the new economy, constituted in the Mediator ; accept- 
ance, justification, salvation, — solely and entirely through 
the work and sacrifice of Jesus Christ. The believing, 
grateful accepters of this economy wiU see the more of its 
inestimable value, the more they apprehend of the " exceed- 
ing breadth" of the divine law. The rejectors of it may be 
exhorted to turn their solemn attention on that law — to 
study it long — and see whether they dare finally venture to 
stand on that ground. 

June 4ith, 1823. 



LECTTJEE XXXm. 

THE DIYIKB OOODNESS JL MOTITE TO BEPEKTAKCE. 

EOMAKS ii. 4. 

" Hie goodness of God leadeth thee to repentcmce" 

It is not cur purpose to dwell, in any formal manner, 
on the doctrine of repentance ; its nature ; the distinction 
of its different kinds ; or the conditions of its being effec- 
tual. 'Not is there anj need to insist on so plain a truth 
as, that repentance is necessary to all men ; for nothing, 
hardly, would appear more impious than for any one to 
come forward and say, " I need no repentance." 

But, there is another consideration, of very grave im- 
poirtance, namely, — that all men will certainly come to 
repentance; that there are causes in existence, and will 
be in operation, which will infallibly enforce repentance of 
some kind, at some time. In this view it is a very solemn 
thing to look at men (classes or individuals) — ^the gay and 
thoughtless — ^impious — hardened in iniquity — self-righteous 
— ^indifferent professors — and think, "You will certainly 
repent ! — ^your repentance may be in vain — of an unavailing 
kind — too late, but it wiU certainly come ! You may think 
not of it, may make light of the admonition ; but it is in 
reserve ; it mil come ; and when it comes, what a change !" 
And, let it be suggested, the repentance that absolutely 
will be enforced, sometime or other, whatever it shall be 
deficient in, will at least have the pain, the grief; and the 
pain the greatest, if it be an unavailing repentance. There 
are, then, causes in reserve that will enforce repentance, 
even on the most careless and hardened. 
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But we would speak of reasons tliat should enforce it, 
and now — persuasive reasons, conducive reasons. There are 
many such ; and, surely, what has just now been represented 
should be a powerful one. K ultimate repentance is inevi- 
table, under an irresistible, and what may be, a terrible, 
power, how desirable it should not be left to be caused so; but 
be effected under the persuasive influence of more gracious 
causes! And it becomes peculiarily desirable that these 
should be the prevailing influences, to work repentance, 
when we consider it as a prolonged, a habitual, sentiment 
and exercise of the soul. Por, we are not considering 
repentance exclusively in a limited character of one great 
temporary act ; as a part of that revolution which we 
call conversion — ^but as a feeling which is to be continually 
renewed, and maintained in exercise through the whole 
course of life. It ought to be so maintained, unless the 
remembrance of sin ought to be otherwise than painful. It 
should be so habitual, unless a man perfectly ceases to be a 
sinner. "We must beware of the delusive notion of a 
repentance once for all ; confined to one particular period, 
as if it put all right for perpetuity, and gave a final opiate 
to the conscience. ISTot even the assurance of pardon 
through Jesus Christ is to extinguish the sentiment of 
repentance ; unless it be a proper effect of Christian faith, 
that a man should cease to care, in the smallest degree, that 
he has been a sinner, and is still a sinner. 

But we repeat, if repentance is to be a prolonged, a 
habitual exercise of religion, it is to be wished that the 
causes acting on the mind to excite the sentiment, should 
be much of the gentler order. And of these, the chief, (if, 
indeed, it do not comprehend them all,) is " the goodness of 
Ood^^ manifested, acknowledged, and felt. Contemplate, 
then, that ^^ goodness'^ It may be considered in the grand, 
comprehensive view, of all the beneficence that he has 
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poured over this universe, — ^all the good that he has con- 
ferred on this world since the creation, — all that is 
displayed in nature, providence, and the £^eat work of 
redemption. 

But we would rather direct attention to the Divine 
goodness in some more special views. Por example: — 
contemplate it as beheld in the same view with the deserts 
of man, — ^the two visions close together, — ^a broad mani- 
ifestation of both, in comparison. Look at the general 
appearance and character of each ; are these in due rela- 
tion ? Pix on any particular parts, to see how they answer 
to each other ; whether they reflect each other's brightness 
and heavenly quality. What is it in man that is ade- 
quately correspondent to that goodness ? Is it a humble, 
constant sense of dependence ? — an affectionate admiration 
of his beneficence ? — a mighty attraction towards him ? — a 
conformity of spirit, and incessant solicitude to be still 
more conformed ? Is it an aversion to all that he disap- 
proves ? Look at any of the particulars of his goodness, — 
his constant provision — ^his watchful protection — ^his com- 
passionate care of weakness. What corresponds to these P 
His rays of instructive wisdom falling on man, — what corre- 
sponds ? Is it clear, unperverted reason ? — ^perfect love of 
truth ? — anxiety to be taught ? His shining forth on them, 
a Sovereign Pattern of sanctity; his shining forth in an 
economy of Eedemption, — ^what does this very thing imply 
that there is in man to answer to it ? Thus, let " the good- 
ness of God*'' be contemplated relatively and comparatively 
to the character and disposition of man. 

Behold it, again, in the same view with the manifestation 
of his mind against sin, — the expressions of denunciation 
accompanying his holy law, and mingled with all his com- 
munications to man, — ^how many they are, how decisive, 
how solemn, and at the same time, just ! And yet, not- 

vox. J. A A. 
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withstanding, the world, around us, is not made an un- 
mingled scene of yindictive execution ; sinful men are not, 
in every path and dwelling, crushed imder the &lling judg- 
ments of Heaven. There is an immense dispensation of 
benefits. This is instead of the expression of his displea- 
sure and denunciation, being (if we may so speak) embodied 
in a practical dispensation of inflictions. "Diose just de- 
nunciations are sent conjoined with favours, with mercies 
exceeding the number of the formidable sentences— of the 
expressions that he is offended. It would seem as if he 
would not send his rebukes or threatenings but hj the 
hands of Mends, bearing tokens of kindness and benefi. 
cence, while they convey the messages of displeasure. " B 
is of the Zord*8 mercies that we are not consumed" The 
case, then, is such, that, the Divine denunciations against 
sin, and the actual prevalence of sin in men, in us, — ^being 
considered together, — no such measure of indulgence and 
bounty could have been expected as that which is actually 
experienced. 

View this Divine Gk>odness in the light of being contem- 
porary — ^being at the very same time with — each sin in our 
long succession of offences. Advert to any distinguishable 
sin in particular, in its time, its moment; there was good- 
ness experiencing then : advert to the next, and the next, — 
at that time there was still " the goodness of €hd," and in 
various ways at once. Could this, at any such moment, 
have been denied, — could it have been boldly said (suppose 
in excuse for sin,) "I am experiencing no ^goodness of 
God^ just now ? No ; at whatever sinfiil moment, there 
was a diversity and complication of the exercise of " the 
goodness of Crod." So that, downward to this hour, the 
series of the Divine goodness may be counted by the suc- 
cession of a man's sins. Not one sin, small or great, but 
iminediately, close by it, were acts and proofs of this good- 
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ness. K this had been realized to thought, what a striking 
and awful admonition ! Each and every sin a testimony, a 
representative of goodness ; and what a wonder, that the 
train of goodness should still persist to go on ! 

And this may suggest another idea ; that is, of realizing 
this goodness by the supposition of its being withdrawn* 
Deprivation is sometimes the most effectual way of verifying 
t^t a thing was,— ^and what, and how much it was. Think, 
if God were to take this method of making us sensible 
whether he has oxerdsed goodnjess toward us ! He might 
begin, at (me point, and at another, to diminish, to with- 
hold, to withdraw. He might cause his bounty to recede, 
on every side of the sphere of our interests. On one side, 
a diminution, a withdrawment, just enough to be felt at 
first ; but speedily more — and stiU more ; the same opera- 
tion on another side of our interests '— something still 
departing, day after day ! — things we had scarcely thought 
of as gifts or mercies, leaving incurable pain, or want, 
behind !— our condition becoming more and more distressed 
and miserable, till we sunk in death, and a death without 
oonsolatioa or hope ! Or, instead of this gradual process, a 
sudden general deprivation. Now what would all this be, 
but merely the withdrawment of the Divine Goodness P 
Estimate that goodness, then, as on the supposition of its 
bemg withdrawn. 

We may add, as peculiarly pertinent to our text, that 
^ihe goodm^B of God ^' is to be viewed in its character of 
patience and longsuffering. All his lengthened indulgence, 
his train of favours — ^what should we in conscience deem it 
to have been for ? What, but that there might be increas- 
ing gratitude, devotedness, wisdom, and service? And 
when has there been such a degree of these, that it was 
anything but mere goodness in God to continue his favours? 
In the failure of these (that is, of gratitude, devotion, ser- 

A A 2 
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vice, &c.) what should we deem the lengthened indulgence 
to have been for, but that, at length, a mighty repentance 
should awake in the soul P But has this^ too, failed ? Then 
how great ^' the goodness " as longsuffering and patience ! 

Sut, what is this '^ goodness*' of longsuffering still for? 
Surely, our text is the answer. '* It leadeth thee to repent- 
anccy** still waits for the same, — ^persuades to the sama 
And thither the Divine *^ goodness *^ should lead, in all the 
views we have attempted to represent it in. Does not all 
this goodness most emphatically reproach our ingratitude ? 
Does it not expose sin as a thing inexpressibly malignant 
and hateful? Does it not show that this is a cause for 
grief, far, far beyond all others ? Does it not show that the 
pardon of this, and deliverance from this, are the greatest 
blessings to be sought, or named, or thought of, under 
Heaven ? But those blessings can come to no man's soul, 
separately &om repentance. 

And it is *^the goodness of God ^^ that still presses this 
repentance upon us. It seems to plead and expostulate. 
** Would you not desire to be in unity with such a Being ?*' 
But this cannot be without repentance. " "Would you not 
deem that which has kept you from his love and communion, 
your most fatal enemy ?" Then would you not repent of 
having entertained it ? "Oh, what have you been listening 
to, while his goodness has pleaded in vain?" Can you ex- 
pend your sorrow on trifling ills, and be indifferent about 
this ? What state, what society are you fit for, and will be 
fit for hereafter, if you would not be even passionately 
earnest to be restored to him ? Would you not fervently 
implore one more manifestation of his "goodness,** in an act 
of his almighty power, to break down the separation which 
estranges you from him? How can you even endure to 
experience 'his "goodness " any longer, if it is to be in vain ? 
What; but an insufferable reproach can every new manifes- 
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tation of it be ? And, what is tliat goodness to lead to, if 
not to repentance. Think, what there can be else for it to 
lead to ? Shall it be, — to successive scenes, and stages, and 
varieties of vanity? — Shall it be to the very thing itself, 
even sin, which it should lead to repentance of? Shall it 
be, to contempt of Gk)d ? Think what a fearful power of 
eyil it is, that can cause the very *^ goodness of Qod " to lead 
in such a way ! 

. But, the mind says to itself, when conscience is uneasy, 
** There must, there shall be repentance." Must it be so P 
Shall it be so ? Then what is to lead to it, if not the 
** goodness of Qod?*^ How, and by what, is it counted 
upon, as to be brought to pass ? Such a question should 
be plainly answered by the neglectful, delaying spirit that 
gives itself this assurance. What else than '' the goodness 
of Qod^* is to lead to repentance P What is to be a greater 
force, and a better force to accomplish the effect P Would 
a man calmly reckon on severe and terrific causes? On 
afflictions — calamities — judgments ? Would he say, " Those 
will make me feel, though Divine indulgence cannot P Thou 
wilt affiight and terrify me, and ' set my sins in order before 
me ;' and, till they come, I must be content that ' the divine 
goodness ' be in vain." Benevolence would pray, that those 
awful visitations might speedily arrive, if nothing else can 
suffice ; even that were the *^ goodness of Ghd,* though in so 
different a form. But, what a state of mind it would be, 
that could resign itself to such a calculation, such a hope ! 
And besides, how is the genuineness to be assuredly known, 
of a repentance wrought by suffering, by fear and terror P 
bow, unless there were space and scope given afterward to 
prove that the ^^ goodness of God" affects the soid, and pro- 
longs the salutary contrition when the terrors shall have 
remitted P But, besides, even this method, of severe good- 
ziess, may be forborne, when a long train of its beuigcLaiLt 
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fftYours have been disregarded. Even terrors maj not be 
sent till it is too late. Think, at the same time, even if a 
genuine and salutarj effect might be calculated upon, as to 
be wrought by terror and suffering, what infatuation it 
would be to leaye it to be to aoeomplished, — that which 
there is now indulgent goodness adapted to accomplish ! 

But'; is it stUl this indulgent goodness that is counted 
upon, as to work repentance? prolonged goodness, — mcae 
and greater goodness, — ^while, thus far that goodness £uls ? 
But is there not enormous presumption in thus najkmg 
sure of its prolongation? Is there not presumption too^ 
and absurdity, in building on resolutions, to make a oon- 
trarj use, some time, of that goodness, to what has beea 
deliberatelj made of it hitherto ? What good and powerful 
principle is expected to spring up in the heart, in the meaop 
time, to turn it so certainly and so easily to its Ditine 
Bene&ctor? And even if it could be certain, that the 
Divine goodness would be efficacious— «fter being still 
longer trifled with — ^think how certain it would be also^ 
that a great aggravation of bitterness and remorse would be 
added, by the very circumstance of having trifled with that 
goodness so much longer. 

But again ; the prolonged trifling with it tends, nataraUy 
and powerfully, to an effect directly the contrary of repent- 
ance, — ^naturally and powerfully, we say ; it does so by mtte 
habit, if there were nothing more. It does so, by establish- 
ing a heedless kind of notion (or rather a habit of feeling 
without thought), as if all the good we receive were just 
what belongs to our being and nature-^-only what it is 
proper for us to have, since we exist, — something due to 
our condition, rather than any direct bounty df God. It 
does so, by turning many of God's mercies, in succession, 
to a wrong use— -and every such instance, being a sin, puts 
ua further from him. — ^adda to the thickness of '' ike aepth 
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rating wall." It does so, by creating a delusive sense of 
impunity. It may do so, by introducing into the mind an 
express and even speculative undervaluation of the Divine 
mercies, admitted and cherished to do away the sense of 
guilt. It may at length do so (that is, harden the spirit), 
"by bringing upon it, from the infliction of God himself, a 
judicial insensibility. But, conceive the state of a soul 
hardened under " tJie goodness of God!" No longer even 
a perception of his mercies, as such, — a fixed impenetrable 
ingratitude, — an established, habitual repellency to all his 
attractions, a cessation, nearly, of regret for not being at 
peace with him ; — ^the man*s mind made up, as it were, just 
to seize and enjoy as much temporal good as GK)d will^er- 
-mit him (not give him) during the remainder of the brief 
space of life, and leave all that is to follow to be as it may. 

Above all things we should dread, and pray against, such 
a £fttal consequence of '^ the goodness qf Qvd," And if there 
be, in any, a consciousness of any degree of it, no words are 
strong enough to express the alarm and earnestness that 
should be felt. 

Consider, in conclusion, how happily the sentiment of 
" repenUmce]" from a sense of " the goodness qf God,''* 
mingles and harmonizes with all the noblest and most 
delightful sentiments of religion, — ^with gratitude, humility, 
holy reverence, and zeal, — and with the aspiration to a 
better life, where there shall be no more sin. 

Jme 19, 1828. 



LECTUEB XXXIV 

THE BEEVITT OP HUMAN LIFE CONTEASTED WITH THE 

peemaio:nc£ of objects in NATUEE. 

ECCLESIASTES L 4. 

^ One generation jpasseth away, and another generation 
Cometh : hut the earth abideth for ever^ 

This place of our abode, or rather our sojonm, this 
Earth, has many things tending to beguile us out of reflec- 
tion, to lull and sink us into unconcern. But, it has some 
things fitted to awaken us to thought and apprehension. 
This should, in all reason, be the effect of such circum- 
stances, and facts, as force on our attention the contragi 
between the duration of the earth itself and that of our abode 
on it; — a duration, in the one instance, coming down from 
a vast remoteness of antiquity, — and extending onward 
through unknown ages ;— in the other instance, a duration 
nearly imperceptible, in the whole view of the lapse of 
time; like that of a bubble floating down upon a great 
stream. We repeat ; things that serve to expose and verify 
the greatness of this contrast, ought to have an awakening 
effect. Especially when we consider, that there is no cir- 
cumstance belonging to our sojourn on earth so interesting 
as — that we must leave it. And most directly related to 
our leaving it, is our speed in passing through it. 

And there are many things to illustrate this comparison 
and force our thoughts upon it. History itself; — why is 
history, but because the generations of men are goneP 
We want to know Bomet^mx^ oi t\i%m, wid to converse with 
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them, as a former world of men. And history tells us of 
one generation, and of another, that has passed away, 
leaving not a living " rack behind." In a few hours of this 
retrospective contemplation, a whole age of the race is seen 
off the world ; followed by another, and another. We may 
look till we are quite weary of the long succession — 
confounded by the rapidity of endless change, and almost 
mortified to see the race thus continually reduced to vanity 
and dust. And yet here remains the very same world ; 
^^the earth dbideth for ever ^^^ and what it retains of them 
all is just, literally, so much mould as their dissolved bodies 
have yielded! a substance, however, which it contained 
before they existed. 

It is obviously suggested here, that we have another 
illustration of the text in places of interment, that have 
been such for ages. The earliest of the generations that 
have terminated their earthly existence, are gone beyond 
memory or tradition. Of a subsequent, but stiU early 
period, you find some two or three half-obliterated monu- 
mental inscriptions ; with them was contemporary a whole 
generation, — deposited there in their season, but totally 
forgotten and unknown. In greater number there are 
dates of a later generation, still far gone in the past. And 
so you come down at last to the recent grave and tomb. 

But the fields, the hills, the streams around are the same. 
The sun shines on the spot, — the shadows of the clouds 
pass, — 'the rains and snows fSill, — ^the grass and plants grow, 
— ^the same. And also Iwvng men, young and old, are seen, 
on a fine sabbath morning, walking about, or standing in 
social parties, — or leaning, in perfect unconcern perhaps, 
against the monumental stones, — just thus it was in the 
former ages. It is very striking to observe this last 
circumstance (especially in some rural burying ground) 
and to think that thesey (many of them probably th^ 
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descendants of those mouldering imder their feet,) that 
these are the ^^^enenUian" next to ^poEs awt^** The time 
approaches when they also will be gone ; and still the world 
of Nature will remain the same, not united with their 
doom, — ^not sympathetic with tiieir declining — ^their sick- 
ness — their growing old — ^their dying. 

But not only the abodes of the dead, — those of the liviti^ 
also may yield illustration of the contrast, those of them 
which were built in a former age; or, take them 
coUectiTely, in a village, town, or city ; as this dty. How 
many successions of the inhabitants, since it became a 
populous city! Would it be an extrayagant conjecture 
that seven or eight times as many persons have died in it, 
as are at this hour living in it? We are setting out of 
view, in the calculation, the circumstance that many of the 
houses have perished and been replaced by new ones. We 
take it in the mass, as if it were one great abode. Eut 
think, now, of the whole population having been so maay 
times changed ! It requires thought ; because the change, 
being gradual, is at no one time presented in its full 
magnitude* Were it in the nature of things, that there 
should be, at one grand sweep, the removal of so vast a 
number, repeated at the average period of an age of man, 
the event, and the succession of such events, would have an 
overwhelming awfulness. But what is in effect equal to 
this, takes place, and but feebly excites attention. But 
think, sometimes, when you traverse the city, how many 
entire generations have walked along some of those streets. 
Or look over it from one of the neighbouring eminences, 
and think of the difference between the scene of all its 
busy crowd, — and of that mightier multitude of which not 
one being now mingles with that crowd! But the hill is 
the same, the general landscape the same; "the earth 
abideth for ever /" 
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These are some of the more general, and broadlj obyious 
exemplifications of the fact noted in the text. We hope it 
will not be deemed faBciiul, if we should pursue the illus- 
tration through some more particular and ininute matters 
of observation. 

There may be manj things incidentally suggesting them- 
selves to reflecting minds, that wiU strongly enforce the 
consideration of the breritj of life, as contrasted with the 
permanence of the scene in which it is passed. Beflections 
of this character may occur under occasional and transient 
states of feeling, — excited at one time by objects that would 
not excite them at another. But we should think it must 
have happened to many, or to most men, to have this 
reflection excited at the view of some object or other, — 
** How much longer this has been — or shall be^— than I — 
or any now living man.'* 

This recently occurred to myself* very forcibly, in 
observing some projections of rock, at the basis of a pred 
pice by the sea, — alternately washed and left by the tide. 
These objects had been noticed in a former season, (perhaps 
without the reflection occurring, though so natural a one ;) 
their appearance was exactly the same-^and the thought 
suggested itself; — ''How many ages the ocean has fretted 
and foamed against these blocks— 'how many ages before 
any person now living was here to observe them. Here in 
this perpetual encounter with the mighty element, they 
have remained with Httle alteration — and nearly thus will 
remain for centuries to come ; — ^but where will the present 
spectator be ? In comparisoti with this, what a brevity of 
duration is that allotted to our mortal existence ! ** 

* On the shore at the Haven I caught a suhject ibr a lector^ which 
was one of the most out of the common track that I have made. — ** The 
brevity of life, as indicated and contrasted by the permanence of objects in 
Nature."— ilfr. Fuier to the Rev. Joaiah Hill, Nov. 1, 1823. 
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There are, as we said, occaswnal states of feeling, in which 
the reflection,, so suggested, comes with vivid impression. 
And it were well to cultivate that reflective habitude 
through which the mind should be susceptible of instructive 
and solemn suggestions and impressions from any and all 
objects. To a mind so habituated, the transiency of life, 
the ^^ passing away of tlie generations^^ will be forcibly sug- 
gested by the view of such things as mountains Q^ everlasting 
hills*^)y massive rocks, ancient trees, the never-tiring, never- 
ending action of the sea, and the solid structures of human 
labour. Well may such objects make an impression of 
contrast with man, when we find them in Scripture taken as 
emblems to represent the unchangeableness and eternity 
of God. 

And we may observe, it is the manifest intention of the 
Divine Spirit, as shown in the sacred writings, that we 
should be taught to find emblems, in the world we are 
placed in, to enforce solemn instructions. upon us. 

Thus, the character of permanence in objects we behold, 
may admonish us of the brevity of our mortal life. The 
reflections arising to impress this admonition may be in 
various forms. For instance, — ^while we are beholding an 
object which has had a long duration, the reflection may be, 
— " How many have beheld it who are not now in the 
world !" In some cases, the thought wiU carry us up to a 
remote antiquity, when barbarous tribes inhabited or 
wandered about the place; and down through all the 
changes of the people in a long series of ages. *^ Here they 
have stood, or walked, — solitary individuals, or associates. 
Their eyes have fixed on that object — with attention — 
without attention— with words of remark upon it. What 
various countenances have faced it! these countenances 
when in the bloom and sparkle of youth ; and again when 
f&ded and withered in age. And a still successive and 
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renewed race have been here, and beheld this object, while 
the preceding generations disappeared and were forgotten. 
They might go, — it departed not. It remained obvious to 
each following tribe of dwellers or visitants; and with a 
Jbard, unchanged aspect of entire independence and indif- 
ference as to all. What an assemblage ! what a spectacle ! 
if there could be a visionary recall and exhibition of them 
all ! And now, at last, we tread this same ground, and fix 
our eyes on this same object, on which millions of looks 
have been fixed ; we, too, shall disappear, — and U will still 
be there !" 

The reflection may include the ideas of all the various 
personal qualities — states of mind and character, — ^and 
condition altogether, of this unknown long succession. 
" Depravity has been here, in how many forms ! Misery, 
of how many kinds and degrees ! Visions of anticipation — 
deeply pondered schemes — ^fluctbations of hope and feao — 
thoughtlessness and consideration — ^practical atheism and 
devout sentiment ! All this has passed away — and here is 
the object still, to which all this was^ once, present !" 

And then to think, there is yet to come more of all this, 
to he present to it — ^after we shall see it no more. What a 
train of sinners yet, but also, we trust, of saints, are to 
reside, or pass and repass, within sight of that pile of rocks, 
— that mound of earth, raised perhaps by the Bomans or 
the Britons, — or that ancient massive tower. For these^ as 
settled features of the earth, will " abide " while " one gene- 
ration passeth away and another eometh^'* 

In a solitary and contemplative state of the mind, the 
permanent objects give the impression as if they rejected and 
scorned aU connexion with our transitory existence — as ii 
we were accounted but as shadows passing over them, — as 
if they stood there but to tell us what a ihort day is allotted 
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to US on earth,-— to proclaim the traxuiitoriness of man, — ^to 
frown upon our thoughtless feeling and self-gratulation, 
as if there were to be great length in life — ^and on the 
presumption of our calculationB and sdiemes. (And, in- 
deed, how just and pointed a reproadi on a creature of 
flesh and blood, standing perhf^s on some great ro^ and 
joyously anticipating a great length of life ! Let him look 
at what he stands on !) 'Tia as if they stood there the 
monuments, of many past generations, and were appointed 
to be also our8,-»^as if appointed to witness the whole lapse 
of time, and would take no account of so diminutiye a space 
of it as ours, — as if they had nothing to do with the present 
and passing generation of men. They strike the thoughtful 
beholder with a character of gloomy and sublime dissociation 
and estrangement from him. 

It is true, that the altering effect of time is visible on 
many of the objects thus contrasted with us by their per- 
manence. But, the extreme slowness of that alteration 
serves to display agam that, contrast, and to enforce the 
instruction. Por example, the gradual decay of some 
mighiy ancient structure,«-or of some magnificent cedar 
or oak, — ^the working away of the very rocks on the sea- 
coast, — ^the work of ages is seen even in the smoothing and 
rounding of the pebbles, there, or in the channel of a stream. 
The change, the decay, in many of these cases, is such, 
that there is no human witness of the alteration, that is, 
of the rocess. The effect has been wrought, but so slowly 
and imperceptibly, that uo man can say that he has seen its 
progress. The man that has looked on the objects in his 
childhood, can hardly, in his most advanced age, say that 
he perceives any difference. But then let him turn and 
look at his fellow mortals, such of them as remain alive ! 
He can recall the image of the childhood of even the oldest 
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of them, fie has seen them through the progress of the 
change ; and a &r greater number he has seen out to the 
last change. 

And then, let him observe himself I While the sea- 
beaten rock, or the massiye tower, or eyen the grei^ oak, 
presents to him the same aspect as wh^i he was a youth or 
a child, what is the case wil^ him ? How could A^, by his 
appearance, be known for the same ? And how does he 
know himself to be the same ? Is it by his withered 
countenance — hiB infirmities — his pains — his laborious 
walking — ^his extinguished spirits — his prospects vanished ? 

But we may take the impressive instruction without 
bringing the whole length of life thus into the contrast. 
It may have happened to us to fix our attentive look on some 
such permanent objects, and after a moderate interval — a 
few years — ^to come to behold them again. They are seen 
just the same ; but even within that space, we may have 
experienced a very great change. Our condition in life, — our 
health, — ^the state of our social relations, may have become 
in the meantime very different ; projects ended, — ^prospects 
surrendered, — we are quite in another stage of life. "We 
may look at the object, and say, — " So and so, I was design- 
ing or expecting, when I saw this last (and this great tree, 
or ancient arch) — then I possessed — now I have lost — " 
How happy if we can say, — " Then I was all for this transi- 
tory state, — ^now I am earnestly occupied for another!** 

At any rate, whatever may have been the particular 
course of experience, it would betray a thoughtless spirit, 
if some striking refiections should not be excited. The 
man should at least be reminded, " So much of my life has 
irrevocably passed away since, and while the space has 
made no perceptible difference to this object which I be- 
hold again, it has made a most important one to me» A 
few more such spaces at the most (which will still make no 
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difference to it,) will finish my mortal term — ^perhaps one 
such, — ^perhaps much less." And, possibly, in the former 
instance, he viewed it with some to whom the subsequent 
space of time has made all the difference of life and death ! 
It is here still, and just as it then was, — where are they ? 

The great general instruction from all this is, — ^how little 
hold — how little absolute occupancy we have of this world. 
When all the scene is evidently fixed to remain^ we are 
under the compulsion to go. We have nothing to do 
with it, but as passing from it. The generation '^ comet^^ 
but to ^^jpass atoay,^* seeing another following it closely 
under the same destination. Men may strive to cling — ^to 
seize a firm possession — to make good their establishment 
— ^resolve and vow that the world shall be theirs. But it 
disowns them, — stands aloof; — it will stay, but they must 
go. It seems to declare to them, that it is no more for 
them, than it has been for the countless preceding genera- 
tions ; those, in their time, wished to appropriate it, but 
what is become of them ? It warns us that it was designed 
for us, but just as much as it was for all those departed 
tribes ; and we may consider what they have of it now. It 
signifies to us, that equally to all it will yield one matter of 
permanence — ^just one, and no more, and that is, — ^a grave. 
If that enduring possession of the earth wiU content us, 
that is secure. In all other senses of possession it will 
eject us. Men, in their earnest adhesion to it, may raise 
mighty works of enduring stability — ^towers, palaces, strongly 
built houses, as if they absolutely would connect themselves 
with the world's own prolonged duration. Well; they 
may do so ; and the eaji;h will retain these, but will expel 
them. They may construct what they please that shall 
stay ; it is their own absence that will be enforced. It is 
their concern whether they can beguile themselves to fancy, 
that in the permanence of such proud representatives of 
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themselves, they can actually hold, when gone, any real and 
gratifying possession of the earth. 

But should not the final lesson be, that the only essential 
good that can be gained from the world, is that which can 
be carried away from it? Alas! that mere sojourners — 
beings of transition— traveUers rapidly passing away, should 
be mainly intent on obtaining that which they must leave, 
— doom themselves to depart in utter deprivation — ^when 
their inquisitive glance over the scene should bo after any 
good that may go with them, — something that is not fixed in 
the soil, the rocks, or the walls. 

Let us look on the earth in the spirit of this inquiry, 
" "What has the bounteous Creator placed here ? — what has 
the glorious Redeemer left here, that I may by his grace, 
seize and take with me, and find it invaluable in another 
world?" It will then be delightful to look back, with the 
reflection, " I could |iot stay on that earth. I saw but a 
little while its enduring objects, — its grand solidities, — I 
saw them but to be admonished that I should remove. I 
have left them maintaining their unchanging aspects; but 
in my passage I descried, by the aid of the Divine Spirit, 
something better than all that they signified to me was no 
possession for me — I seized the pearl of great price, and 
have brought it away." 

September 26, 1823. 
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LBCTUEB XXXV 

THE ITBCESSITY AND BIGHT METHOD OF SELr-EXAKINATIOir. 

2 Cob. xiii. 5. 

" Examine yourselves, whether ye he in the faith ; jfrove your 
otvn selves. Snow ye not your own selves, how that Jesus 
Christ is in you, except ye he reprobates f" 

When the necessity and value of knowledge are thought 
of, it is readily admitted that ««Z;^knowledge is about the 
most necessary of all. IVom of old, it has been accounted 
a precept of the highest wisdom, " Kjtow thtsblf." 

Might we not, then, wonder a little, that there should ^ot 
be more of this knowledge among men, and more assiduity 
to acquire it ? That attention should be so much arcrted 
from this concern ? For I suppose our general belief is, — 
that there is but little. Is not this the notion? In a 
numerous assembly, or in the crowd of a city, it is pre- 
sumed, by any one that happens to think of it, that very 
few, among the numbers, around him have a deep, compre- 
hensive, weU-rectified, steady, estimate of themselves, — a 
true insight. The presumption, or surmise, is understood 
to go even as far as this ; namely, that suppose any number 
of persons, acquainted with one another, — ^the judgments 
they form of one another would, in the whole account, be 
nearer the truth than those which they entertain of their 
own selves, notwithstandrag the great advantage men have 
for knowing themselves better than others can. 

But, if the case be so, how comes it to be so ? Can it 
be, that they do not think it worth while to apply a serious 
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attention to so near and interesting an object? or, that 
ihej have arbitrarj and nnsound rules in making the 
judgment? or, that no rules, nor force of understanding, 
can preserve their rectitude in the presence of self-love, as 
if thej softened, meked, and lost their edge, in making 
their way through that warm, investing, protective passion? 
Or, again, there may be a reluctance to making a rigorous 
scrutiny firom fear, and thus men remain in ignorance. 
There may be some apprehension of finding the state of 
the case less satisfactory than the man is allowing himself 
to assume it. This may se^n like expressing an incon- 
sistencv — ^that a man will not know what he does know. 
Butilt is too real and common a case ; intimations of some- 
thing not right are unwillingly perceived ; ^prehension of 
what there may be beneath is felt ; a man would rather not 
be enire of the whole truth; would wilfully hope for the 
best, and so pass off from the doubtful subject, a&aid to go 
too far inward. 

But here is a most remarkable and strange spectacle! 
A soul afraid of itself! — ^a&aid of being deeply intimate 
with itself; of knowing itself; of seeing itself. It is easily 
apprehended how a human spirit might be a&aid of another 
being,-— of another spirit in a human body; apprehensive 
in being near it, — ^within reach of its disposition, qualities, 
and action, — afraid to see and meet the corporeal person it 
is in ; alarmed at what there may be, or is suspected to be, 
in that spirit; shrink from approach, cominunication, or 
any lure to confidence. "I have a perception of evil 
omen ; a silent warning of danger ; there is possible ruin to 
me in that spirit." 

It is easy to apprehend that a human soul might be 
afraid of a disembodied spirit, evincing its presence by voice 
or appearance ; if it seemed to attend a man in his solitary 
widk, or to be a temporary visitant in his apartment. It 

B B 2 
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would be an awful companionsliip I — ^the revealed proxiinitj 
of the other world; dark mystery personified — a being 
presented as if in an equivocal conjunction of life and death; 
with powers unknown, — ^and which the mortal can meet 
with no similar powers ! All this, on the supposition that 
it were a departed human spirit. More than this, if it 
were deemed a spirit of mightier order. 

Such fear, of other beings, would seem natural enough. 
But think of a human soul in dread of itself ! having had 
some glimpses of itself, a&aid to meet its o^n full visage— 
a&aid to stay with itself, alone, still, and attentive — a£raid 
of intimate communication, lest the soul should speak out 
from its inmost recesses ! All the while, what it is a&£d of 
is its own very self, from which it is every where and for 
ever inseparable! A man uneasy and apprehensive in a 
local situation, or in the presence of other men, may think 
of escape; but in his own soul! there he is, and is to 
be perpetually. Then what a predicament, when a man, 
directly and immediately as being in himseli^ feels the 
apprehension of evil and danger ! — ^feels in the presence of 
something he dreads to abide with, and would fly &om; 
would be glad to separate by a partition — or veil. So that, 
bo where he may, with other persons or alone, he has still 
the inevitable presence, with him and in him, of something 
which he cannot be at ease in trusting himself with. 

We were led into this kind of digression by observing, that 
one cause of the deficiency of self-knowledge is a fear of 
liaving the full truth disclosed. But now think a moment 
of the absurd and pernicious operation of such fear. To 
fear that there may be, or is, something incompatible with 
safety, and therefore decline ascertaining it ! To fear that 
the suspected evil may reach further and deeper than the 
signs distinctly betray, — ^therefore be careful to keep the 
alarm less than the evil may be ! To fear the suspected 
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evil in reference to its ultimate effects and consequences ; 
and, rather to venture those consequences than firmly look 
to see whether we are approaching them! Not to be 
willing to see how near is the precipice! In short, to 
resign and abandon ourselves to be all that we fear, — ^rather 
than encounter the self-manifestation and the discipline 
necessary for a happy change ! 

But let us still enforce the necessity of self-examination. 
Let us consider (it is a grave consideration, though it may 
sound insignificantly in terms), that every one actually 
stands placed against a standard imseen, but real — ^that by 
which God judges, — and marks the spiritual state of every 
one*— the eternal law — ^the rule of Christian character. 
Every one stands in some certain, precise, discriminated, 
relation to this grand rule of judgment. That is his true 
and exact condition. Think of all our assembly thus placed, 
ascertained, and judged ! K the fact could be an object of 
sight ! or signified by some parallel manifestation to sight ! 
If it were so, — ^whatever inquisitiveness each might feel 
respecting the rest, surely his own marked state would be 
the chief object of his eager attention. "Well, but should it 
be less so when he considers and knows it is so discrimi- 
nated, marked, signed, — ^in the sight of God ? — that there 
is the standard, — ^and some certain degree upon it is his 
degree? Is there any thing in the world so important 
for him to know; not with the infallible precision which 
belongs to the judgment of God alone, but with a substan- 
tial conformity to truth ? There is a manifestation of the 
divine rule — and there is himself to bring, with all his 
consciousness, into comparison with it. And the state he is 
in, by the decision of that rule, is the state of his relations 
with all that is the most solemn, in heaven and earth, in 
time and eternity. Therefore, " know your own selves." 

Let us briefly notice the objects of self-examination. We 
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might ask a man, " What are jou most concerned to know 
of yourself ? Is it your leading point to ascertain some- 
thing in which you hope for a gratification of your yanity or 
pride ? the measure of your talent ? your qualifications to 
shine ? your merits as contrasted with the unworthiness, 
or even the excellence, of other men? your ability and 
claims to maintain competition with them ? " Instead of 
this, we would advise — Examine in that as to which you 
^e naturally the least inclined to examine yourselves : — tiiat 
respecting which you are the most afraid to examine ; — ^that 
which you find self-love constantly endeavouring to draw a 
veil over ; — that which, whenever you do turn the inspection 
that- way, — begins to throw reproach and numiliation ; — ^that 
which you most feel you need to know when you approach 
the throne of God; — ^that, any uncertainty about which 
awakens the most solicitude and apprehension whenev^ 
you think of death ; — that, which forces itself on your 
attention when you think what the inhabitants of heaven 
must be. 

The earnest force of this examination should fix on the 
points named by the apostle-— *' whether ye be in the faitib." 
— ^whether ''Jesus Christ be in you." He was, indeed, 
aiming at a particular point in these questions; namely, 
Had they not proof of his being a true apostle of Christ ; 
and his having brought to them the real religion of 
Christ; had they not proof in their own personal 
Christianity? But his appeal equally enforced the 
question, whether they had a personal experience of 
Christianity. Let, then, the self-examiner's earnest 
inquisition be directed to this great point — ^''whether" he 
*' be in the faith ;" whether he is decidedly more than a cold 
assenting believer in the Christian doctrines. Thai a man 
may be, and yet at the same time be in — ^may be vitally and 
actively in — ^a spirit opposite to all these heavenly tmdis. 
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But — in the faith ? so in it as to be powerfully withdrawn 
and withheld from the spirit and dominion of the world ? — 
encircled — separated — ^guarded? So in it — as to have a 
habitual prevailing order of views, feelings, motives, 
preferences, purposes, created and animated by it ? So in 
it, as to be in a cordial and zealous league with its faithful 
adherents ? 

The other form of expression for the same thing is, 
" that Jesus Christ is in you." • He may be in the thoughts 
as a commanding object of contemplation, the question 
for examination will be, — ^Is he so? He may be in the 
affections — ^the object of love, and of awful reverence. Is 
he so? He may be in the conscience, as an authority. 
He may be in the soul, in the sense that somewhat of his 
likeness, his image, is impressed upon it. He may, in 
short, be established in the soul — ^in theory, in vital 
interest, in exclusive reliance, and in hope — as its sole, and 
all-sufficient, and almighty Eedeemer. Thus he shall be in 
the soul as an indwelling presence, without which it were 
lifeless and hopeless; by which, it is alive to Gk)d, and 
looks forward to eternal felicity. Now, whether this he, in 
some good measure the case, is matter, pre-eminently, for 
self-examination. In all such important points, let men 
beware of assuming, without the process of " proving." 

"We might think of a few observations in aid of a correct 
and salutary performance of this duty. 

It should be superfluous to name the necessity of a dis- 
tinct, strong, steady, apprehension of the pure standard 
fixed by the divine authority. But how little this is recog- 
nized among the multitude amenable to it ! 'Tis as if the 
tables written on Sinai had been subjected to be passed 
through the camp, for the people to revise, interpolate, 
erase, or wholly substitute it, at their pleasure. Never 
Jesuit's commentary on the Bible falsified it more, than the 
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world's system of principles perverts or supplants that of 
the Almighty. This operation began even in Eden, through 
^ the wisdom that is &om beneath/' and has continued ever 
since. 

Not would we dwell on, as another thing, the necessity 
of a habit of reflection. We fear we may have reiterated 
this topic to the weariness of our hearers. But in truth 
there does seem to be a great defect in this point, even in 
the religious community. Is it not too evident, that 
people's attention and thought mainly go outward? inso- 
much that retiring inward would be like retreating into a 
narrow, dark, desolate, comfortless apartment of a house, or 
into a prison or a cavern. (Eemark on the effect of the 
public activities and assemblies concerning religion.) But 
there can be no effective self-examination without a resolute 
and often repeated effort to retire inward, and stay awhile, 
and pointedly inspect what is there. 

And here occurs one plain instruction to our purpose, 
namely, that the self-examination should not expend its 
chief exercise on the mere external conduct; for if that 
alone, in its simple gross sense, were to be taken accounib 
of, a well regulated formalist or Pharisee, nay possibly a 
hypocrite, might go off with considerable self-complacency. 
However bad the state of the world is in practical morality, 
it is unquestionable that, if we could for a moment suppose 
the Sovereign Judge to pronounce, separately and exclu- 
sively, on the external moral state collectively, and on the 
internal state, — the latter sentence would be far, very far, 
the graver and the darker. And you have no doubt that 
there are persons innumerable who, if they might be allowed 
to separate and choose, would instantly and eagerly prefer 
standing their award on the ground of their external con- 
duct, to that of their internal state ; (supposing them to see 
that state in its true light.) And you can imagine that 
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often a man has been frightened out of his soul to take 
refuge in the apparently better quality of his conduct. Any 
impulse the examiner feels to do so, should warn him to 
stay awhile longer there — ^in the interior. It is especially 
there that the great substance lies of what is wrong, or 
right, as towards Gtod. All this, however, does not mean 
that the external itself can be essentially right (though 
formally and technically so) any further than the state of 
the mind is right. 

In connection with this, we may observe, — ^that self-ex- 
amination should be exercised on a principle of indepen- 
dence, in a considerable degree, on the opinions, the esti- 
toates, of others. It is true, that good use may be made of 
those opinions, whether favourable or hostile — (and we do 
not forget having observed, that others' opinions of us may 
sometimes be more just than our own.) But consider, 
nevertheless, how those opinions may have a wrong effect, 
— in two ways. Pirst, suppose they are partial and favour- 
able, to a highly flattering degree. And what then ? The 
testimonies of partiality and approbation, — ^the praise, the 
flattery, — ^perhaps the admiration, — ^will not the man be 
mightily inclined to take all this for just, even to the utmost 
point ? Will his self-love sound a less musical strain in his 
ear ? K even he had doubted before, to assume so much in 
his own favour, will he not confidently assume it now? 
TTiH faults will shrivel, his excellencies will expand, to the 
dimensions of so flattering an estimate. He will willingly 
forget to consider, how much of circumstance or fancy, there 
may be in this partiality ; and how much there is in him 
that the partial judges cannot know. But secondly, sup- 
pose the contrary case — ^unfavourable opinion, — suspicion, 
— censure, — depreciation, — ^What then? Glen, an excite- 
ment of all the defensive feelings ! Then, all these censures 
are from ignorance, perverseness, or perhaps even from 
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jealousy and envy ! He cherishes the more his beloved self, 
thus suffering injustice ; with an extenuation of what cannot 
be altogether denied, and a forced magnifying of supposed 
worthier characteristics. There is, therefore, a necessity 
for cool, deliberate independence of judgment. And this 
will be promoted by a solemn sense of standing before the 
judgment of God, — ^the grand requisite in all self-examina- 
tion. What does that all-seardiing, infallible Intelligence 
see and detect? — In that presence, repute, pretensions, 
semblances, presumptions, excuses, dear away. There, the 
self-examiner — ^if he will stay there long enough, in serious- 
ness and simplicity — ^is reduced to the very truth. And 
that this is the case, is one cause of the too prevailing 
reluctance to frequent that presence. This reluctance must 
be overcome ; that is, at least, practically so. And amidst 
all his slighter judgments of himself, or others' opinions ot 
him, he should still be remembering and saying, '^ I have to 
take mysel%ander another inspection," and should often 
do so. 

It is very obvious to add (and has oflben been noted), that 
the self-examiner should avail himself of the circumstances, 
incidents, occasions, and seasons, which may aid to reveal 
him to himself. These things throw transient lights on his 
internal principles ; they come upon his soul by a kind of 
surprise, and take it unprepared with its undefensive fal- 
lacies. His mind comes out simply and unawares, for a 
moment. Let him observe how he is affected, for instance, 
by some sudden cause of fear ; — ^by some seizure of bodily 
distemper ; — ^by some instance of death near hipi ; — ^by some 
flagrant display of irreligion ; — ^by some signal fall and dis- 
grace in a professor of religion; — by some one's acknow- 
ledging, with grief and terror (perhaps in a last illness), 
that he had been but deceiving himself with a vain form of 
religion. At the occurrence of such things, the soul will 
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sometimes give a sudden, inToluntary intimation of its 
state. Such emotions should be recorded and remembered, 
as well as observed. And such hints and signs should be 
followed up, — should lead to investigation. 

It is a proper admonition, that slight symptoms (what 
may seem so) should not be disregarded. Saj, '' How 
^lappens that ? what may it indicate ?" In medical science, 
what seem slight symptoms are sometimes regarded as of 
great significance; the skilful judge is struck by their 
recurrence as indications of something serious, and as 
deciding what it is. 

But observe also, that the self-examiner should take a 
comprehensive account, combining the many matters of 
indication and proof. !For, if he shall content himself with 
selecting only some particular points, his self-partiality will 
almost be certain to choose those which seem the most 
favourable; and he may be betrayed to make these the 
interpreters of all the rest, (or the substitutes.) 

And let him especially beware of making some mere doo- 
trinal point the great test and assurance, in self-d^noe 
under the absence of immediate experimental and practical 
evidence. (Conversation between Cromwell and Dr. Good- 
win.) 

In concluding, it should be strongly enforced, that doubt, 
that uncertainty, ought to be a powerful incentive to self- 
examination. !For surely, the chief questions in .the concern 
cannot be decided too soon. Indeed, to be content to 
remain in doubt would itself be one of the most ominous 
signs. If the true state of the case be unhappy and unsafe, 
it should be distinctly seen, that the soul may be instantly 
in action. If the state be, on the whole, such as the 
Supreme Judge approves, and safe for time and eternity, — 
who would not, in this evil world, desire to possess the joy 
of knowing it to be so p 

Octoh&r ^thy 1823. 
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LECTUEE XXXVI. 

the thouahts and wats of god coktsasted 
with those of mak. 

Isaiah 1y. 8, 9. 

<< My thoughts are not yowr thoiights, neither are your ways 
my waySf saith the Lord. JFor as the heavens are higher 
than the earthy so are my ways higher than yottr ways, a/nd 
my thoughts than your thoughts^ 

liiSE many of our former texts and aubjects, the present one 
has been suggested by circumstances of the times. About 
half a year since, the situation and prospects of things in 
one part of Europe connected great interest with the idea 
of the Divine plan and prediction of ^* overttimiftg^' the 
state of the world (Lectuee xxix.) A prospect of mighty 
transactions and changes appeared to be opening ; and not 
without considerable omens of such results, as might clear 
the way for important advantages to the condition of the 
world. Some of us were perhaps considerably sanguine (in 
spite of former sad disappointments;) some much more 
doubtful ; but probably none expected the course of events 
to proceed and to terminate (if we can say terminate) in 
the manner that it has done. " Terminated," indeed, we 
cannot say, if we speak in the terms of a comprehensive, 
extended view of the connexion and progress of human 
affairs. But, one series, — one act of the drama — ^has 
closed, in a way most deeply mortifying. There is one 
more gigantic and successful stride made by a monster in 
which all the powers of evil appear to have combined their 
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strength and malignity ; — a system, with its whole will and 
immense means, resolved to crush and blast reason, and 
rights, and freedom; — and religion too, regarded in any 
other character than as an instituted, political, and local 
superstition. And it seems as if the chief part of mankind 
really acknowledged this system for their divinity; and 
regarded themselves as niade for rendering homage in the 
debasement and prostration of body and soul, under, des- 
potism and religious imposture. K such a condition of 
things may be supposed to be gratifying to man's worst 
enemies, to even the Powers of Darkness themselves, — ^it 
must needs be very grievous to the friends of human happi- 
ness and improvement. 

But then, all this being so, what do we think of next ? 
Have we begun to doubt whether there be a Supreme 
Governor over the universe, almighty, all-wise, and 
righteous P Or can we suspect that the exercise of those 
attributes is withdrawn or suspended, for one moment, from 
even that very state of things which we wonder at, and 
deplore P A Christian should question himself, sometimes, 
whether the sentiment he indulges may not approach, or 
partake of, such scepticism and impiety. No, we say ; we 
give place to no such impiety ; we believe that, in the exer- 
cise of all these attributes. He observes and interferes with, 
every instant, the facts and events which we are looking 
upon; that he has his ^^thoughU^^ concerning them; and 
his ^^ways^^ are according to those ^HJioughUP His 
" wayBy'* to a certain extent, show what are his " thoughts ?^^ 
Then, how true the text, "J/y thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord^ 

We may easily recollect some of the exemplifications. 
Por instance; in respect to events which we greatly desire, 
as plainly indispensable to a better state of the world, our 
thought is very apt to be this, — " Just now is the proper 
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time ;** there is a peculiar necessity for it just at this precise 
jnncture ; at tiiis moment is a most favourable opportunity; 
it is now a crisis in human affairs, in which just such an event 
is wanted, to turn things the right way ; on its taking place 
a thousand important matters depend ; if it be not effected 
now, there will be a mighty augmentation of the diJQiculties; 
new and ahnost insuperable obstacles will come in the way ; 
and what an immensity of labour and all kinds of cost \dll 
be thrown away! And, besides, are there not variouo 
causes, combining to bring it to effect ? If it fail now, we 
may despair. But surely it must be in the decrees of 
Heaven that so indispensable a thing shall not fisdl ! Well ; 
the time and the course of events go on, and in the event, 
prove that the Supreme Intelligence judged quite otherwise 
than we! "Were his ^^thougkts^^ right or not? He has 
shown us, that whatever might depend on such an event 
taking place, that, which He had in his intention and decree 
did not depend upon it. He had in his '' thotiffhts" some- 
thing for the sake of which he could calmly pass by, and 
lose, our imagined opportune juncture, otir momentous 
crisis, — ^he could disregard "the indispensable necessity,'* 
so imperative as it appeared in our " thoughts,^* 

Our " thmghtB^^ again, are apt to be very confident in 
interpreting signs. It is tempting and interesting, beyond 
almost all things, to be looking into futurity. And we may 
think that we see very clearly the indications of what 
will and must come to pass. First, we are willing, on most 
partial grounds, to assume the event which we wish ; then, 
the signs of the times ; what can this portend, and that, 
but the event we wish? equivocal signs become determi- 
nate ; slight ones strong ; such as, in truth, but intimate a 
remote probability become presages of a speedy event. 
Any new circumstances, such as are not recorded, with 
their appropriate and veln&ed eonse<\aences, in history or 
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experience, are eagerly seized as indications. The train of 
preceding eyents, what should or can that be for or lead to ? 
Or a turn and direction in the dispositions of men or their 
opinions ? There is, too, the interpretation of prophecy, — 
determinately to precise periods and eyents. Surely we do 
not wish to depreciate this study. But only consider how 
the progress of time has disposed of many confident inter- 
pretations of grave and learned men ! (" My thoughts are 
not your thmghts,^^) How many signs (so believed) have 
dispersed and passed away like clouds ! how many that rose 
fidr and brilliant on the horizon, have proved but the por- 
tents of tempest and devastation. God had his " thoughts" 
all the while. And, doubtless, these very signs, which we 
were so interpreting, had in them or inscribed upon them, 
the significance which, if we had possessed the high wisdom 
to discern, would have foreshown to us the contrary events 
to those we were anticipating. And sometimes, when the 
time and events are past, we can see that we might have 
seen different indications firom those we fancied we read ; 
we can see where and how we overlooked or mistook them. 
Again ; our thoughts, fixing with desire and expectation 
on particular events, exaggerate the good that is to result, 
supposing those events to take place. It may be the good 
that should follow, that seems the reasonable and appro- 
priate result. But, we are apt to leave out of view the 
counteracting causes. We calculate as if Man were far 
better, or more disposed to improvement, than he is. Let 
a desired event take place ; it may be quite undeniable that 
the consistent result, full, pure, and uncounteracted, would 
be immense good. But then, to firustrate it, there rises up 
the whole force of human depra^'ity ; all that is adverse in 
the sensual, worldly, and irreligious spirit, — the corrupt 
self-interest of a midtitude of men ; — ignorance, prejudice, 
and inveterate custom, — ^whatever direct nower is in the 
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hands of the wicked. The desirable thing is accomplished; 
a noble fact in itself. A fine ship is built, and launched, 
and fitted out ; goes to sea upon an ambitious or golden 
adventure; but is thrown by winds and currents, or a 
pilot's ignorance or perverseness, on a dangerous tract of 
rocks, or sands, or on a fatal coast ; or is tossed by storms, 
for weeks and months, and returns shattered almost to a 
wreck ; or assailed by pirates, and taken. A revolution is 
effected in the south-west of Europe ; an auspicious event, 
leading to political and ultimately to religious liberty; 
slavery is broken up; — ^the inquisition abolished; — some 
operations, ominous, distantly, of a decline and fall of a 
hateful and deadly establishment of superstition. Noble 
achievement! delightful prospect ! and what next? 
(Briefly recount the reversal.) Our " tJumgJits^^ contem- 
plated pleasing visions of anticipation; but the Divine 
Intelligence saw what was in man. 

Again; our ^HhywghU^'' while we survey the course of 
human affairs, will sometimes advert, directly, to the con- 
duct of the Great Q-ovemor ; — inquisitively advert, — and 
sometimes almost presume to do it judicially. "We wonder 
and say, Why does he act so ? why not thus ? Especially ; 
— ^why does he not interpose with a direct, and as it were 
immediate, act of his almighty power; but seem thus to 
leave things to a long, slow struggle of conflicting causes ? 
Why not, for example, strike a tyrant with sudden and 
frightful death, — ^hke Herod ? When an army is sent on 
a wicked enterprise, why might not He send, the second time, 
that messenger of the night that came down on the camp 
of Sennacherib ? He could, by some signal and irresistible 
demonstration, expose and explode a dreadful delusion and 
imposture (Popish, Mahomedan, or any other) — why should 
He not? Why not, in some great and critical juncture, 
/Swaj and determine, by a direct influence, the minds of 
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those on whose determinations so much of the welfare or 
misery of nations appears to depend ? Why, in any great 
interest, are not the most expeditious methods adopted, and 
the most efficient means? Why does He, in many an 
instance, permit it to happen, that, when there seems to 
be a happy concurrence of many causes, agents, and efforts, 
in favour of some most important effect, one untoward 
incident should fall in to frustrate them all ? 

But, in this temper of the thoughts, there is no end of 
the questionings that will arise ; and, without a reverential 
restraint, such thoughts wiU soon border on impiety. Eor, 
consider, what meaning our thoughts of this kind will be 
found to include, if examined. In the first degree it is 
this, — " I would have disposed of these things very dif- 
ferently, had it been possible for them to have been in mt^ 
power." In the next degree, the sentiment grows to be 
this, namely, — " It would have been much better if He 
had ordered them as he has not." The mind dwells fondly 
on the idea how the course of events might have been, to 
the extent of sometliing like a tacit reproach of his having 
disposed them otherwise. But to express such a sentiment 
("He ought to have proceeded differently" — "He has 
ordered things wrong"), would be justly esteemed a horrid 
impiety. One has heard instances recited of such expres- 
sions, and involuntarily has listened to hear, in the sequel, of 
some signal judgment befalling the blasphemer. But, let 
a solemn caution be maintained that no " thought " be 
indulged which wants but the mere expression to be such 
an example ! 

We may note, at the same time, in the way of caution, one 
mode of avoiding this impiety, namely, the indemnifying 
ourselves for not daring a reproach to Q-od, by a sentiment 
of aggravated vengeance against men. For example ; we 
see a people that might maintain the glorious privilege of 

TOL. I. CO 
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freedom, and enter on a grand career of improvement, 
preferring to sink down to the degradation of the vilest 
slavery. The thoughts, directed to this spectacle, will 
advert at times to the Supreme Disposer, as concerned in 
such a case, with an emotion that would grow, if not over- 
awed, into a murmuring against him ; but is repressed hj 
the sense of his awful majesty ; then, it goes out in a 
sentiment of intense indignation against men. And in 
truth, simple justice warrants and dictates terms of most 
emphatical condemnation. But still, there may be aa 
absolute virulence, such as to exclude all mixture of bene- 
volence. There may be a spirit essentially revengeftd, 
which would delight and exult to wreak itself in plagues. 
Even the miserable herd of willing slaves may be the object 
of such a resentment as would wish them an aggravated 
weight of their chains, and the extremest bitterness of their 
cup. Too little allowance may be made for utter ignorance, 
and the debasing effect of inveterate superstition. It is 
not piety, nor justice, to save our allegiance to Gtod at the 
expense of man. 

One more thing to remark on our " thoughtSy^ considered 
as relative to His ^^thoughts^^ may be, our thinking, — 
" "Why should he not reveal and explain to us more of his 
" thoughts ? " We have an idea, — a presumption, that, 
notwithstanding the infinite disparity of intelligence, we 
yet are capable of comprehending much more than we do, 
of his own view of things, if he would explain to us ; — ^what 
would be a grand addition to the illumination of our minds, 
the enlargement of our " thoughts,^* though but little to be 
imparted of his. And we think, " Should we not then be 
more devout, as well as more wise ? Should we not be 
more acquiescent, — more resigned, more approving, — ^more 
Tkopefiilly active, — and far more happy ? Should we not 
contemplate his attributes, and his procedure by a better 
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light, and render him a more rational adoration P" Now, 
to this, it is one proper answer, — that He has a right to 
require of ns absolute faith, and that we should '' live hy 
faithy* in the wisdom and righteousness of his government 
of the world. But, at the same time, it may be true, that 
the human faculties are capable, even in the confined con- 
dition of this mortal existence, of receiving what would be 
a mighty addition to our information, according to our pro- 
portion. And the truth may also be, that the withholding 
of such knowledge — such enlarged explanation, — is one of 
the positive evils inflicted on our fallen, sinful state ; by the 
same law as the infliction of pain, diseade, and death. ISuch 
a denial of possible illumination is an infliction specially 
appropriate to the nature of the transgression which caused, 
or constituted, the Fall, which was, in principle, an unhal- 
lowed reach at knowledge. It was, then, as an infliction, 
peculiarly likely to form one particular in the vindictive 
doom on the whole race. And so, the fact of our " thoughU " 
not receiving more of the light and elevation of His 
" thoughta^"* is not to be regarded as a circumstance in- 
evitable to the narrowness of our capacity, but as a part of 
our punishment and misery as a sinful race. 

But stiU, after all, the ^and thing is, the immeasurable, 
the infinite disparity between the Divine Mind and that of 
such a creature as man. For humiliation and instruction, 
let us sometimes dwell a while on the thought of this stupen- 
dous contrast. An infinite Spirit,— compared with us ! But 
the very idea of infinity overwhelms our faculties, even when 
applied to apace; — still more when to an intelligent and active 
Power! Still, we must endeavour to think. A Being, to 
whose faculties there are no limits, — ^who has, in such a na- 
ture, existed from eternity, — has created all other existences, 
— ^perfectly knows all things, in all their relations, tendencies, 
and consequences, actual and possible* therefore, whose 

c c 2 
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"thouffhts** of them are conformable to this all-perfect 
knowledge. Dwell upon such a view ! To eternity it may 
be incessantly dwelt upon without even an approach to its 
awful immensity. Then, bring our thoughts, our thinking 
faculties, and that which they think, into comparison? 
Even on this very topic itself, of the disparity ; think what 
is the proportion between what we think of it, and the flact as 
it is. And on all subjects, what must be, what can be, the 
proportion between his thoughts and ours ? Look out some- 
times, on the vast universe ; all that is seen and known to 
exist, and is probably existing (worlds, systems, races, &c.), 
and then think of Him that perfectly comprehends every one, 
and all together ! then again, his " thoughts" and ours ! 

Now, then, is it not inevitable that, in the train of events 
in this world, his " wwysj'^ proceeding from his " thoughts ^^ 
should be such as utterly confound our thoughts ? would 
not the contrary of this be most marvellous ? There must, 
therefore, inevitably be deep mystery, and awful darkness, 
spread over much of his government of the world, as to our 
apprehension. There must, to us, be much of this dark- 
ness, even with respect to the more confined and immediate 
relations of events; that is to say, in contemplating the 
Divine procedure as limited to this world, or to a part of it. 
But, at the same time, we may not suppose that the Divine 
government of this world is administered under such an 
exclusive economy ; but that it has relations, perhaps inti- 
mate ones, with other portions of his immense dominion. 
And if so, how much more still must many parts of his 
conduct transcend and confound our comprehension ! This 
topic, we are aware, cannot be brought with much of a 
distinct and satisfactory application to our view of things 
in this world. But that the fact is so, we cannot be per- 
mitted to doubt ; that is that this economy of extended rela- 
tions does exist. For it comports with our highest idea of 
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the Creator's wisdom and glory, that his whole creation 
should be a system combined through all its parts — a whole. 
But then, again, his *^ thoughts** as compared with otirs ! 
We need to dwell, at times, on such contemplations, to 
repress the murmuring and inquisitive presumption of our 
thoughts, when they rise, sometimes, with a feeling which, 
in effect, is wishing to prescribe a plan of government for 
the Almighty. We must submit, and surrender all to the 
sovereign wisdom and conduct of the ^^ blessed and only 
Potentate.*^ And, indeed, to any real believer in his exist- 
ence, the question might be plainly and boldly put, (put to 
to his sense, not to say his piety) — " What would the con- 
sequence be, if his ways were to be conformed to your 
thoughts? With respect to any one great depending 
event in the world, if you might be permitted, unpunished, 
(allowing for d moment such a supposition) — permitted to 
prescribe positively, how it should be determined, would you 
dare?^^ K there could be such a momentary interference 
of any created being, would the consistencies, would the 
continuity of the train, appointed by infinite wisdom and 
goodness, be preserved inviolate ? Happy ! that there can 
be no such interference. Happy, too, that the infinite 
wisdom and power in Him are combined with equal good- 
ness. Such wisdom and power must, by a necessity of 
nature, be combined with goodness. And there are all the 
inspired declarations of it, and all the multiplicity of prac- 
tical proofs. K it is true, that there is much in this world 
from which, taken separately, we could not infer that good- 
ness, this is but a part of the darkness and mystery in 
which we are involved, and it is one of the strong exercises 
for devout faith. Here, however, there is one consideration 
that should never be lost sight of — namely, that God's 
government in this world is the government of a rebellious 
wicked race ; there must therefore be an exceedingly con- 
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spicuous manifestation of punitive justice. If our ^Hhoughts'' 
are ever claiming that there should be a display of nothing 
hut goodness, in its most direct, benignant, form — ^let us 
look round the world, and up through all its ages ! 

Still, we are to live in hope and confidence of better 
things and times. It is one fault and perversity of our 
" thoughts^^ to run into despair, when events come contrary 
to our wishes and expectations. "Since this has come 
evil, it is vain to look, any more, for good;" while His 
" thoughts^* are calmly extending onward to another stage 
in the progress of events — faithful to the promises 
then to be fulfilled, and the prophecies then to be 
' accomplished. In the mean time, what a wonderful privi- 
lege it is — ^most wonderful, if we would but reflect — ^that 
we are permitted to express our " thoughts^ ^ to him in sup- 
plication; — ^low, and little, and narrow as they are, they 
may, in this form, through our Divine Mediator, be sent up 
to him. While we may not prescribe, or dictate, — we may 
implore, with importunity and continual repetition. And 
in these petitions we are to join the great interests of 
nations and the wide world 'with our own personal ones. 

And, finally, to such humble and devout supplicants, is it 
not a glorious prospect, that they are going soon, where 
they shall comprehend far more and better? where their 
own thoughts will become ^^high cts the heavens are above 
the earth ;^^ where their contemplations and their under- 
standing will be for ever brightening and enlarging under 
the effulgence of the Divine Intelligence ! 

Octol&r 23, 1823. 
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